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PREFACE. 



In the early part of last year, the author pub- 
lished a small pamphlet entitled, " Observations 
on the Evils resulting to Ireland from the inse- 
curity of title and the existing Laws of Real Pro- 
perty, with some Suggestions towards a Remedy." 
The various information which has since come 
before him, as one of the secretaries to the Central 
Relief Association of the Society of Friends, has 
greatly strengthened the conviction previously 
entertained, that the circumstances under which 
the landed property of Ireland has been placed, 
have, more than any other cause, contributed to 
the poverty of the people, and have greatly in- 
creased the effects of the recent calamity. 

In the hope of rendering a more extended view 
of this subject interesting to the public, he has 
attempted to shew why the feilure of the potato 
crop has been so severely felt in Ireland, and to 
point out what have appeared to him the best 
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means of placing the country in a position of 
independence. 

In the last chapter, some portions of the pam- 
phlet above alluded to are republished : and the 
same arguments are frequently repeated through- 
out the work, with a view of shewing the evils 
of large encumbered estates, and the necessity of 
such alterations in the laws, as may give security 
and simplicity of title ; may fecilitate and cheapen 
the means of transfer ; may free the land from 
the various restrictions which interfere with its 
improvement ; and may permit its sale to those 
who possess the capital indispensable for that pur- 
pose. 

He trusts that the details he has given of the 
recent calamity, of the means adopted for its 
temporary alleviation, and of the present position 
of the country, may prove interestiug to many of 
those who have evinced their sympathy for the 
sufferings of the Irish peasantry, by the greatness 
of their liberality. 

Dubliuy 20th of First Monthy 1848. 
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CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF IRELAND. 



CHAPTER L 

Natural features of Ireland — ^Its adyantages imperfectly developed — 
Character and circumstances of the people — Ignorance of the English 
respecting Ireland — The Conquest of England hy the Normans con- 
trasted with the imperfect subjugation of Ireland — Confiscation of 
Munster— Settlement of Ulster — Difference of creed added to other 
causes of discord — Subsequent contests assume a sectarian character 
— ^No serious effort made to conrert the Irish to the reformed £uth — 
Degrading effects of the penal laws — These laws not strictly enforced 
— ^Their relaxation at various periods—Forty-shilling freeholders — 
Peculiarities in the industrial and social character of Ulster and 
Ldnster as compared with Connaught and Munster. 

The natural features of Ireland are peculiar. An 
extensive limestone plain occupies the central dis- 
tricts, while the mountains lie in various groups 
near the sea- The generally tame character of the 
eastern shores, aflTording few good ports, contrasts 
strongly with the bold rocky headlands, stretching 
&r into the Atlantic, and the numerous islands 
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^, '... .*'i'J fli': western cojwt, whose* deep and land- 
.V / . V'V" ''"*'" Hiniiy will' and commodious har- 
/,... '/ 1*' wild rnonntnin scenery of the western 
.'■ .' divrsificd liy many lakes, which dis- 
.. ;/ "/,/ wnhTM hy Kliort and rapid rivers, 
fV I / '/t' uS flirililirs of water power; while the 

* J.', .../• '/J »li' iiiliind roiuitics is chiefly effected 
'., '. . .' .hhnii. Thin ^rmt river swells out into 
./.r-j. '.iMj-'ivr laki'M, and finally empties itself 

• M/y 'J ' AiliJiiiir hy n hrnad and deep estuary. A 
*/jii,i*l* ntitlr ^^nr\\t^\l of ihiH limestone district is 
o" iij/j« d l/y diwp w<'( lM»;i;M, which arc yet sufll- 
n* hiiy i\i \u\i'i\ liir dmiiia^^r; but by far the greater 
j;jjrl h i'n\trtt\ wil.ii ii li;ilit. hut very fertile soil, 
];i'jdij< in;/ p;MOfl i rojiH of rorii, and affording excel- 
hiji |i;i>furji;.M'. Tlii' nidi's mid bases of the moun- 
i:iiij.-., llj'/ii;.di [larlly rovrrrd with bogs, support 
liify ijiiinbi'r.i of i'mMIi* find shoi'p, for which the 
ji.'iiijjiil iiioijiiliiiii |i.'iHhii'rH, favoured by the mild- 
lii.-n of ill'* rlimalr, iiUnrd gni/uig throughout 
Hourly iIj** whoir ynir. 'I'o thrs(» advantages it is 
II fe< rioii:^ drawbai'k, that its wcstiTU sea-coast con- 
.':i>i.:: t-ji \iiiy*\y of wild rcwk and l)arren mountains, 
v/IjI' li '/I'i'uily iiif^-rriipt the <'onnnunication of the 
iiih'i'ior with tfa; siui. 

I'<:f'iiliar as are the natural features of the 
(uiHiLry, the chanicter and circumstances of its 
in hid li taints an^ yet more extraordinary and di- 



versified. It possesses a fertile soil, and a climate 
of almost unequalled mildness. Its rivers and 
the ocean around it teem with fish. Many of 
these rivers are navigable for miles inland, while 
others ofler water-power in immediate proximity 
to the sea. But this fertile soil is ill-cultivated ; 
these fisheries are neglected ; the navigable rivers 
bear few vessels on their bosom ; nnd the rapid 
current, which might have been made available 
for various purposes of profitable industry, runs 
neglected to the ocean. The inhabitants, taken 
individually, are active and intelligent, fertile 
in resources, full of hope, kind to their neigh- 
bours, affectionate and fiiithiul in the domestic 
relations of life ; yet they make slow progress in 
civilization. The time is wasted in party dissen- 
sions, which, well employed, might have advanced 
the prosperity of all. The rich in many cases 
neglect and oppress the poor, who return their 
oppression by servility and hatred ; and too often 
by deeds of cold-blooded violence, which are of 
such frequent occurrence, that they are scarcely 
r^arded, until some outrage of peculiar atrocity 
fixes the public attention for a time. It is a land 
of strong contrasts. The splendid mansion looks 
down on wretched hovels, where a single room, 
perhaps without window or diimney, lodges the 
nnmerous &roily of the peasant The luxury of 
B 2 



the rich contrasts painfully with the hopeless and 
squalid pauperism of the poor. 

It has been remarked as one of the anomalies of 
this extraordinary country, that while its intelli- 
gent inhabitants differ widely among themselv^es as 
to the causes of its difficulties and degradation, 
and the means of cure, they are imanimous in 
ascribing to the people of England the grossest 
ignorance as to their social character and position. 
There is certainly too much reason for this opinion ; 
it is evident to every Irishman who mixes in Eng- 
lish society. Whence, then, arises the difficulty of 
comprehending us ? Perhaps the answer may be 
found in the great variety of character and social 
circumstances, as affected by locality, by race, and 
by religion ; the differences resulting from which 
are not sufficiently appreciated by strangers, who 
seem to regard all Ireland as presenting similar 
features. From the great difference of feeling pro- 
duced by these divisions, it also results, that Irish- 
men view every subject connected with their 
country through an atmosphere of prejudice. 

The energetic character and industrious habits 
of the people of England have been ascribed, and 
probably correctly, to the thorough amalgamation 
of the Saxon inhabitants with their Norman con- 
querors. These, seizing on all the property of the 
country, reduced its former possessors to unresist- 



ing submifision to their will, yet in course of time 
yielded to tlie iuftuence of numbers, adopted the 
tanguagc, and much of the laws and political liiBti- 
tutions of the conquered Saxons, and the two 
nations became one people. But Ireland, although 
invaded, vanquished in warfare, her princes strip- 
ped of their inheritance, and her people bent 
beneath the yoke of strangers, was never so tho- 
roughly subdued as to blend the conquerors and 
the conquered into one. The Norman adventurers 
exhibited in Ireland the same daring spirit, the 
same military prowess, the same lust of power, the 
same cruelty and disregard of the rights of others, 
which the unfortunate Saxons had already experi- 
enced. But the circumstances attending their 
invasion of Ireland, were very difieretit from those 
of their conquest of England. In the one case, a few 
military adventurers of minor importance sought for 
individual aggrandizement ; in the other, a whole 
people followed tlie standard of their sovereign, to 
take possession of a kingdom of which they consi- 
dered him the rightful heir. The English monarch 
claimed only the feudal lordship of Ireland ; but 
the Nonnan duke had been crowned as tlie acknow- 
ledged successor of a long established line of kings. 
Here lay the essential difference. Had the early 
Nonaan kings succeeded in the attempt to esta- 
blish their sovereignty in France ; had they dictated 
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settlers; but the greater part of the grantees only 
endeavoured to extort the most they could out of 
the original inhabitants, without troubling them- 
selves for the permanent improvement of the 
country. 

The flight of the Earls of Tyrone and Tyrcon- 
nel, chiefs of the great northern clans of O'Neil 
and O'Donnel, early in the following reign, 
and the insurrection and death of Sir Cahir 
O'Dogherty, were followed by the confiscation of 
six coimties in Ulster. This led to a settlement 
of a different character. The grants were in lots 
of 1000, 1500, and 2000 acres, and the grantees 
undertook to settle or " plant" a certain number of 
English or Scotch Protestant tenants on each grant. 
This undertaking was not fully performed, yet 
the effect has been such as to confer on the greater 
part of that province a character quite distinct from 
the rest of Ireland. 

The sanguinaiy warfare in the reign of Charles L 
and the unrelenting and cruel policy of Cromwell, 
made another and most important change in the 
condition of the country. Many of the Irish were 
driven beyond the Shannon, or compelled to take 
refiige in the mountain fastnesses of Ulster and 
Munster, and their lands were bestowed on Crom- 
well's soldiers, thus adding another body of Eng- 



lish settlers, and, it may be said, completing the 
conquest of the island- 
Thus deprived of thdr native chieftains, driven 
for refuge into pathless bogs and mountains, their 
dties and fertile plains in the power of the stranger, 
their country subjected to English law and Eng- 
lish rulers, it might have been expected that the 
Irish people would have yielded at length to a stern 
necessity, and quietly submitting to their fiitc, have 
sought the advantages which an amalgamation with 
their conquerors must necessarily produce. But 
another fatal ingredient had been added to the many 
causes of discord previously existing, which seemed 
to render the chances of a complete union even 
more remote than before. Tlieir creed differed from 
that of their conquerors. The descendants of the 
early Norman settlers, equally with the aboriginal 
Celts, refused to adopt the doctrines of the refor- 
mation, which were presented for their acceptance 
at the sword's point, with the disadvantageous 
accompaniment of a foreign priesthood, speaking a 
a foreign language, who sought not them, but 
theirs ; who cared not for the flock so that they 
obtained the fleece. 

The insurrection in the time of Charles I. partook 
largely of the character of a religious contest. It 
was directed against Protestantism rather than 
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against English sovereignty ; and the bloody war- 
fare which ensued, was carried on quite as much 
in the hope of re-establishing the dominion of the 
church of Rome in Ireland, as of freeing the 
country from the yoke of England. The sub- 
sequent contest appears to have been devoid of 
any principle of nationality, and to have been 
undertaken with the sole object of supporting a 
sovereign of their own feith on the throne of 
England. The issue of that contest, the defeat at 
the Boyne and Aughrim, the defence and capi- 
tulation of Limerick, are well known. Had the 
treaty of Limerick been faithfully kept ; had the 
Irish Roman Catholics, himibled by defeat, been 
treated with even-handed justice, as entitled to the 
protection of the laws equally with their Protestant 
fellow-subjects, the result of the one himdred and 
fifty years which have since elapsed might have 
been widely different. But almost the first act 
of the Irish legislature was to pass those penal 
laws, of which an eminent historian has declared, 
that " to have exterminated the Catholics by the 
" sword, or expelled them like the Moriscoes of 
" Spain, would have been little more repugnant to 
"justice and humanity, but incomparably more 
'* politic." 

* Hallam's Const. Hist of England, voL ii. page 562. 
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There were now in Ireland three nations, the 
aboriginal Celts, the descendants of the early Nor- 
man settlers, and the new English, who had ob- 
tained portions of the lands, confiscated on diiferent 
occasions, from the time of Elizabeth to that of 
James 11. A common adherence to the church 
of Rome imited the two former into one body. Of 
these, some of the wealthier classes, yielding to the 
pressure of the penal code, conformed to the 
Protestant church, in order to preserve their estates 
and political rights ; but the great bulk of the people 
remauied Roman Catholics. Indeed it may well be 
doubted, whether any serious wish was generally felt 
for the conversion of the lower classes of the Irish to 
Protestantism. The means which had proved effec- 
tual in GreatBritain were not tried here. Preachers 
were not employed to explain the new doctrines 
to the people in their own language. There was 
no circulation of the Scriptures translated into 
the vulgar tongue. The clergy being English or 
of English descent, were unable to hold intercourse 
with a large portion of the people; and they felt 
little anxiety about increasing the number of their 
congregation, so long as their tithes were duly 
paid.* The penal laws did not much affect the 

* All the religioiiB senrices of the Protestant church were originally 
in English. An Act of the Irish Parliament, passed in 1537, the 28th 
Heniy VIII. required all patrons of livings to nominate none but those 
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lowest class, and seem to have been intended, by 
depriving the rich of their property, and preventing 
education, to reduce the whole mass of Irish 
Roman Catholics to a state of serfdom, in which 



who could speak English, and only permitted them to ** present an 
*' honest able man albeit he cannot speak English," after offering it by 
public proclamation for four successive weeks, " to any fit person who 
** can speak English.'* Afterwards, when it was found impossible, in 
many places, to procure those who could speak the English language, the 
clergy were permitted, by an Act passed in 1560, the 2nd Elizabeth, to 
use the Common Prayer in Latin. 

Leland, in reference to the attempt made in the reign of Elizabeth 
to enforce conformity to the doctrines of the reformation, then lately in. 
troduced, says : *• The clergy who refused to conform abandoned the 
'* cures : no reformed ministers could be found to supply their places ; 
the churches fell to ruin : the people were left without any rehgious 
worship or instruction. Even in places of most civility, the statutes 
lately made were evaded or neglected with impunity." — See vol. ii. 
p. 226. 

And when describing the foundation of Trinity College, he says : 
** From the first beginning of the Reformation, the difficulties in finding 
** pastors, the negligence of governors in affairs of religion, and the op- 
*• position given to every attempt to provide for the instruction of the 
(( people, and the real establishment of the reformed fiuth and worship, 
*' gradually reduced the church of Ireland to a state of destitution," &c. 
He also quotes a letter from Sir Henry Sydney to Queen Elizabeth, from 
which the following extract is taken : ** If I should write unto your 
" Majestic, what spoile hath been, and is, of the archbishopricks, 
« whereof there are four, and of bishopricks, whereof there are above 
" thirty, partly by the prelates themselves, partly by the potentates 
** their noisome neighbours, I should make too long a libel of this my 
'* letter ; but your Majestic may believe it, that upon the face of the 
** earth, where Christ is professed, there is not a church in so miserable 
" a case ; the misery of which consisteth in these three particulars : — 
" the ruin of the very temples themselves ; the want of good ministers 
*' to serve in them, when they shall be re-edified ; competent living for 
'* the ministers, being well chosen," &c. — See vol. ii. page 319. 
Again, Leland accounts for laws against non-conformists being much 
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they should no longer be dangerous, and yet might 
be more useful to their oppressors as labourers, or 
as tenants from whom exorbitant rents might be 
obtained. 



nkxed during Elimbeth's reign, thiu : " Indeed it would biTc been a 
" luelew and wnnlon, luirell an an impolitic exercise of power, tohBrew- 
'■ Terolj piiforved tUe penalties of this law, as llie uhristinn methods of 
" rcfitrmittion were sacrificed to the scheme of discoumging that 
" language, in which alone the bmly of ihe people could hare received 
" Instruction : us tliere were few churches to resort to, few teachers 
" to eiborl and instruct, fi-wer still who coulJ be unitcrstood, sod 
" Alnosl all, at least fur the greater part of this reign, of scandalous 
" bH-(Ecieocf ."— See toI. ii. puge 3S2. 

Burnet, in the life of Bedell, bishop of Kilmore and Ardngh, in the 
rrign of Charles 1. and one of the brightest omamcnta of the reformed 
church In Ireland, suts: "lie found his diocesi' undvr so many disorders, 
*' thU tfaore wan scakc a sound part remoJiilng. The revenue wasted 
"t^ excessive dilapidittions, and all sncrcd things had l)een exposed to 
"•■1« Id so sordid d manner, that it was grown to a proverb." He then 
•(ttotea ■ Icttvr of Bedell to Archbishop Laud, describing the state of the 
dtoGoie, of which the following is an eilmct: "The cathedral churuh 
*' of Arda4;h, one of the most antient in Ireland, and said to be built bj 
*' Saint Patrick, together with the bishop's house there, down to the 
"gnrandi the cbnroh here (at Kilmore) built, but without bell or 
" itecpic, font or chalioe. Tlie parish churches all in a manner ruined, 
" and utiroofed, and unrepaired. The people, saving a few Britiih 
" planters tierc and there, (which are not a tenth part of the remnant) 
"obttiiuite recusants. There are seven or eight ministers in each 
" diocctc of good sufficiency -, and (which is no small cause of the 
"coa^oance of the people in Popery still,) English, which have not 
*• Ifae tongue of tlie people, nor can perform any divine office, or 
" eonverve with them, aod which hold many of them two or three, four 
" or more vicarages a piece ; even the clerksMps themselves are in like 
" tnaancr conlvrred upon Ihe English i and sometimes two, three, or 
■• more upon one man, and ordinarily bought and sold or lot to &rm." 

In deccriblng the characlcT of Bishop Bedell, in reference to hit 
'* wn &>r the native Irish, Bnmet says: "Uc observed with mneh 
" ngrM Uut tlie English bad all aloag neglected the Irisb, aa a nation 
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Could any course have been adopted, better calcu- 
lated to degrade a nation ? Can we expect to find 
among a people thus treated, that self-respect, that 
sturdy independence which Englishmen have 



" not only conquered bat undisciplinable ; and that the clergy had 
" scarce considered them as a part of their charge, but had left them 
*' wholly into the hands of their own priests, without taking any other 
" care of them, but the making them pay their tithes." " The bishop 
" prevailed on several priests to change, and he was so well satisfied 
" with the truth of their conversion, that he provided some of them to 
*' ecclesiastical benefices, which was thought a strange thing, and was 
" censured by many, as contrary to the interest of the English nation." 

Burnet informs us that Bishop Bedell was so zealous in his anxious 
desires for the conversion of the native Irish, that "he set himself to 
« learn the Irish language ;" '* had common prayer read in Irish every 
'* Sunday in his cathedral ;" set up schools, and even undertook the 
translation of the Old Testament into the Irish tongue, (the New Testa- 
ment had been already translated,) for which purpose he engaged the 
services of one of his converts, " believed to be the elegantest writer of 
'* the Irish language then alive, thinking the use of the Scriptures to be the 
** only way to let the knowledge of religion in among the Irish.'* He 
was very assiduous in this work, and having in a few years finished the 
translation, he resolved to set about the printing of it. But his zeal for 
the instruction of the people, and the spread of Protestantism, was not 
participated in by«the government, or by others of the clergy. Much 
jealousy was shown towards his proceedings, and he fell under unjust 
persecution, in which even Usher, at that time Primate of Armagh, 
joined to some extent. He did not live to complete his design, but his 
translation was eventually printed by the Hon. Robert Boyle. 

The conduct of the English government, in this respect, is the more 
extraordinary, because a policy directly the reverse was pursued in 
Wales, and with complete success. The liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land was translated into Welch, and the service is still i>erformed in that 
language by native clergymen. 

The letters of Dr. Boulter, Archbishop of Armagh, written between 
the years 1724 and 1738, afibrd ample evidence that the church was 
looked upon, by himself at least, chiefly as an important means of 
maintaining the English influence in Ireland. His great anxiety appears 



claimed as their poculiar charncteriatic ? Is it won- 
derftal if meodacity, the natural resource of the 
oppressed, be their prevalent vice ? Or rather, is it 
not matter of surprise that any virtue should re- 
main to a people, thus systematically exposed to 
BBch a process of degradation ? Treated by their 
oppressors as aliens of a different race and nation, 
insulted under the name of " the common enemy," 



to have been Clint the bishops' Ket which fvll vacant, should be filled b; 
EngUaliinen. la one of bis letters to the Duke of Newcastle, dsteil 
Fefannu7 18, 1720, be compUiss tluiC " we ore but nine English bishopi 
" on the bench out of two and twenty ;" and at the same time shows his 
feon of the carelessness with which such appoiutmenls were nften made. 
bjr Adding, "I hope ntibt)dy wilt bo sent hither from the bench in 
•• Enghknd, for being restless or good for nothing there, or who is nut 
" likely to agree with me, mnce this will certaiolj weaken the Englisli 
" Interest here" tils luuiety on the latter head appears to be nearly as 
KrODS as thut felt for tJie appointment of English bishops. He again 
•tates his fears in A letter to Sir Robert Walpole, dated Jn.nuHry 14, 1734, 
In wliich, after pressing fur "at least an equality on tlie bench,'' ho adds, 
" bnt I woulil at Ihc some time beg that we may nut hare one sent over, 
"who may be a burden or a disgrace to us." Wliat he considered 
" a burden" miiy be estimated from the curcumstance, that he saw no 
oljectlua In strongly rccommetiding for promotiun Dr. Abbndlc, who 
bdd " the doanecy of Killoloe with four sinecures," and who " would 
" liBTB bftd llie denoery of Siunt Patrick's, Init having no knowledge of 
" Bll|t3i*b, it was tliouKhl improper to place him in tJic greslesl prcfer- 
"nuail in the city," (Dublin). So he got Killaloe instead, in which, as 
slaost all the Inlmbitants must hate gpoken only Irish, of coune he 
■uwered qnlte as well ag an En^ttishman would liRve done. 

Dr. Boulter, howcrer, appears to hare eicrlcd hunself also U> 
cxtenil the more legitimate influence of the church over which he 
pnalded. endeavouring to cany serersi bills through parliflmeot for 
lUiiding unions and parishes when too lar^e, anil for building additional 
churches, where there was a Protestant population nn<l no place fur 
wortlilp, and for providing glebes and bnUding glebe- bouses. 
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and yet Tetainiiig a perfect recollectioii of th^ 
former position, and of their recent defeat, is it 
wonderful that they opposed deceit to oppresaon ; 
that they returned open scorn with ill-dissembled 
hatred ; that they remained a distinct people, re- 
garding with equal hostility the people of England 
and the religion they professed, and designating 
both an Englishman and a Protestant by the name 
of ^ Sassenach*' as a term of opprobrium ? 

But it may be said that the penal laws were 
never strictly enforced. This is no doubt true. 
The minds of men revolted at their severity, and 
refused to carry out in time of peace, the oppres- 
fflve enactments which the Irish Parliament had 
passed in the heated feelings engendered by war. 
Some of the most oppressive soon fell into disuse, 
or the evasion of them was winked at. The Roman 
Catholic nobility and gentry retdned their estates ; 
in many instances transferring their title-deeds to 
Protestants, who held them in trust ; and to the 
honour of these be it said, there is no record that the 
trust was ever broken. Still the political disabilities 
renudned in full force, and although the worst of 
the penal laws may not have been insisted on, they 
remained in abeyance, and were held in terrorem 
over the heads of the Roman Catholics, being liable 
at any time to be enforced with rigour, and there- 
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fore producing the constant effect of insecurity, and 
depressing the industry of the country.* 

The first partial relaxation of these impolitic 
laws took place in 1782, and they were still further 
relaxed in 1793, in which year Roman Catholics 
were placed on a par with Protestants as regards 
the elective franchise, though not allowed to be- 
come members of either house of Parliament, A 
lease for lives of a house or land, in which the lessee 
had an interest worth forty shillings a year, called 
" a forty-shilling freehold," entitled the holder to a 
vote. This low franchise induced the landed 
proprietors to divide their estates into many 
small holdings, for the purpose of increasing 
their influence at elections. A numerous ten- 
antry, having the right to vote, and practically 
obliged fn exercise that right at the dictation of 
their landlords, was highly prized. This bad a 
most injurious effect in many parts of Ireland, cut- 
ting up the land into those sruall farms which are 
now justly complained of, and producing a great 
increase of population, without a corresponding 
increase of the means of support. When the eraan- 
dpation act was passed in 1829, the forty-shilling 
fiweholders were disfranchised, and being no longer 



* Sm Appendix T. for rcmnrka made bj the CommiBtiuoeni of laqoiij 
Into the tUM of the L«w tuid Practice in rcgpect to the Occupation 
l^nd in beUtid. on the nibjecta diBcossed in the lut feir pogea. 
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of use to their landlords, every means has since 
been employed to get rid of them. 

The industrial and social character of Ulster and 
Leinster differs greatly from that of the other two 
provinces. Omitting Donegal, the most western 
county of Ulster, which in many respects resembles 
Connaught, we find the general character of Ulster 
and Leinster, as respects civilization and industry, 
very similar to that of England and Scotland. The 
English language is almost universal, with the ex- 
ception of the mountain districts of Down, Tyrone, 
and Londonderry. There is a lai^e amount of 
manufacturing industry, especially in Ulster. The 
groimd is fairly tilled. There are many resident 
gentry and thriving shopkeepers. The labourers 
work for daily wages, and purchase their food in 
the market, and their clothing from the country 
shopkeeper. But the circumstances of the greater 
part of Munster and Connaught, especially the 
more western counties, are widely different. The 
Irish language is spoken by most of the peasantry, 
and in many of the more remote or wilder dis- 
tricts, English is but little understood. Almost the 
whole population is dependant on agriculture. The 
soil is less carefully tilled, and there is much land 
lying waste which is capable of cultivation. The 
resident gentry are few and widely scattered ; their 
estates are of great extent, and many of the pro- 
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prietora are non-resident. The labourers, in many 
parts, are not paid in wages, but give a certain 
number of days' labour annually, in payment for 
their cabin and a plot of potato ground. A con- 
siderable domestic manufiicture exists, of flannel, 
frieze, linen, and stockings, which are sold in the 
feirs and markets, and form the chief part of the 
clothing of the people. They are evidently a dif- 
ferent jieople, fiir behind the eastern counties in 
civilization and industrial advancement. 

Some statistical details which are given in the 
Appendix B. to G. will illustrate this position,* 
In these tables, the four provinces are compared 
with each other, as respects the quantity of ivaste 
and of arable land, the density of population, the 
number and size of farms, the value of stock, the 
valuation for poor-rate, the occupation and means 
of support of the people, the quality of house accom- 
modation, the extent of education, &c. The civic 
and rural districts are separately examined, and ano- 
ther table gives the aggregate of both taken together. 
The same enquiry is again entered into for the 
counties of Wexford and Down, as these are in 

• The t«hlc» in the sppenclU are compUeil Trom tlie Reports ot the 
ConimiwrioDera for Inking the Cenius in iS41, and the Hcport of the 
CMmniniunen on the Occupation of Land in Ireluiil. Tlic appendix 
alto contains copioni eitracls Trum the icry valuable report ]a»t uien- 
ttwed. to whicli the rcidcr's atU'niion ia requested. Tbcy illuairMe 
mHqr of the vUnrc ulcen in iliis cbm/. 

c2 
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many respects the most improved portions of Leinster 
and Ulster, and also for the counties of Kerry and 
Mayo, which are certainly the most backward 
of Monster and Connaught. The result shows 
differences in the state of society greater than 
could well be imagined, in a country subjected 
for so long a time to the same authority, and 
governed by the same laws. It would be very 
satisfactory to compare the condition of Ireland with 
that of England and Scotland in these respects ; 
but the census was not conducted in exactly the 
same manner in Great Britain as in Ireland, so that 
it is not practicable fully to compare them. For 
some statistical information respecting Great Bri- 
tain, see Appendix N and 0. 

On examining these tables, we find that Con- 
naught has the largest proportion of waste land, and 
Leinster much the smallest ; that the population of 
Munster and Connaught is more thinly scattered 
over the whole area than that of the other provinces, 
but much more dense than that of Leinster, though 
less so than that of Ulster, when compared with the 
amount of arable land.* The comparison has the 
same result, if calculated on the supposition that the 
waste or uncultivated lands are made so far available 



* The population of the whole of Ireland is only 39 persons per 100 
statute acres ; while that of England and Wales is 43. 
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to human existence in the feeding of cattle, that seven 
acres of waste may be estimated as equivalent to one 
acre of arable. We are struck with the large pro- 
portion of small fiirms in Connaught ; nearly two- 
thirds of the whole number of farms being under 
five acres in extent. When we look to the value 
of live stock,* whether averaged on the area of 
valuable land or on the population, no very impor- 
tant difference is observable. But in comparing 
the annual value of fixed property as assessed for 
the poor-rate,f the difference is very great ; Con- 
naught having only £103 annual value for every 
100 inhabitants, whilst Munster, Ulster, and Lein- 
ster have £157, £139, and £234 respectively. The 
proportion of violent deaths on which inquests 
were held during the ten years ending June, 1841, 
appear to have been: Ulster, 12 ; Connaught, 21 ; 
Leinster, 32 ; and Munster, 49. But the most 
striking discrepancy exists in the occupation and 
means of support, the house accommodation, and 
the extent of education. Munster and Connaught 

* When takiDg the census in 1841, the number of cattle, hones, 
fi^isePf pigs, and poultry was also taken, and the value being estimated 
at an arerage rate, constitutes the '* value of stock," stated in the 
Beports of the Commissioners. 

t The annual value assessed to the poor-rate averaged over the whole 
of Ireland is £161 for 100 inhabitants, while in England and Wales it 
amounts to £393. In Cornwall, the poorest English county, it is £267 ; 
and in Glamorgan, the poorest county in Wales, it is £217 ; but in Mayo 
it amoimts only to £76. 
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have 70 and 78 out of every 100 families en- 
gaged in agriculture, while Leinster has only 59, 
and Ulster 60 ; and the two former provinces have 
51 and 53 per cent, of the inhabitants occupying 
the very lowest class of house accommodation, while 
the numbers in Leinster and Ulster are only 35 and 
33 per cent, respectively. The difference as re- 
spects education is equally great ; 64 per cent, of 
the male inhabitants of Connaught, over five years 
of age, being unable either to read or write, and 
the number in the other three provinces being 52 
per cent, for Munster, 35 per cent, for Ulster, and 
38 per cent, for Leinster. There appears to be a 
very close connexion between the amount of educa- 
tion and the quality of house accommodation. The 
greater number of early marriages in the western 
province is a feature worthy of particular notice, 
as is also the shorter average duration of human 
life. On the latter subject, the commissioners for 
taking the census make the following remarks :— 
" The remarkable difference in the duration of life, 
' in favor of Leinster and Ulster over Connaught 
' and Munster, is too striking to be overlooked. The 
* latter are the most exclusively agricultural, and 
' from the analogy of Great Britain should on that 
' account seem likely to present the longest, rather 
' than the shortest, average duration of existence. 
' We fear, however, that the very low state, as to 
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^ food and accommodation, of the rural population 
" of these provinces, would be found, by a more 
** searching inquiry and comparison, to place them, 
" in a sanatary point of view, more nearly equal 
" with the crowded inhabitants of the western parts 
" of England and Scotland, rather than the healthy 
^^ rustics of the English and Scotch agricultural 
" counties."* 

* Par. Bep. 1843, toL xxIt. p. 51. 



CHAPTER II. 



Want of industry in Ireland — ^Ascribed by some to the race, by others 
to the religion of the people — ^Futility of these assumptions — Irishmen 
succeed in America — Why not at home ? — ^Large remittances from 
America — Security of property essential to industry — Long enjoyed 
by England — Contrast presented by the history of Ireland — Degrading 
effects of penal laws — ^Discouragement of the woollen manufactures — 
Bepeal of these impolitic laws — Their effects still felt — Political agita- 
tion unfavourable to industry — General improyement during the past 
sixty years — ^Condition of the labouring class not improved — Their 
privations — Their emigration to England — Their condition must be 
raised — This is an imperial question. 

The people of Ireland have been accused of idle- 
ness and improvidence. These vices are attributed 
by many to the prevalent creed ; and their supine- 
ness and want of industry are laid at the door 
of their religion. Others speak of them as the 
inherent characteristics of the Celtic race. By 
the first, they are looked upon as almost incurable, 
while the religious belief of the people is un- 
changed. If the opinion of the latter be correct, 
the case must be considered hopeless, as it is evident 
no change of race can take place. The carefully 
irrigated and fertile plains of Lombardy ; the high 
cultivation of the vale of the Amo, densely peopled 
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with industrious, contented, and tlirWiug inhabi- 
tants ; und the skill and industry which maintain 
the agriculture of Flanders among the first in Eu- 
rope — an example worthy of ianitation by Protestant 
England — may well prove that their religion offers 
no insuperable barrier; and that if the inhabitants 
of some of the Roman Catholic states of Europe are 
less industrious than their Protestant neighbours, 
we must look to something else than their creed for 
a sufficient explanation of the cause. The inferiority 
of the Celtic race is a gratuitous assumption, not 
easj' of proof; but even if this be admitted, those 
who on that account consider the Irish as unim- 
provable, forget the great admixture of races which 
has taken place in this countrj-. Most of the mari- 
time cities were Danish colonies. A large proportion 
of the Norman or early English settlers intermarried 
witli the original inhabitants, and their descendants 
having remained Roman Catholics, are now consi- 
dered as mere Irish. There is now no apparent 
distinction between a Fitzgerjild, a Burke, a Grace, 
or a Lacy, and the purest Milesian family. 

It is sufficient, as respects these charges, to say 
that they are useless taunts ; that it is impractica- 
ble, under present circumstances, to cliange either 
the people themselves or thd.r religion ; tliat l)eing 
iti the country, they must be taken for l)etter 
for worse ; and tliat fair means, the removal of 
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impolitic restrictions, and the extended influence of 
education are more likely to improve them, than 
the rough usage which has been abeady tried, or 
the injurious language which is now too often used. 
But the subject is worthy of closer examination. 
We see that Irishmen succeed in America. Why do 
they not thrive at home ? Tn America they are cer- 
tainly on a level with all their neighbours ; they have 
a fidr field and no &vour ; and there they are indus- 
trious, and reap the fruits of their industry, in the 
acquisition of property and the respect of their 
fellow-citizens. Here the labourer earns a bare 
subsistence, by precarious employment at low 
wages, with but little hope of improvement, and 
consequently but little stimulus to exertion. When 
he crosses the Atlantic, the improved chances of sue 
cess arouse his energy, he assumes a new character, 
he feels the necessity of exertion, and proves him- 
self equal to his new position. 

It has been asserted that even in America the 
Irish are to be known by their idleness, their want 
of cleanliness, and their improvident habits. It is 
true, there are many who never rise out of the 
feults of early life ; but that these are exceptional 
cases, that the great majority are industrious and 
saving, is proved by the amount of remittances in 
sums, small in themselves, but large in the aggre- 
gate, made by Irish emigrants to their friends and 
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relatives at home. A correspondent of the writer's 
has informed him, that, having made inquiry from 
the varions banking-houses in that city and in Phil- 
adelpliia and Baltimore, he found that the remit- 
tances by small orders from £l to £10, made by 
Irish emigrants to their friends in Ireland, in the 
year 1846, amounted in all to 1,000,000 dollars, or 
£200,000 sterling. Thc'se remittances, coming from 
working men and women depending upon their 
daily labour for supiwrt, prove at the same time 
their industry, their economy, and that love of 
kindred which absence and distance cannot efface.* 
Many of these remittances are sent to enable a 
relative to follow in the same path, to a land where 
industry has free scope and a sure reward. The 
husband sends home the means which may enable 
his wife and children to follow him ; the child 
winds for his parent, or the brother for his sister ; 
and in this manner many whole families have gone, 
one after the other, to seek a new home in the 
West. 

The writer is far from denying the influence of 
national character, and the hereditary transmission 



* lu n lelur listed July 12, tiiciame correspondent sayi: "UUhop 
" Hngtitfa Rvnt me a nott tlio other day, whith he had just received froin 
" Wwlungton, imclciBiiig &re iluUan, iKing the first rau'iuiigH of a poor 
*' au\gt*at arij two weeks id the couolry. which he wbuU.-i1 to be seal 
" bome lo hi> siifikriiig friunda !" 
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of peculiar qualities in the various faiuilies of man ; 
and it must be admitted that we do not possess the 
same patient and persevering industry, which so 
eminently distinguishes the people of England. 
Neither is he disposed to deny the influence of 
religion on the temporal well-being of mankind ; 
but, on the contrary, to assert its paramount impor- 
tance ; and that, so for as Christian principle prevails 
and influences the heart, by whatever name we may 
be Ciilled, it brings out those virtues which consti- 
tute a good citizen, and promote the welfere of 
society. 

Time alone can change the character of a nation, 
and dcvelope those habits of continuous exertion, 
which distinguish an energetic and industrious peo- 
ple. The savage will exert himself violently for a 
time, when impelled by hunger or by strong pas- 
sions; l)ut his exertion ceases with the exciting 
cause, and he sinks again into listless inactivity. 
Civilization, by multiplying the wants of man, sup- 
plies a motive for industry. A pennanent govern- 
ing authority, wliich can give security to the acqui- 
sition and possession of property, maintain the 
supremacy of law, and protect all classes in the 
enjoyment of their rights, is essential to its full 
development. Has not England enjoyed these ad- 
vantages more than any other European nation ? 
Perhaps the civilization introduced by the Romans 
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into Britain was never wlioUy lost. Certainly Eng- 
land liad made considerable progress betore the 
Norman invasion. The whole country was divided 
into counties, hundreds, andtithings, which jkjs- 
sesaed local jurisdiction and administrative jMwers, 
The division into parishes also dates from the Saxon 
period, and appears to have received but little 
alteration subsequently. Most of the towns and 
villages which now cover the face of the counti-y, 
appear to have exi&ted then, and bear their original 
Saxon names. The oppression of the Norman inva- 
ders, and the contest between the houses of York 
and L'lncaster, involving the country in civil war, 
retarded its improvement for a time ; but since the 
tennination of these wars on the accession of 
Henry VII. to the throne, with but little exception, 
internal peace has been preserved, the laws have 
been upheld, and the rights of property main- 
tained. To these favoring circumstances we may 
well attribute those habits of patient industry, 
which have made England the wonder and the envy 
of surrounding nations. 

How diiferent are the circumstances by which 
the industrial cliaracter of the Irish people has 
been formed. A prey to civil dissension, even prior 
to the invasion by England ; from that period 
harassed by constant warfare -, oppressed though 
not conquered ; refused the benefits and protection 
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of English law, yet punished as rebels for disobe- 
dience to English authority ; the whole clan held 
accountable for the conduct of its chieftain, and 
the property of all confiscated, if he ventured to 
assert his independence ; such was the condition of 
Ireland from the time of Henry 11. until its more 
complete conquest by Cromwell. Under such cir- 
cumstances, improvement was impossible. 

The peace and quietude which succeeded the 
unsuccessful attempt to support James 11. on the 
throne of England, might have been favorable to 
industry, had they been wisely taken advantage of, 
but the degrading eflfect of the penal laws,* which 

* Of these penal laws Burke obsenres, that ** they were as well fitted 
*' for the oppression, impoyerishment, and degradation of a people, and 
'* the debasement in them of human nature itself, as ever proceeded 
** from the perverted ingenuity of man." 

Arthur Young, in his '< Tour in Ireland," speaks of the effects of 
these penal laws on industry, in the following terms: "The only 
** considerable manufacture in Ireland which carries in all its parts the 
** appearance of industry, is the linen, and it ought never to be forgotten 
'* tliat this is solely confined to the Protestant parts of the kingdom; 
*' yet we may see from the example of France and other countries, that 
'* there is nothing in the Roman Catholic religion itself that is incom- 
* * patible with manufacturing industry. The poor Catholics in the South 
•* of Ireland spin wool very generally, but the purchasers of their labour 
** and the whole woollen trade are in the hands of the Quakers of 
** Clonmel, Carrick, Bandon, &q. The fact is, the professors of that 
" religion are under such discouragements, that they cannot engage in 
** any trade which requires both industry and capital. If they succeed 
•* and make a fortune, what are they to do with it ? They can neither 
" buy land, nor take a mortgage, nor even fine down the rent of a lease. 
'* Where is there a people in the world to be found industrious under 
'* such circumstances ? But it seems to be the meaning, wish, and intent 
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were evidently intended to enslave the Roman 
Catholics, by preventing them from acquiring pro- 
perty, wag a serious bar to imijrovemeiit. To this 
was added the commercial jealousy of the English 
people, under the influence of the theory of protec- 
tion, now 80 generally exploded. From this jea- 
lousy resulted the restrictions on the intercourse of 
Ireland with foreign nations, a systematic discou- 



'* of Qte discoverj lawi, that none of them thould ever be rich. 
" the principle of that eysleto that wealthy tubjeetf would lie m 
" anil therefore every means Ib taken to reduce and keep them to a state 
" of porerly. If this is not the iotenti-oii of the laws, they ore the 
*' moat abominable heap of self-contradietiona that erer were iaaued to 
*■ the world. They are framed in aueli a manner, that no Catholic 
" (hkll liate the inducement to liueotue rieh. But if, in spite of tlie«e 
" laws, he ihould ocddeti lolly gain wealth, that the wholu kingdom 
" ihould not aDbrd him a pouibliity of inresting it. Take the laws 
" Ml] their execution into one view, and this state of the ease is so true, 
" that they aetually do not seem to be so much levelled at tlie rcliKioo, 
" M St the property thut is found iu it. By the law, a priest is to be 
" transported and hanged for readiog mass, but the mass is very readily 
" Idt to them with impunity. Let the some priest, however, make a 
" fhrtune by his mus, and from tliat moment he i« tlie object of perse- 
" eutlon. The domineering aristocracy of five hundred thousand Pro- 
" twtauta feel the sweets of having two millions of slares ; they have 
" BOl the least objection to the teneU of tbat religion, which keeps them 
'• by (he laws of the land in subjection j but properly and slavery are 
" too incompntible to live together. Hence the special care taken that 
" no inch tiling iliould arise among them. '''-Port II. p. 33. 

" The system puraued in Ireland has had no other tendency but that 
*' ef driving out of the kingdom all the personal wealth of the Catholics, 
"Htd irtnlntiiting llieir industry witliiii It. Tite face of the country, 
" ntty olijcct, in short, which prc«eota to the eye of a traveller, tell 
" him bow (dlKlually tliis has been done. I urge it not as an argument ; 
' tlw whole kingdom speaks it aa a Eitct." — Fart II. p. 94. 
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ragement of the woollen manufiswture, and much 
other interference injurious to the trade of the 
country.* Ireland was treated as a colony to be 
governed for the benefit of her powerfiil neighbour, 
not for her own. 

In the years 1778 to 1782, contemporaneously 
with the relaxation of the penal laws, acts were 
passed by the English parliament, releasing the 
trade of Ireland from these injurious restrictions. 
The export of woollen manu&ctures was per- 
mitted, and a free trade granted with the colo- 
nial possessions of England. But this was not 
effected without much and violent opposition on the 
part of the English manufecturers ; the petitions 



• <* I shall/' said King William III. to the English Commons, on the 
2nd of July, 169S, "do all that lies in me to disconrage the woollen 
** manufactures of Ireland." 

The exportation of wool and woollen manu&ctures from Ireland was 
prohibited by laws of the English parliament on pain of confiscation, impri- 
sonment, and transportation . An act of the English parliament, passed in 
1699, the 10 and 11 Wm. III. cap. x., after referring to '* wool and the 
** woollen manufactures of cloth, serge, baize, kerseys, and other stuffs 
** made and mixed with wool," as *'the greatest and most profitable com- 
*' modities of the kingdom, on which the value of lands and the trade of 
** the nation do chiefly depend," proceeds to state that great quantities "of 
" the like manufactures have of late been made and are daily increasing 
" in the kingdom of Ireland, and in the English plantations of America, 
** and are exported from thence to foreign markets heretofore supplied from 
** England, which will inevitably sink the value of land, and tend to tiie 
*' ruin of the trade and the woollen manufkcture of this realm," and 
thereupon strictly prohibits the export in future both of wool and of 
woollen goods to any part of the world except to England, fix>m either 
Ireland or the plantations. 
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against the plan were numerous ; the house occupied 
more than two months in considering it, and in the 
end the ministry were forced to modify it by a variety 
of restrictive clauses.* 

Trade being so far freed, and the penal laws re- 
laxed, it might naturally be expected that Ireland, 
thus loosed from the shackles which had hitherto 
impeded her progress, would rapidly improve. But 
the influence of long continued oppression did not 
pass away vnth the removal of the many restric- 
tions under which the country had laboured. The 
penal laws, discouraging the industry of the Roman 
Catholics, and throwing difficulties in their way, 
as respects the purchase or improvement of landed 



* Pitt, in pruposing tbe«e mewures, mid, "tlie house would recollect 
" thai, traai tlic Bevolutian to a period withtu the memorj of erer; man 
" wbo heard him. indeed aiitil tliesc very few yean, the EngliEli system 
" hail been tbut of Jehairing Ireland from the eiijoymcnt and use of her 
" own resourcea ; to make that kiugdom completely subservient to the 
" inlemls and opulence of this country, without suffering her to share 
■' b t)ie bouutiea of nature, In the induitrf of her citizens, or making 
" them contribute to the general iDlerests and atrengtli of the empire. 
" Tliia tyslvia of cruel and abominable restraints boil however been 
*' explodnl. It was at once Irnrsb and unjust, and it was as impoUtic ai 
" it WM opprtsaire ; for howcrcr necessary it might be to the partial 
" benefit of distriets ia Groat Britain, it promoted not tlie real prospe- 
" rity and streuf^h of the empire. That which hod been tlte system 
" caanteract«d the tdndness of Providence, and euipeniled the industry 
" and entt^riuise of man. Ireland was put under such restraint, that 
" dw) waa shut out from every ipedea of commerce. She wasrealmined 
" tctaa ieading the produce of her own soil to foreign markets, and all 
" Mxreapuadcacc witli the eolanies of Brluiin was proliibiled to her, so 
" UmI the could not derive their commodities but through the medium 
" If Britain," &c. 
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property, had induced those who acquired moni 
to hoard it in conceahnent, instead of usmg it 
for the improvement of their property ; and had in 
great measure prevented the formation of a middle 
class. The reckless management of many of the 
large estates, and the impoverished condition i 
their owners, had a most injurious effect, 
agitated state of the country previous to the Uniflj 
the short but bloody contest in 1798, the : 
taken to quell the insurrection, in arraying one p 
tion of the people ngainst the other, increased ( 
embittered feelings already existing, added to 
difficulty, and delayed the period of improvement'!" 

By the enactment of 1793, the lower classes of 
Roman Catholics obtained all the political pow 
which their position in life enabled them to exea 
cise, while the rich and educated were refused thoi 
posts of honor or emolument to which they might 
naturally aspire. The fruits of this injudicious 
policy were soon apparent. The upper classes were 
dissatisfied. They petitioned parliament for com- 
plete emancipation from all the disabilities affect- 
ing them. For many years their representations 
were disregarded ; at length the attitude they 
assumed, the completeness of their organization, 
their numbers, and the power of the forty-shiUing 
freeholders, whom a stronger motive had freed 
from political subserviency to their landlords, im- 
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peratively enforced their claims ; and in 1829, the 
act for emancipation received the royal assent. 

The successful result of the means used in sup- 
port of the Roman Catholic claims, taught the 
people to rely on intimidation for the att^ment 
of political objects. The agitation produced in 
the minds of men by the various political asso- 
watjons, whether for the advocacy of those claims, 
or for a repeal of the Union, has had a serious effect 
in depressing industry ; by holding out to the people 
undefined prospects of important advantages, to be 
obtained from political changes, which liave tended 
to withdraw them from a reliance on their own 
exertions, as the only sure means of improving 
their condition. 

The writer is well aware that the spirit which 
dictated the penal laws no longer exists ; that 
tbey have been rejiealed with the hearty con- 
eurrence of the great majority of the people of 
England ; and that for many years past the go- 
vernment and the British people have evinced 
great anxiety for the complete identification of the 
interests of Ireland with those of England and 
Scotland. The subject is here referred to, merely to 
diow the effect of these, laws on the industry of the 
country. The laws have been changed, but their 
depres^g influence has not yet ceased to exist. 
In spite uf all depressing circumstances, Ireland 
D 2 
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has improved during the past sixty years. Statis- 
tical proof could be readily obtained. The city of 
Dublin may have lost something by the removal of 
the Irish nobility and gentry, consequent on the 
union with England ; but even Dublin has improv- 
ed ; while the progress of many of the small coun- 
try towns has been great and rapid. The wealth of 
the country has increased. This is proved by the 
large amount of the public funds transferred from 
England to Ireland. The comforts of the upper 
and middle classes have increased. The internal 
trade of the country has increased greatly, and 
many small towns have well-stocked shops and 
comfortable shopkeepers, where a few years since 
it would have been difficult to purchase the com- 
monest necessaries of life. The state of society is 
better. The people are more industrious and more 
provident. But, in all these respects, we are 
still much behind our richer neighbours, whose 
wealth and civilization date from a period so much 
earlier. 

The agricultural class is certainly much inferior 
to that of England in wealth, management of their 
farms, and manner of living ; yet in many districts 
the formers are in much better circumstances than 
they were ; the system of cultivation is improved, 
and a considerably greater value of stock is to 
be found on the &rms. The lowest class of all, 
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thu mere labourer, is thf only one whose advance- 
ment is not evident ; there is even cause to fear 
that liis condition is worse now than it was sixty 
years ago. Certainly the number of the distressed 
has greatly increased. The report of the commts- 
aoners on the occupation of land in Ireland, 
contains the following remarks on this subject : 

" Another general reinark which our tour 
"through the country, and an extensive intercourse 
" with the farming classes enable us to make, is, 
" that in almost every part of Ireland unequivocal 
"^onptoms of improvement, in spite of many 
" embarrassing and counteracting circumstances, 
" continually present themselves to the view ; and 
"that there exists a very general and increasing 
" spirit and desire for promotion of such improve- 
"raeut, from which the roost beneficial results 
" may fairly be expected. 

" Indeed, speaking of the country generally, 
"with some exceptions which are unfortunately 
" too notorious, we believe that at no former period 
*' did 90 active a spirit of improvement prevail ; nor 
" could well-directed measures for the attainment 
"of tliat object have been proposed with a better 
" prospect of success than at the present moment. 

" We regret, however, to be obliged to add, tliat 
" in most parts of Ireland there seems to be by no 
" means a corresponding advance in the condition 
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and comforts of the labouring classes. A reference 
to the evidence of most of the witnesses will show, 
that the agricultural labourer of Ireland con- 
tinues to suffer the greatest privations and hard- 
ships ; that he continues to depend upon casual 
and precarious employment for subsistence ; 
that he is still badly housed, badly fed, badly 
clothed, and badly paid for his labour. Our 
personal experience and observation, during our 
inquiry, have afforded us a melancholy confir- 
mation of these statements ; and we cannot 
forbear expressing our strong sense of the patient 
endurance, which the labouring classes have 
generally exhibited, under sufferings greater, we 
believe, than the people of any other coimtry in 
Europe have to sustain."* 
No one will deny the correctness of this state- 
ment. It is not overcharged ; it might well have 
been stated in stronger language. The condition 
of our peasantry is the opprobrium of the empire. 
The causes of their degradation and the means of 
remedy is the great question, on the solution of 
which depends the well-being of the whole 
kingdom ; for it may safely be asserted, that our 
peasantry must be elevated to the position of the 
English labourer in civilization, in industry, and in 

* Far. Rep. 1S45, toI. six. p. 12. 



physical comforts, or they will bring down tlie 
()easantry of Kugland to their own level. Steam- 
boats and railroads have done more to amalgamate 
the two countries, than political enactments could 
ever have effected. This facility of intercourse blends 
together the various elements of society ; transfers 
the labour of Connaught to Liverpool or London 
in a few hours, and at a small cost ; enables even 
the professional beggar, who can no longer obtain 
a potato from the poor cottier of Mayo, now 
reduced to destitution greater than his own, to 
remove bis business to a richer people, exposing 
them to the contagion of his physical disease and 
his moral degradation. Quarantine regulations 
are useless. The attempt to enforce them has 
only served to aggravate the difficulty. The 
power of removal or sending back to Ireland will 
prove equally inefficient. Those sent back at the 
parish expense will have no perceptible effect on 
the whole number ; a small sum will enable them 
to return again.* Labour will move to that coun- 



* TliU stehimcnt nm; be illostntted lij the following extract from 
thu prociMilmgi of tlic Gluguw Parochial Board, talun from a. local 
paper, and copied into Snundcra' Newi Letter, 3rd Sept., 1847. 

" Kttnm n/ Ihth ArrivaU by the Sleamers. — Mr. Willock, the 
" interim loBpcGtor, mode the (bllawlng return of the number of Jeck 
" [naengeri landed inOhLBgow from Ifelood duriiiK the week ending 
** KitL Auguit, IS4T ;— B^ steamcni, 5,134, (iy nulwR;, 741 ; total, 
" 3,875 — incrcBM orcr the previous week, 3,aOD. Of tliat number 170 
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try where a better demand exists, as surely as 
water finds its level ; and no means exist to pre- 
vent our peasantry flocking to England, and form- 
ing an Irish quarter in all the English towns 
and cities, as they have already done in Liverpool, 
Manchester, and London, unless they be enabled to 
obtain employment at home ; unless their condition 
be so raised, that they may have no inducement to 



** were quite unable to work from old age. From the lOth to the 17th 
" August, the arrivals were by steam boat 6,065, by railway 1,410; total 
" 7,495 ; increase on the prerious week 1,620. Of that number 134 were 
"aged people unfit for labour. The total number landed from Ireland 
** from June 15th to August 17th, 1847, has been 26,335. 

" Mr. M'Clure asked if Dr. Thompson could state what proportion of 
" the patients in the new fever hospital were Irish? 

" Dr. Thompson said that out of 1,150 patients, 750 were Irish, 380 
" Scotch, 15 English, and 5 foreigners. 

" Mr. M'Clure wished to know if any answer had been returned by the 
** government to the memorial praying them to put a stop to this im- 
" mense immigration ? 

" Mr. Rutherglen said the memorial had not yet been presented, as 
*' they were awaiting the conclusion of an investigation of the conduct 
" of some of the steam-boat proprietors, who had attempted to evade, 
*' and he believed had evaded, in many instances, the quarantine laws. 

" The chairman expressed his disapprobation very strongly of the 
'* manner in which the steam-boat proprietors had acted. The chairman 
** read a letter which had been transmitted to him by the Lord Provost, 
'* from the authorities of Belfast, complaining that Irish paupers were 
'* sent to Bel&st frt>m Glasgow whose settlement was in the counties of 
" Meath, Tipperary, or Dublin, and who ought therefore to have 
" been sent to other ports. He could not see with what grace 
*' such a complaint came from a town from whence, for every 100 paupers 
** sent back, 1000 were sent to Glasgow. 

" Mr. Willock said the paupers were always sent to the port nearest 
** to the place of settlement" 
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leave their native land for another. This is an Irish 
question^ but it is also an Imperial question, a 
great and pressing difficulty, which is well worthy 
of the closest attention on the part of the people 
of England. Even the complete political separation 
of the two countries would not meet the difficulty. 
It could not prevent intercourse between countries 
in such close proximity. Nothing can meet it, un- 
less the peasantry of Ireland be placed in a posi- 
tion, in which they can raise themselves to that 
degree of comfort, which will induce them to re- 
main at home.* 



* Extract from Lord Stanley's speech on the Poor Belief (Ireland) 
Bill, (Times, 11th May, 1847) : 

*' Do not dream that hy your legislation, leg^late as you will, you can 
" prerent that, which I know is acting strongly on the public mind now, 
'* and which is kindling a flame in this country against Ireland, and every- 
thing Irish ; do not hope that you can prevent the influx of a large body 
'* of labourers from among the poorest classes of Ireland into this country. 
(Hear.) So long as your rate of wages here is higher than the rate in 
" Ireland, so long will that influx take place. (Hear.) The more you 
** keep down the rate of wages in Ireland, the more you will add to this 
** evil ; the more you encourage pauperism, and the more you discourage 
*'ihe occupien of land from giving employment to the labourers, for the 
pmipoee of keeping them off the poor rate ; the more you reduce, in 
short, the amount of labour in Ireland, the more you will have of that 
" influx of pauperism which is threatening to overwhelm this country." 
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CHAPTER m. 

Small number of proprietors of land in fee — Tenants in poMesdon rery 
numerous — ^Large grants of land in Munster— Long leases — ^Bfanj 
subordinate interests — Smaller grants in Ulster — Cromwell's grants — 
Property accumulates— Estates rarely sold in parts — Mortgages, Ac 
— Unsuitable agents^Land but little improred — Settlement of Ulster 
— Tenant-right compared with copyhold tenure in En^^iand— Cannoft 
be safely interfered with where established — Agrarian outrages— Their 
objects — ^Insecurity of possession — Its depressing effect upon indnstry 
— Subdivision of land — Consolidation — Consequent sufferings of 
ejected tenantry — Difficulty of obtaining another farm— Wretched 
condition of labourers living by con-acre — ^Difficulties attending this 
state of things. 

From the Report of the Commissioners for the 
Census in 1841, we find the whole number of &rms 
in Ireland, exceeding one acre in extent, to be 
691,202, of which nearly one-half, or 310,436, are 
under five acres. If we add the number of hold- 
ings under one acre, (which the census does not 
state) it will make the holdings under five acres 
much more than half. The proprietors in fee 
are probably fewer than in an equal area in any 
part of Western Europe, — Spain only excepted ; 
whilst the tenants in possession of land are more 
nimierous.* 

* The number of proprietors in fee has been estimated at about 8000. 



These remarks apply more strongly to Con- 
naught than to any other of the provinces. Tlie 
estates in Connaught are pecuharly large. Several 
proprietors have more than 100,000 acres. The 
proportion of small farms is greater there than in 
the rest of Ireland, being 100,254 from one to five 
acres, while the whole number of fiirms is only 
155,842.* 

By fiir the greater part of Ireland has been con- 
fiscated since the reign of Henry VIII. The 
grantees of confiscated lands in Munster received 
from Elizabeth hxrge tracts of 4,000 to 20,000 
acres of good land, besides mountain and bog. 
The result has in many cases been, that the owners 
preferred living in England, and let their lands 
on long leasea, or for a perpetuity, to others, who 
iu their turn let the lauds in smaller por- 
tions, at a profit rent ; thus becoming inferior 
landlords, or middlemen. It frequently happens 
that two, three, or four of these intervene between 
the head landlord and the actual possessor of the 
soil, each of them holding by a long lease, and 
deriving a profit rent. This multiplication of subor- 
dinate interests is a great bar to impi-ovement.f 



* See Appendix D. 

i The fbUowUig is tbc Bubstancc of a Btatcment made b; an aji- 
pUfmnt (u the Relief Comniitlee of the Society of FriCD<la, respcot- 
iog a townluid ia Ihe conntj of Roacomiiiou, for wtiivh he uked 
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When James I. undertook the plantation of Ulster, 
the evils of Elizabeth's large grants had become 
evident. His grants were therefore generally 
limited to 1,000 or 2,000 acres of good land, with 
a feir proportion of mountain and bog, and some 
provision was made to secure the residence of the 
grantee. The grants made by Cromwell were 
still smaller, being in many cases about 100 acres ; 
and the grantees being generally resident, consti- 
tuted a small proprietary, whose influence has 
been most beneficial in the districts where they 
settled. 

Property naturally accumulates. The personal 
estate being generally divided on the death of the 
owner, counteracts this tendency ; but when a 
landed proprietor buys up a small neighbouring 



asflistance : "It coutains about six hundred acres ; is owned in 
<* fee by an English nobleman, but leased in peipetuity to a gen« 
'* tleman living in another part of Ireland, for the sum of £30. 
** He has again leased it in perpetuity at a profit rent of £200 per 
*' annum. The third landlord has divided it, the applicant holding from 
'* him nearly one third, for which he pays a rent of £150 per annum." 
The applicant, retaining a portion in his own hands, appears to have 
subdivided the remainder of his holding among sixteen families, who 
are the actual tenants in possession, and cultivate the soil. He states that 
the two first mentioned landlords ** care nothing about the tenants ;" con- 
sidering no doubt that they have no interest in the good or bad manage- 
ment of the property, as they have ample security for their rent, and 
can never hope for any increase ; and that the whole care and expense 
devolve on himsell 

This is not an uncommon case. The same condition of things, van* 
ously modified, is to be met with in all parts of the country. 
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estate, lie frequently fiitails it, and both descend 
to hia heir as one property. Even when estates 
ure brought into the market for sale, they are 
rarely sold in parts. Thus the number of landed 
proprietors constantly lessens. 

The commissioners for enquiry into tlie occu- 
pation of land in Ireland allude to the landed 
proprietar}' thus : — " The number of proprie- 
" tors of land in Ireland is small, when com- 
" pared >vith its extent, and the amount of its 
" agricultural population. This circumstance, while 
" probably it is one of the cauees, which have led 
" to the want of that personal attention to the 
" condition of the tenantry, "which is at once the 
" duty and interest of landlords, renders also the 
" impediments in the way of improvement, arising 
" from the nature of the proprietor's tenure, a mat- 
" ter of more urgent public importance in Ireland 
" than elsewhere. 

" It frequently happens that large estates in that 
" country- are held in strict limitation ; and the 
" pecuniary circumstances of the landed proprie- 
" tors generally, arising in some cases out of 
** femily charges, and resulting in others from 
" improvidence or carelessness, possibly of former 
" proprietors, disable many, even of the best dis- 
" posed landlords, from improving their property, 
*• or encouraging improvement among their t^nan- 
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^^ try, in the manner which would conduce at once 
^^ to their own interest and the public advantage. 
" Many of the evils incident to the occupation of 
" land in Ireland may be attributed to this cause."* 
In this portion of their report, the commissionere 
have mentioned two of the grand difficulties in 
the way of improvement : that the proprietors 
are bound up by strict settlement, and that they 

Another and a very important one has been already 
alluded to, namely, the leases and sub-leases in per- 
petuity, or for a very long period, which absentee 

for the purpose of devolving the cares and duties of 
landlord on some one who might be better able to 
perform them, and thus securing to themselves a 
more certain though it may be a smaller rental. 

Public opinion attributes a great part of the 
evils of Ireland to these middlemen, probably with- 
out sufficient consideration. No doubt many of 
them are hard and griping landlords ; but there 
are others, whose property is extremely well ma- 
naged, and it should be recollected that in many 
districts they form almost the only resident gentry, 
and almost the only semblance of a middle class. 



* Report of Commiwioners for Enquiry into the Occapation of Land 
in Ireland — Par. Rep. 1845, roL xix. page 12. 
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A fer greater amount of injury is sustained under 
circumstances which are by no means uncommon, 
when the chief qualification of an agent is either 
the power to advance money to his employer, or 
the firmness to enforce payment of rent fix)m a 
pauperised or unwilling tenantry. When an agent 
of * this description is nonresident, the absentee 
landlord is deprived of the means of knowing the 
character of his tenants, whilst the tenants have 
not the advantage of that social supervision, and 
advice in agricultural mattere, which might be 
some compensation for the absence of a conscien- 
tious landlord ; and are too often left to the extor- 
tion and tyranny of under-agents, bailiflfe, &c. 
Many of our most intelligent proprietors have seen 
this evil, and have endeavoured to correct it by 
the appointment of agents who have a proper sense 
of the important duties required in the manage- 
ment of an estate. 

The management by a receiver under the Court 
of Chancery, has been even worse than that to 
which allusion has just been made; but some im* 
provement appears to have recently taken place 
in tills respect* 

Thus bound up by settlements, mortgaged, 
encumbered with heavy annuities and femily 

* See Appendix Y. 
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charges, burdened with leases in perpetuity, and 
frequently held by a questionable title, many 
estates managed by unsuitable agents, or receivers 
under the courts, is it extraordinary that the land 
of Ireland has remained almost unimproved ? The 
owners in fee, in many cases, have no interest in its 
improvement. It would not increase their rentaL 
They merely derive from the land an annuity, as 
if they were mortgagees. Or if the estate be en- 
tailed, the life possessor has little anxiety to im- 
prove it, at the expense of his younger children, 
for the benefit of his heir. Uncertainty of title is 
yet more discouraging, for who will spend money 
in improving a property of which the ownership is 
in doubt ? 

One of the " articles" issued by James I. for 
the plantation of Ulster, was as follows : " The 
" said undertakers shall not demise any part of 
" their lands at will only, but shall make certain 
" estates for years, for life, in tail, or in fee simple." 
Another article bound " every undertaker, within 
" two years after the date of his letters patent, to 
" plant or place a competent number of English 
"or Scottish tenants upon his portion." The 
undertakers were also bound to build a castle or 
other fortified residence, and other houses for their 
tenants, and to reside on their estate in person or 
by authorised deputy, for the first five years at 
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least. Such were some of the wise provisions of 
that plantation or colonizing with Scotch or English, 
which, whatever may have been its humanity or 
justiee towards the original owners, has certainly 
resulted in producing in Ulster an industrious and 
enterijrising population, which will bear a fair com- 
parison with the best parts of England. There 
is a spirit of industry and independence among the 
peasantry, and an energy in the manufacturing and 
commercial classes, superior to any other part of 
Ireland. The fiirmers, small and large, are more 
thrifty and more desirous to improve their farms, 
than elsewhere. Education is more ^videly diffused, 
and the amount of social comfort is greater than 
in most other parts of Ireland. The provision 
against absenteeism may not fully have attained 
the intended object, but it has certainly secured a 
considerable number of resident proprietors. 

There is one most striking peculiarity, which 
prevails in many of the coanties of Ulster — the 
custom of tenant-right, — respecting which the fol- 
lowing extract is quoted from the report of the 
oommissioners for inquiry into the occupation of 
land : — 

" Under the influence of this custom, the tenant 
" claims, and generally exercises, a right to dispose 
" of his holding for a valuable consideration, al- 
" though he may himself be a tenant-at-ivill, and 
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" although he may have expended nothing in per- 
" manent improvements. We found that in various 
" parts of that province, sums equal tp ten, twelve, 
" or fifteen years' purchase upon the rent, are 
" commonly given for the tenant-right ; and this 
" not only when the rent is considered low, but 
" when it is fully equal to the value. 

" Anomalous as this custom is, if considered with 
" reference to all ordinary notions of property, it 
" must be admitted, that the district in which it 
" prevails has thriven and improved, in comparison 
" with other parts of the country."* 

This custom has probably resulted from that 
article of the terms of settlement, by which the 
undertakers were restrained fix)m demising thdr 
lands to tenants-at-will, joined to the independent 
character of a tenantry, who knew and were 
determined to maintain their rights. The first 
tenants, it is natural to suppose, were promised 
leases in accordance with the terms of the planta- 
tion. They must have incurred the whole or great 
part of the expense of the buildings and other 
necessary improvements, and they naturally claimed 
the right to hold undisturbed possession so long as 
they paid their rent duly ; and to bequeath it to 
their heirs, or dispose of it by sale to others. 

* Par. Rep. 1845, yoL xix. page 14. 
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The landlord apiwara to have prudently consented 
to tills claim, requiring all arrears of rent to be 
pmd, and that the new tenant should be approved of 
by hira. Tliis custom appears somewhat analogous 
to the copyhold tenure in Eng'land, of which Black- 
stone says, that it " was in its original and foun- 
" dation nothing better than a mere estate at will." 
" Yet that will is qualified, restrained, and limited, 
" to be exerted according to the custom of the 
" manor. This custom being suffered to grow up by 
" the lord, is looked upon as the evidence and inter- 
" pret*r of his will : his will is no longer arbitrary 
" and precarious, but fixed and ascertained by the 
" custom to be the same, and no other, that has 
" time out of mind been exercised and declared by 
" hia ancostora." " A copyhold tenant is therefore 
" now full as properly a tenant by the custom, as 
" a tenant-at-will, the custom having arisen from a 
'* seriea of imiform wills." 

Whether a court of law would adjudge to the 
tenant where this custom of tenant-right prevails, 
the same legal estate enjoyed by a copyholder 
in England, is questionable. Probably the case 
may never be disputed at law. Large sums of 
money have been invested in permanent buildings 
and other valuable improvements, without any 
other security. The landlords, if from no higher 
principle, arc compelled to recognize it by the fear 
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of outrage. It can scarcely be touched with impu- 
nity. Any serious attempt, where the custom has 
generally prevailed, would create a Tipperary in 
Down or Armagh ; and to quote the words of John 
Hancock, agent to Lord Lurgan, as given in evi- 
dence before the commissioners, " if systematic 
" efforts were made amongst the proprietors of 
" Ulster to invade tenant-right, I do not believe 
" there is force at the disposal of the Horseguards 
" sufficient to keep the peace of the province." It 
may safely be asserted that a successful attempt, 
which should deprive the tenantry of their present 
security of possession, would quickly check im- 
provement, and reduce the people of Ulster to a 
level with the rest of Ireland, as regards industry 
and respect for the laws. 

The custom of tenant-right naturally connects 
itself with agrarian outrages,* a portion of which 



* Extract firom Reports of CommiBaioners of Inquiry into Occupation 
of Land in Ireland (Reports, 1645, yoL zix. p. 42) :_ 

" In Tipperary for a long time past, and in some other counties more 
'* recently, there has prerailed a system of lawless violence, which has 
** led in numerous instances to the perpetration of cold-hlooded murders. 

" These are generally acts of reyenge for some supposed injury inflict- 
*< ed upon the party who commits or instigates the commission of the 
** outrage. 

*' But the notions entertained of injury in such cases, are r^ulated 
<* hy a standard fixed hy the will of the most lawless and unprincipled 
" members of the community. 

** If a tenant is removed, even after repeated warnings, from land 
" which he has neglected or misused, he is looked upon, in the districti 



are in fact the endeavour of the small fermers, 
by illegal combinatiou, to extend the tenant-right 
throughout Ireland. The perpetrators of these out- 
rages are generally the sons of small farmers or the 
fiinn servants. They have not succeeded in in- 
ducing the landlords in the three southern pro- 
vinces to recognize the right ; but they have been 
able, in many districts, to compel a payment on the 
part of the incoming tenant, under the name of 
purchasing the good-will. The amount jmid is by 
no means so large as in those parts of Ulster where 
h is sanctioned by long usage. It may rather be 
considered as a payment for the sake of quiet jxis- 
session, the amount of which depends verj' much 
on the turbulence of the district, and the despera- 
tion of the former tenant. Outrages of this cha- 
racter appear to be nearly one-sixth of the whole 
number specially reported to the constabulary 



"tuwhichve arc DOW referring, as an iujared mim, andtheJcoreetoouftun 
' goes oat Tot vcngewice upon Ilie landlord or the agent, and upon the 
" man who mcceeds to the farm ; aoU at times, a large Dumericul pro- 
" portion oT Uic neigUbourhtioil louk with infliflerence upon the moat 
" •tmcioDE acCf of violence, and by screening the criminnl, Abet and 
" encoarngs the crime. Mordeni ore perpetrated at noon-day on a pul>- 
" lie Ughway, md vrhUtt the asgiisain coully retire*, the people look on, 
" mm] eriuL'e do horror U the bloody deed. 

" Tlie wliolv aature of Cbristiiui men appears, in auch eases, to bo 
■■ cbugttl, and the one absorbing feeling oa to the poMcsslon of liuid, 
" itiflus all oUicra, and cxtinguiahes the pUuncat prlodpUa of liumu- 
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<il!icc in the year 1844, but to constitute neaify 
unc-tliird in the counties of Tipperaiy, Leitrim, 
Koscomnion. and the King's County. 

These outrages ocoasionally, though rarely, arise 
from sectarian pn^judioe ; or they are perpetrated 
with a view of regulating wages or rents, or of com- 
pelling the letting of liuid by con-acre, or of regulat- 
ing its price ; but in almost all cases they are more 
or less connect^l with an anxiet}'- to retain possea- 
sion of hind, which, in places where it is ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain employment during a 
large part of the year, offers the only certain meana 
of subsistence. To lose the possession of land, to 
be refused ground on con-acre, is to be deprived of 
all means of 8upjx)rt.* It is often a question of life 
and death to the imfortunate pciisant. The perpe- 
tmtors of these outrages are soi'eened from justice, 
by the active sympathy of the labouring classes 
and small fanners, who consider them as support- 
ing the cause of the poor against the rich. Mur- 
ders are committed in the open day, before hun- 
dreds of spe(*tators, and no offer of reward can 
l)rocure information. If the party be arrested, it 
is clitUcult to obtain a conviction. Witnesses refuse 
to givi^ evidence. Juries are often unable to agree, 
even where the evidence appears conclusive of the 



* Sec App€mUx A A. 



guilt of the accused. The perpetrators of a large 
proportion of agrarian outrag-es escape detection. 

It is evident that the insecurity of possession, 
for which a remedy is sought in these outrages, 
has a most depressing effect upou the industry of 
the agricultural populatiou. " The greater por- 
tion of the occupiers of land in Ireland hold as 
tenauta from year to year."* If, as is the practice 
in England, the ferms were let, with suitable houses 
and fa.m\ buildings, with good gates and fences, 
and that the tenant had merely to keep tlie place 
in order, he might perhaps disj>en3e with all secu- 
rity, except for the gathering iu of his crop. But 
having to erect all buildings, to make fences and 
gate8,t to do every tiling in short which may be 
necessary to render the ground available as a farm, 
and still liable to be turned out at six months' 
notice, without any compensation for his improve- 
ments, it is not to be expected that he will expend 
much of his labour or capital, where it is uncertain 
how long he may be permitted to enjoy the fruits 
of his exertions. The Irish tenant acts iu these 
circumstances just as an Englishman would do if 
in his place ; he siiends on his farm aa little both 
of capital and labour as he can. The buildings are 



• Digcat of Evidence beforo ComraiisioncrB of Inquiry into Occupa- 
l'H»> iif IdJiil. Tart I. page 2;U. 
t Sw Aiipcndix W. 
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ton))VT^n\ A imxd cabin thatched, perhaps a caw- 

bou^' of the ;iwiio iiiat^iials. They cost him but 

ttftlo. .^ud ^'i'l not K^ of much value to his saooe»- 

5^\r, riu* tVr.^vs are inexpensive ; the gates are 

nuikovOiirts: ]vrKs]>!i the cart, or a turf-creel tamed 

uivNuio itown, U run into a gap in the ditch. He 

u^Nor tV.ink^ of dnuning. The long winters are 

)vvxM\; ii*. lvHo:u^:5s^ If successful, he conceals his 

mkvnvnv Ho pr<*!cnds jxn'orty, lest his landlord 

n!\ouUI Iv U'v,^,*ou\i to raise the rent. His capital is 

not s'\iviuu\J o.v. t?:o improvement of the fiurm, but 

lio (vuvH So l;4\ K s^^mothing, jx^rhaps hidden in a 

!\.*U* III t!:o «h,iU'h, to er.aMe him. if dispossessed, to 

^vi .uu^ilvr. U is tnie that there are many pro- 

i'iMx*»,> v*t* !;iiul. wi'.v^ ^\. ;:M not take advantage of 

>u%!i »nip:\*\v'v.u::^< ov. t'i.o jvirt of a tenant, in 

%»r\U r (o PiiiM' !;is i\ :u , l^:;: a vorv few instances to 

clu' v%»u(rar\ ai\* Mirtix^irv.i to sliake confidence and 

It has Isvn c^hwulx statoil that more than half 
tho tarins in Iin^KuuI aiv uuilor tivo acres. Various 
rmiM's lijiNo roiuhiuril to pi\Hhuv this. The desire 
to rrraio xotris, in oiNK*r to iiuMvase the pirliamen- 
tarv iiitorost ot' the huuUonl. had considerable effect, 
so liwi}:^ as a loaso for lives, jjiving the lessee an 
interest of forty slnllin«xs per annum, conferred the 
Inmrhise. Ilighi r n»nts eould also Ix* oht4iined for 
tliese small farms, than large farmei*s were willing 
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to pay; and therefore many tenants with long leases 
sublet their holdings in small portions, tlius obtain- 
ing a considerable profit rent. Another, and pcr^ 
haps the principal cause was this, that the posses- 
Mon of land having heretofore offered the only cer- 
tain means of subsistence, the father looked upon 
his ferm as a provision for his family, and subdi- 
vided it among his sons at his death; thus often 
dividing it into portions so small, that the whole 
produce would have been insufficient for the sup- 
port of a fiimily, even if there were no rent to be 
pmd.* 

* " The parcat poueMed of a farm, looks upon it as a meaiiB of provi- 
" cling for hie family after liia ileceaie, and conBequently rarely iadncM 
" them to adopt any other tlian i^ricultural pnrauita, or makes any other 
" pcoridon for tbem Uiao the miterabie segment of a farm whieh he can 
" cane tat each oot of his lioliling, itself perhaps below the emallcst aize 
•' whith can give profitable occupation to a tkmily. Each boo, as he U 
" married, is installed on his portioo of the gronnd, and in eome coses, 
•' tien the wne-in-lftw receive as the dowries of their brides some share of 
" the larm. In vain does the landlord or agent tlircaten the tenant ; in 
" rain it the crcctioa of new houses prohibited, or the tupply of turf 
' ' liouteJ, The tenant relies on tbe sympathy of his class to prevent 
" tJKtmcnt, and on his own ingenuity to defeat the other impedimenta 
*' to hit favorite mode of providing for Ub fiimily. 

" The peculiar system adopted in most parts of Ireland in subdividing 
" Unil. adits much to the evils nei^esaarily accompanying the existence of 
" holiiinga to minute aa those nhich the practice of sobdivisioa tends to 

" Insleail of each tub-tenant, or aasignee of a portion of the fikrm, re- 
" wiving his holding in one compact lot, he obtains a part of each particu- 
" laTijiiAlity of land, so tlutC hi* tenement coniistBofs number of scattered 
" pMchoi. each Un small to be separately fenced, anil exiwsed to the con- 
" ttoni detircdatJon* of his neighbour't cattle, Ihut affording a fruitful 
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The only remedy for this great and increaaing 
evil was " consolidation f to re-unite several of 
these minute holdings into one of reasonable size. 
To effect this, it was necessary to eject many of 
the holders of those subdivided &rms : or, in other 
words, to "clear the estate/'* This has been 
a work of great difficulty, and a fertile source of 
outrage. The tenants have availed themselves of 
every means to retain possession, and have frequent- 
ly succeeded by illegal combination and threats of 
violence. Sometimes ejectments have been effected 
on a large scale. The inhabitants of whole villages 
have been turned adrift at once, without a home to 
go to, without the prospect of employment, or any 
certain means of subsistence. Some few landlords, 
feeling boimd to help those whom they have dis- 
possessed, have procured for them other means of 

" source of quarrcU, and utterly preyenting the x>088ibilit7 of the intro- 
'* duction of any improved system of husbandry. 

" Lord George Hill records, among other facts relating to land held in 
* * this way, or according to the provincial term, * held in rundale,' that 
'* one person held his farm in forty-two different patches, and at last gave 
** it up in despair of finding it : and that a field of half an acre was held 
•• by twenty-two different persons. 

*' It frequently happens that when land has been sublet or subdiyided, 
. '* but one tenant is recognised by the landlord, although there are sereral 
*< actual occupiers. In this case, each portion of land being responsible 
** for the rent of all, the industrious tenant may be forced to pay the 
" arrears really due by his idle partners.'*— Digest of Evidence on Occu- 
pation of Land, Part I. page 419. 

* Sec Appendix X. for the remarks of ttie Commissioners on Occu- 
pation of Land respecting consolidation. 
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support, or have assisted them to cmigmte to 
America. Others, thinking it bcttiir to pay for 
quiot possession than to incur the risk of outrage, 
have induced them to quit by the payment of 
a small sura of money. But unless some further 
care be given, tx> place them in a way of obtaining 
onployinent for their support, the money is soon 
expended, and the unfortunate people become per- 
fectly destitute." 
Even in cases where the tenant, being dispos- 

* The Cbllowing to from the report of a charitable relief comsutlee, 
after inTestigiilinu the ciri:ainatanceB of Bome of these cjectcJ paupers : 

** llie comniittee farther learned that nome liuided pr»priclori in the 
" neighbourhood, finding that the smsil cottiers and iquatteTt on their 
*' |>rop<!rtic* were incapable of cultivating their land, and being uIbo de- 
" drotu of relieving their estatca from the burden of a |>auper populo- 
" lioQ, offered them money if they woold give ap qmct and peaceable 
*' poucMion of their holdiogs, and pull their houses down. These ofTera 
"were generally accepted; the dwellings were destroyed, and the 
" wre(4died bouseleM outcasts sought refuge in the towni and when 
■■ ibeir money was expended, being nnable lo procure admission into 
" Uie union workbonae, owing to its crowded state, they were compelled 
'• to wander about Uie streets, orlie in openslieda, without any means of 
" support Tliere ii too modi reason to believe that altlu>ugh some 
" lanillords gave money, and perhaps to the full value, to their poor 
" MiutiLSi to level their houses, yet that several others were by no 
" mmuiB to scrupulous i some of the poor squatters being very hotBhly 
" treated ; adrantitgc being token of their absence while at work on the 
" ronJg to prostrate their dwellings, without ^ther notice or compenM- 
'• lion, and tlius, on returning from their day's work, tUey found them- 
" ««1tc> ileprived of a place of shelter. The nuniereus demolished 
"bunseB wtiichmettheeyein thcueighbourliood. bnt too plainly indicate 
" that measure* of a sweeping cliaracter were resorted to. Unleu 
" Mmething in tlie luttare of n law of settlement be qiccdily adopted. 
" Udi wlMlMole eviction of tenantry will be certain to increase." 
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fiessed of his farm, receives the fiill value in money, 
he often finds it impossible to obtain another, and 
after some ineffectual attempts, his capital is ex- 
pended, and he sinks into hopeless poverty. A 
case which has come under the writer's personal 
observation will illustrate this. 

The party alluded to held a farm of twenty 
acres in the county of Wicklow, under a lease for 
twenty-one years and one life, which expired seven- 
teen years since. For two years he hoped to obtain 
a renewal, and repeatedly tendered his rent, which 
was always refused ; but, at the expiration of this 
period, he was served with an ejectment, and 
forced, very unwillingly, to quit, and the ferm was 
added to the holding of another tenant. The agent 
arranged that the new tenant should give the late 
occupier £50 for quiet possession, to which the land- 
lord added £50 more, and forgave him the two 
years' rent. The landlord even offered to pay the 
passage of himself and his family to America, but 
he preferred remaining, still hoping to obtain ano- 
ther fisirm, and being then possessed of a capital of 
£300. Three years were spent in ineffectual 
efforts to obtain a farm ; meanwhile he lived on 
his capital, until it gradually dwindled away, and 
left him, as he now is, a common day labourer. 
He is a sober, industrious, intelligent old man, 
and has brought up his children respectably. 
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The houses in which these poor people have 
lived are generally destroyed, to prevent others 
taking possession of them. The unhappy outcasts 
themselves, taking refuge in the nearest to^vn, hide 
their distress in some cellar or low-priced room ; or 
they build a turf cabin on the outskirts of a bog, 
and look for casual employment, and take " a bit of 
ground in con-acre" to plant with potatoes ; or they 
squat on some mountain common, or on some rocky 
place near the sea, tempted by the facility of ob- 
taining sea-weed for manuring the potato ground. 
The more enterprising proceed at once, before their 
means are exhausted, to England, where they 
generally contrive to make out a living by labo- 
rious employment. 

For a small fanner in Ireland to sink to the con- 
dition of a labourer, is so great a fell, that he will 
make every effort to avoid it. The former almost 
invariably has a tolemble house and a good roof 
over him, and a auificiency of potatoes at least. 
The labourer's cabin is too well kjiown to need 
much description ; a single room, with mud floor, 
often without window or chinmcy, and with a roof 
80 ill thatched that heavy rain penetrates it. The 
supply of labour is much beyond the demand ; there 
U therefore great deficiency of employment, and the 
wages are miserably low. In the eastern part of Ire- 
land, and near the large cities, these wages are gene- 
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rally paid in money ; but in the western counties, 
the labourer or cottier gives a certain number of 
clays' labour annually, in payment for the rent of 
the cabin in which he lives, and of a small plot of 
ground in which he grows potatoes for the support 
of his family. His pig and poultry must pro- 
vide clothing, and every thing consumed by the 
family which his potato-garden does not produce. 

Low as is the condition of the cottier or labourer, 
whose labour merely pays the rent of his cabin 
and potato-garden, there is yet a lower class ; those 
who, having no certain employment, are obliged to 
pay a money rent for their wretched cabin, and for 
the land which they take in con-acre,* and whose 
subsistence depends on the success of their crop. 
If it fail, they have no resource ; their bed or 
whatever they have is probably distrained for the 
rent ; nothing remains. There is so little employ- 
ment to be had, that they have no alternative but 
to beg, or steal, or starve. " These appear to be the 
most wretched among the many wretched classes 
in Ireland."! The labourers who go annually to reap 
the harvest in England, and in the eastern parts of 



• The term con-acre means a contract for the use of a small portion 
of land for one or more crops. It does not constitute a tenancy, or 
give any right of possession, but is merely a liberty to joocupy the 
ground.^See Appendix AA. 

t Digest of Evidence, part I. page 475. 



Ireland, nre mostly uf this class; aiul their tarnings 
during this season of employment pay the rent of 
their cabin and con-acre, and assist in clothing them. 
Their numbers have been annually increasing by 
improvident marriages ; and the very small demand 
for labour appeare to render their condition hope- 
less. There are no means of ascertaining exactly 
the number of pei'sons who were dependant on con- 
acre potatoes for their support ; but it must have 
formed a large portion of the population of all the 
western counties, and was not inconsiderable even 
in the eastern comities of Lcinstcr and Ulster. 
Perhaps it may be estimated at 2.000,000. 

The editor of the Digest of the Evidence on the 
Occupatitjn of Land, thus remarks respecting the 
labouring population : — " The means of subsistence 
" of the various classes of labourers in Ireland 
" have long been an enigma, even to those inveati- 
" gators who have given the greatest degree of 
" attention to the subject. There is one feet, how- 
" ever, that all readily admit ; namely, that the 
" continued existence from year to year of this 
" large portion of the population, mainly depended 
" on the i>otato, which is no longer available to 
" them ; and consequently, a distinct provision 
" must now be made for their future support, with- 
" out reference to former habits or practices. 
" There are but two alternatives by which this 
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" object can be accomplished. 1st. Gratuitous re- 
" lief to the femilies of able-bodied labourers, 
" which, if extensively adopted, must produce ruin 
^^ to all classes in Ireland, and great loss to the 
" nation at large. 2nd. A broad principle of 
« permanent improvement of the lands, which are 
" capable of affording ample employment for some 
" years to all the labouring classes."* 

* Part I. page 476. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Fint appearance of disease in the Potato in 1845 — Alann then excited — 
Destroction of the crop in 1846— Estimate of the loss — ^Peasantry 
reduced to destitution — Distress of the mann£&ctnring and civic 
population — Subsequent famine and disease^All classes affected by 
this calamity. 



In the autumn of 1845 the potato crop first ap- 
peared diseased. Some were discoloured or par- 
tially rotten when dug out ; others rotted in the 
pits where they were stored. They were dug out 
apparently healthy, and in a few weeks a large 
proportion were unsound. The sudden decay of 
an important article of food, in a manner so un- 
expected, surprised and alarmed us. Various were 
the reports. The whole crop was believed to 
be decaying, and many feared that before spring 
there would not be a potato left even for seed. 
It was said that the disease was extending to 
other vegetables, that the turnips were infected, 
that there were alarming appearances in the wheat. 
The minds of men were unsettled by a calamity 
for which none could account. A government 
commission was appointed to investigate the sub- 

F 
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ject, to inquire into the nature and extent of 
the injury, and if possible ascertain its cause, and 
discover a remedy which might preserve those 
still uninjured. Their labours produced no result- 
Various suggestions were made, and several ex- 
periments were tried, but they only served to show 
the extent of human ignorance. The cause and 
the remedy remained alike unknown. 

Meanwhile the disease appeared stayed, no one 
could say how. Potatoes were scarce and dear, 
and many were decayed, but still there were pota- 
toes during the spring and summer, and even the 
poorest cottiers managed to get enough for seed. 
The partial failure in many places, and the increased 
price, caused considerable distress. Liberal sub- 
scriptions were raised to employ the poor, and 
thus support them until the new crop came in. 

The summer of 1845 had been cold. It was 
said that there had been frosts at night, and to this 
cause some attributed the injury to the potato crop. 
The summer of 1846, on the contrary, was un- 
usually warm. The wheat appeared particularly 
fine. The appearance of the potatoes was most 
fevorable, when suddenly they seemed blasted, as 
if by lightning. The leaves withered, the stalks 
became bare and black, the whole plant was dead, 
while the tubers were in many places scarcely 
formed, and in no part of the country were the late 
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potatoes fully grown. The crop was destroyed. The 
food of a whole people was cut oflF. It now appears 
extraordinary that the alarm was not more immedi- 
ate and more general. The calamity had proved less 
serious the previous year than had been anticipated 
at first, therefore many hoped that the present 
accounts were exaggerated. Even those who saw 
that the crop was lost, could not believe that the 
consequences would be so serious. Perhaps none 
were able fully to anticipate the awful reality. 

We are now able to appreciate the loss ; we have 
estimated its value in money ; we have experienced 
its remote effects, in deranging the commercial and 
monetary arrangements of the kingdom ; and 
looking back on it, we see that the consequences 
were inevitable. Ireland had lost in the potatoes 
and in oats to the value of at least £16,000,000.* 



* Extract from the Marquis of Laii8do¥me'8 speech, (Times, 16th 
of January, 1847) : 

'* He would commence his statement — and they would be among the 
" Tcry few figures with which he would trouble them — ^with an account 
** which was as accurate as the best calculation could make it, of the loss 
" in money value that had been occasioned by the late failure of the crops 
'* in Ireland. Taking a yaluation of £10 per acre for potatoes, and 
*' £3 10s. fbr oats, the deficiency on the potato crop alone amounted to 
*' £11,350,000, while on the crop of oats it amounted to £4,660,000, 
"or to a total value of £16,000,000, for the whole of a country 
*' which, (f It could not be said to be the poorest, was certainly not one of 
' * the richett in the world. In weight, the loss was between 9,000,000 and 
** 10,000,000 tons of potatoes. The whole loss had been equivalent to 
*' the absolate destruction of 1,500,000 arable acres." 

P 2 
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li would coKt & inucb larger snin to supply tlie 
iU-U'\rtir\ vi food resultiiur from this loss- The 
ililli'iihy wafcj ;^reatlv iiicreased by the peculiar 
I ininiialjAiM-^'S of the crop irhich had felled. It 
I iijinlifiib'fl fhr; food of the great mass of the popa- 
liil i< III 1 1. w;w cbbf^ntially the property of the poor. 
riilliviifi'd l>y their own hands, in their own gar- 
ili UN, il, vviiH 1.h(;ir c;apitaL their stock in trade, 
lliiir nliin- nf fooil, for themselves, their pigs, their 
|Miiillry, iiiifl ill iniiny cases for their sheep and 
nilllr. Wlicii it wus gone, they had no other re- 
mHiri'iv Tlii-y IiikI believed themselves comfortable, 
mill Irli, hrciirt^ of liaving enough of food ; and 
iiuw, liy a NiiiMt'n and unexpected dispensation of 
I'niviiliiii'i*, tJiry wore at once reduced to poverty. 
I'or II fi'W \v(Mik.s tlie poor cottiers and labourers 
iiiiimi;jrj| U) like out a subsistence, by the sale of 
iliiir pij.^ and other disposable property, or by 
l»ii.wiiiii;/ llitiir clothes ; but pig, fowl, fiimiture, 
iLiiil clotliing were soon gone ; their very dogs were 
iIiowimmI. liffore the end of the year they were 
ii(,l< riy destitute. Many of the small &.rmers 
wrvi: hnirn']y better off than the cottiers ; others 
liiid rtturkrt of outs Avhich they lived on while they 
1umIc*(1. Many in the western parts had some cattle 
or hIiim|). The larger farmers in the wheat districts 
won^ iiinri; fortunate. The wheat brought a high 
price, often sufficient to compensate them for the 
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loss of their jwtatoes. The calamity fell with pe- 
culiar severity on the farm servants. The fermera 
having no potatoes to feed them, and their ser- 
vices being less required in winter, they were very 
generally discharged, and in many cases had no 
home to go to, or were refused admission by their 
relations. These were among the first victims 
of starvation.* The tailors, shoemakers, and other 
artisana who worked for the poor were the next 
Bufierers ; they could get no employment. The 
public works, which were intended for the abe- 
bodied, being ill managed, afforded no relief to 
many of the very poorest. The workhouse ac- 
commodation was utterly inadequate to the greatly 
increased number of the aged and infirm desti- 
tute. Even those who got employment could not 
cam enough to support a family. The price of 
food rose enormously. Turnips were sold at Is. 
to Is. fid. per cwt. by the few gentry or large &r- 
mere who had them, and who in many places doled 
them out in half cMs. lest they should be too 
quickly consumed. The first frightful tales of suf- 
fering which burst on ua from the wild and ill-culti- 



* *' We puseil u small huryiag-plitce at the time o' 
" waa B young man who had been a farm servant, and having b^en dia- 
" charged could And no one to take him in. He had been promised 
"kdmianonto the woTkhouse, but died the previous day of abeolnte 
" mat of Tood. No Loquetl."— letter &odi BaUina, 26tb ot I2tli mo. 
l84eL 
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\uu\i J.'.>:v..;> oi tho west, were qui<irr tsimHsfL 
ii\*iu iho v:/...v ,*:ul inon* fertile couDta-i* a: iait- 
>ui*. l/.v' vl->i::\^8i* oxtouikHl itself amyii^ laitixir 
ihi>;iL*u> i'.u».\uc*:wc«rini: |K>pulation of UlsCisr. suL 
tlu* :ini:>;v.s ;;tul uvM*k|HH>ple of the lowz& 
vitus. Want situl iwisiMT spread throu<rbG4E5 
lauvl. • 



* The to;lv'«k \ii.>: »uu '.iM\t x".' »\;>tt\'«* ill II uianofacturiiig 
i)w wvuiiCH x4 Aruu^ii. )>iv\iu«v «^* 1 1>I<T. ;#0JCtractcd from j 
dr\>*\\l l«> s *loiso\uA« oi itv i';;m\4\ k\( KncUmd to the Belief C 
Uv ol' l!u- Svut\ v»t' V'tuiul* U \y »Ut^>? VVb. 23rd, 1847: 

•■ 'V\w is»iHiUU\n\ ol' t\\\* \\\x\*\\ h,i* txvn liiihorto chiefly 
*• woaviuj;, v*Arru\t o» u\ iluir o>m\ h%'uv«>». 'ITie weaver at p; 
** oulv i-arii. by wv'a^uv!C a «ob x\i M\tv vAnl*, two shiUingi 
" iviuv iv» four *hiUinj:> .uui ^'a^vuhv. whu'h employ* him nearly 
•■ wtvk iu I'rvi'-^-ii-*'*^ ^*.'.U i. '••.><,"".; i^riiv* siuh wajjop will not 
*• ivrl I ho I'.uTv* \*v.iVvr \« ..'.x ».■.■. i '..;:;r.".\. I'm-u witli such wages, I 
*• <:rtto \i .»> :\ \\w\ !'.,i\:'.' ■ x.'i-.s \»-.'..\i ■.;»\ vm* :i inuuoilinte obsenratioD. 
•• ih;ii wuivors .irv' ^'.'.t;;!^ .-.y I'.'w ir.j.ljt.- ivr wivk in order by an j 
•• iiKMiU'* to 'jT^viirv* '.'»'. \1 U'l" iSv.i i"i:'..'.'iiv's I'hvTo is scarcely a fiunDy 
" ill \\w \\\t'\>}- .11 \\\iw\\ il.vU ■.- \'i "^^n", ono or more luembGra of tbe 
•• f.imily jiiiii'.i^^' v.yi u.:;'.-.'. \ I !i.i\v s,,*' iJvciii in ri'tunung to my own 
*' hvMiu*. vt'rvMu xi'ii'.'.iii; iho >'.,''v'^ .ii two \ m working a^ busily as in 
*• the il:iy liiii.-, Isj s*.'\M.i' i.\r»> I U.wk' tk\w\\\] iiulividunlsin theii' own 
••houses, who m»r.i vxluiU'ir.ou l;.i.l b^vn i-omivlUsl io lie down, and 
•• i\mM no lonuo; oontiiwu' lo \wirk on \\w Khmii. Thi* has licen, and u 
*■ now, the only means of cinvloxmoni. TIuto aro no private or public 
" works carry in j: on, or uKmt to ho ojirr\o»l on in I ho district, and even 
" tliis motlo of scanty and insutUi-iont i*mploynient is now rapidly ceas- 
** inj:. 

*• The distress has been preatly aujjinontod of late by the turnip crop, 
** on which numbers were aubs^isting, iiaving iKwrnie exhausted. It has 
*' also greatly increased from the fact, tluit the poi>r liavingnow almost 
** entiuly •K)ld or pawnetl all their clothes, even in iiumy eases sold their 
•* Bibles, thoy have no further resources from whence to draw. 
*' I have myself witnessed the living lying on straw, by the side of the 
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Disease resulting from insufficient and unwhole- 
some food rapidly followed. The poor- houses could 
not contain half the applicants who anxiously 
sought admission, often with no other object than 
to obtain a coffin to be buried in. In place of the 
parade of a large funeral, the dead were buried 
hastily, frequently without a coffin, and attended 

« unburied dead, who had died three days before. Many cases from 
** actual starvation have occurred amongst the able-bodied, without 
' ' reckoning the aged and infirm, who have been cut off by the effects of star- 
" yation, or the many many unnumbered children who have died from the 
'* same cause. I have been caUed to see a girl of four years old, a few 
" weeks ago a strong healthy girl, who then was so emaciated as to be 
'* unable either to stand or more a limb. I have Tisited houses where 
** there was no article whatever of food or clothing ; nothing but straw 
" to lie down upon, not even a stool to sit upon, and some of whose 
" inmates, I fear at the moment I write, must have perished. One 
" of the poor-houses of the district, Lurgan, is shut fur egress or ingress ; 
" Berenty-flve died in one day. In Armagh poor-houset forty-five die 
** weekly. Before Lurgan poor-house was closed, it emitted pestilence 
" into our parish, already full of dysentery and fever. Last year, to 
" hare been buried without a hearse would have been a lasting stigma 
" to a fiunily ; now hearses are almost laid aside ; even the Roman 
" CathoUc priest ceases, (I have it from his 0¥m lips) to attend funerals 
" in hii grave- yard. His congregation, he has told me, has been rc- 
" dnoed to almost nothing ; while the congregation of the church of 
'* whidi I am clergyman has been reduced to forty from fifty or sixty 
" penooi. I saw with my own eyes on Sunday, February 7th, the 
" PVeifayterian meeting-house emptying of its contents— a congregation 
"of four. 

*' We are, in short, rapidly approaching, and if unassisted must arrive 
" aft the wont of the pictures that have been presented to the public 
" from the ooonty of Cork." 

The fidlowing is extracted from a letter of the Inspccting-ofElcer of a 
Uaion fin Connaiigfat, dated April 27th, 1847 : 

" TUiii certaiiily a Union of imupers, for there are veiy few who 
**iv]ll Ml nqningratiiitoiis relief. There is so little difference in the 
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by only a few of the nearest relations. The bonds 
of natural affection were loosened. Parents ne- 
glected their children. Children turned out their 
aged parents. Husbands deserted their wives 
and fiimilies. The tales of utter selfishness whi6h 
we have read in history, as occurring among the 
famished inhabitants of a besieged city, were re- 



*' condition of all parts of it, that I should find it difficult to state whidi 
'* is the most destitute. All grants sent to me I apply to all parts of the 
" Union as nearly as possible in the proportion of the population." 

The following is from the letter of a clergyman near Ballinaaloe, 
county of Galway, dated May 13th, 1847 : 

' ' I have some few but very peculiar cases in my parish, of widows and 
'* others (hitherto remarkable for their habits of industry and cleanli- 
" ness amid neighbours remarkable for all the contrary) who are now 
<( almost naked, and wholly without power or hope of replacing their 
** rags." 

A lady residing in CasUebar writes thus, under date May 10th, 1847 : 

" There are many tradespeople, painters, shoemakers, tailors, and dresa- 
** makers, in a starring state ; some of them are literally without fhmi- 
'* ture, food, clothing, or friel ; all that could be sent to the pawn-office 
'* is there, except what is indispensably necessary.*' 

A correspondent from Markethill, County of Armagh, writes, dated 
27th of April, 1847 : 

" The state of the small farmer is becoming pitiable. Yesterday, a 
" respectable religious-minded man, a Presbyterian, whose fiunily 
" during illness I frequently visited, who holds about four and a half 
*' acres of ground, came to me and said, * I have never in my life asked 
" any thing ; I have had a pride above it, but what can I do ? I have a 
*' wife and six children, and there, sir,' said he, showing me a shilling, 
'* ' is all that is left of my cow, the last valuable thing I had. I have 
** pawned and sold every thing else before, and I come to ask to be 
** allowed to spend this last shilling on the meal you are selling at half- 
" price ;' and my conviction is, that before the month of May is over, 
" there will scarcely be one small farmer, who will not be driven to look 
" for charitable relief.'* 
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jiroduced, iit a time of peri'ect ptace, among the 
peasantry of the richest, the most civilized, and the 
must i)owert"iil kingdom in the world. 

It must not be cousidered that this description is 
uqiially applicable to all parts of Ireland. The loss 
of property and want of employment were every- 
where felt ; but the superior resources of the eastern 
counties very much mitigated the distress, and the 
more frightful scenes of suffering, resulting in 
death, or loosening the tics of natural affection, 
were confined to a few localities in the west. 

The effects of this calamity have been felt 
throughout all the ramifications of society ; no 
class, no rank has been exempt from loss. The 
poor coidd not afford to purchase clothing, or to 
expend any money except for food. The small 
shopkeepera therefore lost their trade. The busi- 
ness of the wholesale dealer and the merchant was 
diiiunishcd. The various branches of manufac- 
ture felt the want of demand : many of their work- 
people were discharged. Carpenters, maaons, and 
other artisans in want of employment, servants 
discharged from families desirous to economise, 
added to the general distress. The only flourishing 
trade was in articles of food. 

But the difficulties and reverses resulting 
from this heavy loss have not been confined to 
the poor and the trading community ; they 
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evil day of settlement is deferred, the greater will be 
the loss. An immediate arrangement, which might 
free them from the liability to heavy charges on 
the whole estate, seems the only way to preserve 
any portion. 



CHAPTER V. 



Means of alleYiatiiig the distress — ^Latrodaction of Indian com — ^Pablic 
works — Disadvantages of this system — Compensating circumstances- 
Extensive local subscriptions for relief of distress — ^Unprecedented 
amount of contributions from England and foreign countries — ^Private 
donations — Exertions of the resident Irish gentry — DifElculties of their 
position — Exertions of Protestant and Roman Catholic clergy — ^Noble 
exertions of the wives and daughters of the gentry — Small number of 
educated residents^Consequent difliculty in the administration of 
relief— Temporary Belief Act — Difficulties in the way of its opera- 
tion — Gross abuses in its administration in some districts — Contrasted 
with good management in others— Beneficial results — Discontinuance 
of this mode of relief— Amount of expenditure. 



The measures taken by the Grovemment in, the 
winter of 1845, were not calculated to provide for 
so extensive a calamity as that which was experi- 
enced in the following year ; it therefore seems 
unnecessary to allude to them, further than to 
notice the extraordinary foresight, which, by im- 
porting Indian com from America, introduced a 
new kind of food, so well suited to fill the void 
left by the loss of the potato crop. 

Before the parliamentary session of 1846 had 
ended, the Grovernment were aware of the difficulty, 
though they did not anticipate the extreme severity 
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of its pressure. The plan of public works pro- 
posed l»y them received the sanction of Purliament. 
It is scarcely necessary to remark on this mode of 
relief, whicli "now seems imiversiiUy condemned ; 
though no one has pointed out a substitute which 
would not have been liable to many objections. 
Perhaps it was not, under any circumstances, the 
plan best calculated to meet the difficulty ; but if 
the destitution had been less severe, it might have 
answered. As it was, it fiiiled chiefly through the 
same difficulty which impedes every mode of relief, 
whetlier public op private, namely, the vfaat of 
machinerj." to work it. It was impossible suddenly 
to procure an efficient staff of officers for an under- 
taking of such enonnous mag^iitude — the employ- 
ment of a whole people. The overseers were neces- 
sarily selected in haste ; many of them were 
corrupt, and encouraged the misconduct of the 
labourers. In many cases, the relief committees, 
unable to prevent maladministration, yielded to 
the torrent of corruption,* and individual members 
only sought to benefit their own dependants. The 
people every where flocked to the public works, 
labourers, cottiers, artisans, fishermen, farmers, 



* A n*p«ctaltte cltrgymBii bdng asked how he came to lend hiniSGlf 
Rich doiogs. repUod, " At first 1 itrove ogainat it oa mnch as I conld, 
but I could cflbct nothing ; and then I thought 1 wu not doing joitice 
to mj DWti people not to take care of them." 
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men, women, children, — all, whether destitute or 
not, sought for a share of the public money. In 
such a crowd it was almost impossible to discrimi- 
nate properly. They congregated in masses on the 
roads, idling under the name of work, the reaUy 
destitute often unheeded and unrelieved, because 
they had no friend to recommend them. All 
ordinary employments were neglected ; there was 
no fishing, no gathering of sea-weed, no collecting 
of manure. The men who had employment feared 
to lose it, by absenting themselves for any other 
object ; those unemployed passed their time in 
seeking to obtain it. The whole industry of the 
country appeared to be engaged in road-making. 
It became absolutely necessary to put an end to it, 
or the ordinary business of the country — the cul- 
tivation of the land, would have been neglected. 
The effects of such a system are now evi- 
dent. Works undertaken on the spur of the 
moment, not because they were needful, but 
merely to employ the people, were in many cases 
ill-chosen, and the execution equally defective. 
The labourers, desirous to protract their employ- 
ment, were only anxious to give as little labour as 
possible, in which their overlookers in many cases 
heartily agreed. The fevouritism, the intimidation, 
the wholesale jobbing which was practised in many 
places, were shockingly demoralizing. Still we 
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must not too hastily condemn this mode of relief, 
as if it had effected no good. The difficulties of 
our position were great beyond all precedent. The 
employment given secured the peace of the com- 
munity, and protected society from that greatest 
of dangers, a starving mob of able-bodied men. In 
many places the roads made will eventually be 
very useful, in opening extensive districts and feci- 
litating communication. A very large amount of 
money was poured into the country, which, though 
it may not in all cases have reached the poorest, 
yet afforded the means of subsistence to many who 
would otherwise have starved ; and even in cases 
of abuse, it probably kept from destitution many 
small fermera and others, who without this assist- 
ance would have become absolute paupers. The 
problem was : in a time of great dearth, to support 
2,000,000 or 3,000,000 of destitute persons ; and 
this was in great measure effected, though at an 
enormous cost to the empire. 

But it was not expected that these public works 
would support all the destitute. The local relief 
committees were to raise subscriptions, which the 
Grovemment offered to double ; and in some cases 
of peculiar poverty, even a larger proportion was 
given. This appeal was in very many cases re- 
sponded to with marked liberality. The Irish 
gentry had already contributed liberally in the 
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spring of 1846, before the blight of that year 
appeared ; they now subscribed again, many as 
largely as their means warranted. 

The intelligence that Ireland's most important 
crop was lost, and her people starving, went 
through every country, and every where excited 
one universal feeling of pity. The subscriptions 
in England were on the largest scale, worthy of 
the occasion, and consistent with that liberality 
which Ireland has so often experienced. Money 
was sent from France, Grermany, Italy, and other 
parts of western Europe, whose inhabitants were 
themselves suffering from the same cause. Our 
fellow-subjects in the West and in the fiuiliest 
East heard of our distress, and joined in the effort 
to relieve us. The citizens of the United States 
evinced their feeling for our sufierings, by sub- 
scriptions on a scale such as never before were sent 
by one nation for the relief of another, worthy of 
a great and benevolent people, and calculated to 
cement the ties which should ever unite two nations 
of kindred institutions and similar origin.* Dif- 



* The first authentic accounts of the actml CTidence of fiunine in 
Irdand, awakened a deep feeling of coouniBeration thronghoat the 
States, and a moremait sorprizing in its extent, and in the magnitude 
of its results, forthwith commenced. Meetings were conTened in manj 
of the principal cities, and committees were Ibnned, who lahoured with 
indefittigaUe zeal to collect and forward supplies in money and food. 
Laige sums of monej wa« speedily remitted, and cargo after cargo of 
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ferencc of creed, and clime, and colour were disre- 
garded. The Sultan of Turkey sent liis aid ; the 
people of India offered tlieir assistance ; the en- 
franchised Negroes of the West Indies, and the 
red men of the fiir West of America added their 
mites ; and even enslaved Negroes in the 
United Statea contributed from their poverty, for 
the relief of those whose condition was, in this 
respect, one of greater distress than their own. 
Never before had any civilized people experienced 
such suffering, never had there existed such a feel- 
ing of universal sympathy, accompanied by exer- 
tions for their relief on so gigantic a scale. 

The aggregate voluntary collections of the seve- 
ral local committees, in the years 1846 and 1847, 
exceeded £300,000.* The subscriptions confided 
to the British Association and the principal cen- 
tral relief committees in London and Dublin, alto- 
gether amounted to about £800,000.t 



provUioni followed in quick eucceeaion. The*; generous effbrts were 
gteatij Billed and cncouroged b; the Liberslitf of the British GoTcra- 
ment. in umlertafciDg to pa}' the freight of all dooationH of food tnm 
America. 

* The preciM.' amount of the local BubecriptionB offlcially reported, 
tppptn to baie been £1U4,689 18i. Id. in 1846, and £199.569 4b. 5d. in 
I&t7. The Utter ram ma}' contain some grants &oin charitable oasocia- 
tioni. and tome iabacriptiona not strictly local, but it is believed tluil 
these do not constitute any large portion of the amount. 

t II i» not pmctlcable to gi»e the exact smount received by the various 
MOtral relief coniraittces. The whole suin probably exceeds f 800.000. 
It i» evident that the valuation of the food consigned l« tlieir core ia to 
•ome extent arbitrary. 
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But large as are these sums, their amount would 
be greatly increased, if we could enumerate the 
many thousand small contributions sent from all 
parts, which private charity has been, and is yet, 
constantly bestowing ; nor is it possible to estimate 
the value of the exertions used by many Irish 
fiunilies of all classes, who have cramped their 
means, and denied themselves their usual comforts, 
in order that they might be able to relieve some of 
their destitute neighbours. It cannot be denied 
that some landed proprietors, both resident and 
non-resident, have not only been wanting in efforts 
to mitigate the prevalent distress, but have even 
aggravated it, by a selfish and unfeeling line 
of conduct towards their miserable tenantry; 
but there are very many also, who have done 
their duty nobly in the difficult position in which 
they have been placed. They saw and felt for the 
misery around them, and gave their time, and 
largely of their substance for its relief. No one 
who has not witnessed it, can conceive the difficul- 
ties of their situation. Few, and widely separated 
amidst such a mass of suffering ; cramped by the 
non-payment of rents ; without any personal assist- 
ance, and in great part without pecuniary contri- 
butions from the numerous non-resident proprietors, 
many of whose estates furnished much beyond an 
average proportion of pauperism ; weighed down 
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by the constant sight of misery which they could 
not relieve ; oppressed by an anxious sense of the 
responsibility of their position, and by the weight 
of public business ; alarmed for the future, and 
frequently reminded of the dangerous nature of 
their duties, by seeing their neighbours one after 
another struck down by the fever every where 
prevalent, and which has proved peculiarly fatal 
to the higher classes — it is indeed wonderftJ how 
so many of the resident gentry have been sup- 
ported through difficulties so unparalleled, which 
might well have appalled the stoutest heart. 

The exertions of many of the clergy of the 
Established Church are well known, and appreci- 
ated as they deserve to be ; the efficiency of their 
labours was, in many cases, owing to the cordial, 
and skilftil co-operation of their wives and daugh- 
ters. The peculiar position of the Roman Catholic 
clergy in this respect, rendered them less able to 
take an effective part in administering relief ; but 
many of these also, as well as of the ministers of 
other religious bodies, have not been wanting in 
the discharge of the great and perilous duties 
which devolved on them. 

Very many ladies have been devoted and unre- 
mitting in their endeavours to assist the distressed 
poor around them. They have established schools, 
at which poor children are taught some useful 

G 2 
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branch of industry, and receive a daily break£ekst, 
often the only meal they have to live on. They 
have especially attended to the wants of the sick, 
have given them medicine, and supplied them with 
food and with nourishing drinks, more conducive to 
their recovery than medicines, and in so doing have 
exposed themselves to the constant danger of con- 
tagion. The value of these exertions is incal- 
culable. 

Wherever there is a resident proprietor of bene- 
volence and intelligence, the country all around 
feels the beneficial influence. If the number of 
resident gentry had been as large as in England, 
the calamity which has so afflicted us under our 
present circumstances, would have been felt in a 
very inferior degree. Many examples of energetic 
and praiseworthy conduct might be adduced ; a few 
are given in the notes, sufficient to illustrate the 
nature of these exertions, and of some of the diffi- 
culties under which very many of the Irish gentry 
have endeavoured to do their duty.* These in- 



* The number of penonB who, preyioua to the temporary relief act 
coming into operation, received their daily food from some indiyidoal 
distributors, will appear incredible to many, and must have taxed the 
physical and mental energies of the distributors to the utmost Much 
information has been transmitted to the Belief Committee of the Sode^ 
of Friends illustrating this. Many persons, both lay and clerical, must 
have devoted their whole time to the work, to enable them to do so much. 
In several instances, the number fed with cooked food has amounted to 



stances of self-devotion ahould be conaidered as a 
setoff aguinst the neglect and oppression, which 
have often been brought more prominently into 
view, and which have thrown so much obloquy 
OD the character of Irish landlords. 



fruin SOO tu 1000 persons duly, uul dok vlcrgymui resident in the 
County of llayo writes, uoJer date May Ulb, when euliciting a fQrthei 
giant; " Two tlKHuanil five hunilreil indiriduiili ore aow ilaily «upplicd 
•' with fmxl iLt my soup-kitchen. Should you think proper to give me 
•' ftirtlicr luiUtiLnce, pray da «o without delay." 

Id one »ery destitute district in tbt County or 5Uyo, the indeliitigsble 
e«crtJoiw of a laiiy had organized a ■' Ladies' Asiociution," to wliich «he 
acted aa secretary. Thia aaiociation consisted of eight raenibcra residing 
teventl milos apart, yet thus encoumging each other in their charitable 
labour*, by such communication and co-operation ae they were enabled 
by thi* arrangement to keep np. All hud large boilers except one ; they 
dtttributcd cooked food daily, and hud a weekly gratuitous diatribution 
of rice and menl, besides sates at a reduced rate ; they employed 195 
•pinnet* and weavers. Their monthly expenditure exceeded ■£700, and 
■trpportol upwards of ISIO families, and also several hundred occauonal 
applicant* ; and all this labour was undertaken m addition to their buu9t>- 
bold ilatle* as laislreaseB of bmilics. 

ftUny persons occupying a lower station in life have also devoted 
UiemselveB to the work of mercy. A letter &om a friend of the auUiur. 
written from the barony of Erris, County of Ktayo, says : " TesterJay 

" I Tiiited the soup-kitchen kept up by -, chief boatman of the 

" water-guard at ■ He attends to it without fee or reward. lie 

" (old me yesterday that it had occupied him frvim four in the mumiug. 
' ■ lie Be«3ns a remarkably amiable man ; he has four motherless children 
" very wcU brought up, and all on a very Boiall salary, lie Uvea in 
" a soiatl hot very neat cabin." 

Another letter t^om the some individual, alluding to the exertions of 
Iwo posaeasota of land in moderate circumstances, in another part of 
ErrU, «ys: " This morning I spent two hours before breakfast in 

" gaittic round among 't tcnontrj', and was in the wretchcti huts of 

" polujM 25 or 30. Many of them before the famine were comfortable, 
■■ aa they ntcvm comrurl. Tliey bad cow* and slicep, and plenty of 
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It was natural to expect, when subscription 
were raised on so large a scale, that the distres 
should quickly be relieved ; and the generou 
donors in England were surprised and pained t< 
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potatoes. Now they are in extreme misery. I have seen his soup 
** kitchen in operation, and the activity and zeal of his very larg 
** family in lahouring for the relief of the poor in his vicinity ; and I an 
** confident he is an excellent and most useful person. He is exactly o 

'* the sort that is wanting ; and with the exception of , and Lieu 

*' tenant of the coast guard, (ahout two miles from this, j there ar 

*' no persons whatever to look after the poor within a circuit of upward 
'* of 30 miles, in a district filled with a swarming and wretched iK>puIa 
** tion. What I wonder at, since I have seen with my own eyes, is tha 
" he should have done so much, and that his family are so cheerfUllj 
*' devoted to the same work of mercy, without the slightest pecuniar] 
** recompencc." Again he says: ** From strict enquiry and close ob 
** servation, I am satisfied that the lives of hundreds have been save< 
*' by the efforts of these three men and their families. I would for th< 
** sake of my personal case greatly prefer being a donor to being i 
** distributor of relief. It is a great deal easier to put one's hand inti 
*' a long purse, than to labour from *morn till dewy eve,' filling ou 
** stirabout to crowds of half-clad hungry wretches, sinking with weak 
** ness and fever. I saw thousands to-day of the most miserable peopl 
** I have ever seen. I have witnessed more misery to-day than I eve 
" did before." 

Many of the more wealthy landlords have supported the destitute pooi 
on their estates from their own unaided resources, and have therefore 
come less within the sphere of the author's observation. Of the family oi 

'<Qf a landed proprietor of this class, the government inspecting-offlcer of ( 

union in the County of Galway thus writes : 

1 1 ** This excellent young person has been most active in dispensing 

*' charity, and has established a most admirable soup-kitchen at 

•* where it has conferred great benefit on the destitute poor of tha' 
** neighbourhood ; it is maintained partly by her father, and partly hy 
* subscriptions from her relations in England. Her mother, too, hai 
** established a soup-kitchen in her demesne, through the agency oi 
•* which she daily spreads a vast amount of relief. There is no familji 
•* in tliis county which has diffused more benefit to the very destitute 
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find, tliat. on the contraiy it continued unabatt-d, 
or ruthcr increased in intensity. Many thought 
that it only needed to convert the subscriptions 
into food, pour it into the distressed places, and all 



** people in Uie »ieiiuty of than the one I now write of. Cap- 

" tain has bixm, 1 believe, a sufferer, like msiiy othinv of 

" hii cluB, by the noa-pa<rmciit of his rents; nottritluataoding which 
" he employ* 80 laknirendiuly.ftDdhai done so since the conunenccment 
" of llie present calamity ; onvl he lius not suffered a single person on tbe 

" MUtc to be placed on lists of any kind fur relieT. 1 do Think 

** nich iKUiIable exertionB shotild receive the favourable notice or all 
•* Mdetie* iliapcnslng charities, to whnm he or any of his Bunily may 
"appeal." 

Another proprietor of lAnd in the county of Galway, to whom tlie 
Belief roramittee of Friends have mode several grants, end of the value 
of whnne mertiuns they Imve had good reason to entertain the highest 
opSniuD, writes thne, under dale of April 17th, 184T : 

" In consequence of the dismissal of a large number of destitute 
" penotts fiooi the public works this week, I have hail a great additional 
" ainonnt of trouble thrown u;)»a me. Our soup-kitchen had to be 
" Tclnibtced a« to the quality of the mat^sl served, inasmuch as the 
" minority of the recipients were thrown upon it for support almost 
" entirely. Its expenses caQSCqiientl? increased, and I can bold ont no 
'• hope of diminishing the cost, until the new relief plan is brought into 
'* opention i which I fear may not be the case for some littie time, owing 
" to Uu) immense Liliour thrown on the [isriBh priest and myself, t!ic 
"onljrremdents capable of working it out. Our consumption bos been as 
"foUowf: '»i pounds of rice; 2M pounds of beef ; 4t)0 punnds uf 
" In^an^cali 72 pounds of treacle; thia. with servants' wages lutd 
" fuel, Cc. brings our expenditure up to i:i9 6s. 

" I have issued to sick persons 231 pounds of rice. 112 pounds of 
" tniouit, and 42 pounds of meal, the whole of the above expenditure 
" btdng given gratuitously. It has I trust done guoil, and saved many 
"HVE*! tliough I regret lo add the mortality is terrible, fever and 
" djientery, eepodaHy the latter, carrying nS'vaBtDumlKrs. 1 supplied 
■• cotBns for nine paupem in the week, anil many more were interred. 
" t wgret lo sny tluit I hml loappointaclerkto superintend Hie kitchmii 
*' my health and propvrly could no longer bear a conflncracnt of tix or 



would be right again. Hut the real difficulty la]| 
in the structure of society throughout a grt 
part of Ireland. A large proportion of the j 
prietors were non-rcddent,* and therefore no 



Beren honn dailf in it, bat I Btill am altrayi pracent at tbe cU*tribatll 

naming and eTemnj;, anil superinltud it 

" I reserve the soup-kitchen fund fur the sick, the wlilowi, t 

phuiB, unil agui], and hope to aid them cfflcicatlj tluough its s 

I thlnle it only just to myself to say, that but one individual f 

on my own estate has receired a wnglo &rlhing of support I 

it siuee it was opened. This is a family of eight persons, lyin, 

together of fcTer, nod now couvulcsount. I have received & 

agent your generous grant to us : tlie biwuit arc a timely and ti 

aid in nrreiting the dysentery ; they are the moat valuable g 

can he bestowed ia the present cirvunutances of the people. 

" Tiling* look badly, but relying on tliat Supreme Fuwer that hu 

heretofore flupported my wiib and myself, in tbe midst of this nnei- 

amploil calamity, we struggle to Huatain the hope und spirit of our 

people, and restore their almost overwiiclmed mental and p 

eaer^eii and in that hope I take leave of you, andani. Sue." 

In another letter, dated 24tli of April, the some gentleman lay 

" I hope to liave a decent breadth of tillage put in. I am qnitoai 

'* that on my exertions depends the abeolntc eiistenco of our p 

" and ns long as I hare healtli left, they shall not be spared." 

One of the last letters from the same party, when giving a 

account of his distribution, says; " You will let nte know what yout 

■ ■ views are as to the future ; I will be frank with you. The heavy tosses 

" snstained by me leave mc unable to go fhrthcr in the relief measuiva. 

" A considerable portion of the rents payable at May, lEMG, arc due to 

" ne, and I protest to you, that since the 1st of January last I liave only 

" received a sum of £52. 1'2b. out of my whole income and heavy orrcnrs ; 

" under these circumstances, I am reduced to poverty. I see no shame 

" in confessing it. Only the estate owes no money, and that we have • 

' ' valuable farm, we should be in distress ourselves. I mention tliis 

' ' merely as a reason why I cannot go any further iu relieving t 

" who surely will need it soon." 

* The word " non-resident" is generally used in the course 
*M«y m preference to "absentee, " as designating tliose who >ki not 



sonal assistance could be obtained from tlit'm. The 
readcnt gentry were few and saittered. The other 
inhabitants were paupers, or pretended to be so. 
There was no middle class. Applications to the 
central relief committees far assistance, almost 
invariably referred to the small number of 
residents capable of taking any part in giving 
relief; stating that the whole, or almost the whole, 
of the distressed district belonged to absentees; 
often varying the statement by adding, that the 
property was under the care of the court of 
chancery. There are whole parishes without a 
angle educated resident, except the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic clergy. Even these could not 
always be counted on, as the union of several 
parishes into a single benefice deprived many 
places of their assistance. The machinery for 
relieving distress did not exist, it could not be 
created mth sufficient rapidity, and therefore the 
people suffered. No human power, nor any amount 
of expenditure, could have wholly averted starva- 
tion, or prevented the loss of many lives,* 



on tbeir property, whether the; live in Irel&ad, in Engliuid, or in a 
fbrdgD countTj. the injurion» eSectB of non-reaidence bctns. IQ general, 
equally perceptible in any of these cases. 

• From among the many slatemcDts of this nature madu to the Relief 
OommitlM of die Society of Friends, a few have lieen seleeleii ; 

CoDNTir or Cavah " lliis district is especially i1ew>lal«, from there 

" being DO rcwlent gxntry in the parieh. Tlie principal estate is in the 
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Two other causes greatly impeded the adminis- 
tration of relief. The want of dealers in food 
throughout a large part of the west ; and the 
extreme difficulty of discriminating between the 
absolutely destitute, and those who pretended to be 

** hands of « trustee who cannot give any relief. The remainder of the 
** parish is snhdiTided amongst many small landlords, who are all abeen- 
'* tees, and none of whom contribute any thing; all complaining that 
" they hare lost thdr rents. Extent abont 12 square miles. Population 
"about 6,00a- 

Queen's County. — ** We have not one resident landlord in the dis- 
** trict : applications hare been made to each non-residait, and up to the 
** present time we hare receired but £44. Extent, eighteen thousand 
** acres. Population upwards of 10,000.** 

County of Roscoxxon — **A11 the landed proprietors are non- 
** resident, excepting the chairman of the committee. The rents of 
** three of the largest townlands of the parish have been recdred for the 
*' last thirty years by a receiver under the court of chancery ; during 
*' which time there being no landlord to interest himself about them, 
*' the land has been divided and subdivided into very onaU holdings, 
** and an immense population has sprung up, who are reduced to the 
'* deepest want by the £ulure of their usual fixML Extent, one thousand 
** three hundred acres. Population 5,810." 

County of Mayo — "There 'are fifteen absentee landlords: their 
** agents do not live in the parish, and seldom come near it : no noo- 
** resident landlord has sent any subscription. The resident landlords 
" in some cases are giving assistance to those around them, but no gene- 
** ral subscription has been ento^ into. I, as vicar of the paridi, 
** called a meeting, but no one attended, as they said there was no one 

*' to represent , who is the principal laniUord and an absentee. 

*^ Extent, fi>urteen miles by twelve miles. Ptipulation about 16,000.** 

County of Galway. — ** The landed proprietors are all abeentees, 
** nor have they contributed a penny towards relieving their tenants 
** since the distress conmaenced. We have neither gentry nor a second 
** person in the character of a large fiumer within the parish. Popula- 
*• tion 4000." 

Ditto *' The district with which I am principally connected coo- 

*' tains a population of near 4000 souls, of whom a fuU third are in 
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so. The iigriciiltuni,! population, whether farmers 
or labourers, hml heretofore supplied their wants 
from their own holdings ; now it became neces- 
sary to import food, and to create a trade where 
none had previously existed. The silent streams of 



"kctunl ilestitutinu, another third in deep lUstreH, and not above a 
" aistli Able Ui support thcmaelTes. In tliia district I am almuat the onljr 
" Tvsiilent proprietor ; and though the aba«nta> propcrticB are crowded 
'■ with paupers, afflicted tiy fever and proelrattd by famine, their con- 
•• triliatioii* are amall and their personal aasistance noaghl. There is 
" besides math property in the hands of receivers under the courts, 
" whcR the unual indulgence cannot be giYen, where contributiDn iaout 
" of tlie question, and where the utmott misery conaeqaently prerailB, 
' ' We have now on the works close on SCO persons, and perhaps over it i 
" but the poor, the sick, the aged, the infirm constitute n vast number ; 
"and though amongst these every thing we con do is done to the 
" ntmuit of ow ability, much rcmiuna undone." 

CotTKir OF Clare " I have to say (in answer to the remark made 

" ia your letter, tliat^iu the iliatribution of a public tand it is desirable 
" fu oU cases, as for as possible, that it be itone through a regular organ- 
*■ iution of the benevolent and inlelligent inhabitants of the district 
" otaiming relief) that, alas, in the district for which my daughter is cx- 
" crtiog herself, there is not one person above the rank of a peasant 
' ' reading ; tliat the greater part is inhabitod by very poor people, and 
" that it all belong* to abienleea, who hare not contributed a shilling 
" Sw mliuf, or to parsons over wliose properties receivers of the courts 
" ate appointed." 

CoosTv or LanaroRfi, — " This district labours under peculiar dls- 
" advantage*, and is one of the poorest localities in Ireland. The por- 
" petty belongs entirely to absentee proprietors, and has bnt one 
" raident gentlcmaa witliin a circumference of eight miles. It is also 
" deprived of the residence of either tho Protestant clergyman or his 
■' cunitv. For this reason, the vice-lieuteimnt was obliged to coll on 
" tlu naident magistrate In act as churman, who lives twelve miles 
" ttvm many parts of the i^strict. It is occupied by small tenants, 
" [willing Ironi fuiir tu ten acres, and very few upwntils. Tlie land is 
" bail and ill eultiv («d ; and the inhabitants, never looking fiTwanl to 
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'.iiiMun*', ^it'if.'i ii'.r:i 'Jiti l.'O ../OO iiihubii2m:& of 
I '.ihIi.ii wiMi ur,':r:\:j^ rtyi itr*ry. have grown 
mill III! I'Hiwfli '/t uijr dT7 : ':viz 54:art<^ the 
j.M*i> iiiiiiilMr of ji*rr:y'>ria O'tj ii wide extent of 

.•MMiM, loyircd with motiniiaiii jud bog^ and 



II, ii, Mil liiiiii |Nttiit(ieft, and haviiuf lun them, are ImsuBj 

<• -itiiii 
. .11 •■ uvi.viv% '* Thin district hai be«3i ane of tbe 
. . I ( I . .1. il lit lit tiiiiil . liiMt year the pottto cn>p almont 
<ii li.i. I ..iii.il WuA \H iU%' ncrund >'CAr of scaruitj. Ic in 
■ -. ill. k.iiinii til iiu- iHHtpic'N apitearance, an-l too nnuHL 
... - It i«.ii till III iiii ihiir putienct* under this vuiBLCioa oC 
\ f t,i I \<> ■<iiu.i.,i'<i hii\i< iKviirrttl Id the district, axui tiie ▼■ 

iii.(<iti,i it.iii> iK\-ii irtiliii;{. The iMsitioa of a 

■ ..I <• ii iii.,U ii.iiiiUii, .u« I mil. Xi) d«al with meh a 

I II, . I .iiiii\ (*• titiii I it I VH of wuu which he cannot 

■ I- > Ml I iiLi.t h.>i«i-\iT. Unit I may be sustained througlk i^ 

■ I '. -ii i.i!.iiii ii> iM,- \iiii'-:lttv ii>r the maiiT kind ^bii he hai 

, . I. ' .1., II 

• t -I ii> .1 .>!• H>>N "Our olivt.TiI I livUion is !o destitute at 
t ■ ■■■ •!' >' ill. I. I . -Ill if»»r 1.1 w ;:u.inlui'i Wvr hiivo never leceiTed 

•"'!• lii M I'll. I'll! .ill rho -tri-t^'iic* n.'fuse us aid except 

II. ■•II '-H II.. I Iiimm; I .'iMtiM-'ttkV : i\wTM 16 uo pentlemaD ID 

.'• II I III. •i|itl.>i>-l III I >ti|> 'M<* 

i» ■• I'.M. wi r!it% i».iri-!!! i'\Mit;iins upward* of IOlOOO 

"■I. .'■-. ...I ■ .1 »*J...i.i i'...i!i S. Hi^ .IP.' UiMiMii Catholics, 1030 Church 

• ' '■ '"'I I'i « "iH* r«. .-.'•% ivrMri* ; v»t' the fourti.'en landlords to 

■ '' •" I'l . liiinii luinM^i. liii-iv ;ir\' hilt twi> resilient, of whom one 
'' ■' ' • '••ill I'u.fi, ii\ I'll! tlie .»[hvT is nmeh L'iK'uriibv.'rcd ; the coDse- 
I ' ■• ' iMw ii ti ."Utt i!il H ivuIioImcss iiMK'iJ;; the iH?ople, especially 

''• -in. i . « ii.i .iiA- i-^-iK-rillv ivj;anU^l bv the landlords as a great 
"■lui I I • Ui. II |iiti|ii-i iK-.H, :iii.l .ire tliervlV'rv dis^vuntenanccd in ereiy 
I- ''■!■ Ml •mi; I v>r ilie^e eottier or pauper tUmilios there may he 
.1. .Ill Mill.. I i{\i, ii>iiipi-t.'«ii)>; .tUtiit •ilH.H.UiidividuaU." 

■ ■■• •* >•■ Mk\^> I.Miiui ot'a letter t'rvuii the ehalrtiiauof aboardof 
.III ii.iii il.iini .Villi (it' iKv. lS4t>: --" lu this unhappy union there ia 

II. I It iiiu u-.iiiKiit priiprk't(.*r. «t^'tin.i'Iy a luerchant. nor any of the 
iiiliii III ( la.tii-.-> whii eould iLsnisi to rv'Uevc huuiau misery in any degree. 
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witliout sufficient n^ads, and how arc they to be 
supplied ? To become acquainted with the 
circumstances of each applicant, so as to prevent 
imposition, was a great difficulty. Where all were 
wretched, it was hard to select the most deslitute. 
It required an efficient machinery, which existed 
in but few places. Many gave up at once, and 
attempted no selection ; others selected their own 
iuiniediate dependants, and seeing they could not 
assist all, endeavoured to preserve those in whom 
they had the most interest, Nothing could have 
overcome this difficulty, but a large number of 
residents of education and property, well ac- 
qawnted with their several localities. The want 
of such a resident body, of an intelligent middle 
class, must greatly impede the execution of the 
pooi>laire, and of every measure for relief of dis- 
tress in Ireland. 



" In almoM all the paruhci. tlie Catholic dcrgjmau is the only une Ut 
" giTe coQwUtioo." 

Fnim the same, dftt«[l 1st af Maj, ISIT:^ — "The state of the nnionas 
" a whole U alamuag. There are no resident gentrr. There are four 
" memben cpf the finance committee. The chairman reaidoa about 18 
" milM ^m the place of meetiog. anotlier member about 30, nnutbcr 
" aihout Id, and the other about T. Tlie gowmtncnt inapcctiag- 

" offlccr, Captain , does all anj man can do lo expcdiw the law, bul 

" Uictc ore no elements existing in tbe various eluetontlilivisiDi 
" efftetive local committees to carry out the provisioiis of the 10 Vict, 
" th, 7. A highly wrought organization is in part necessary. The cler- 
" gjnuia are olmosl all constantly employ i*d ; tarmen loo ; then tlierc 
" m nn persons to assist ottierg in turn." 
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The evils of the system of public works 
rendered a cessation of this mode of relief impera- 
tive, and the temporary relief act, 10 Vict. cap. 
7, was adopted by the legislature early in last 
session. By this act, which expired on the 30th 
of September, all the destitute, of whatever dass, 
were to receive daily rations, without any labour 
being required in return. The machinery adopted 
consisted of a relief committee for each electoral di- 
vision, a finance committee for each union, a govern- 
ment inspecting-oflScer for each union, and a board 
of commissioners in Dublin. The funds were to be 
supplied from the Treasury, by loans advanced on 
the security of rates, and by grants in aid of rates, 
and in aid of local subscriptions. The electoral 
division committees were appointed by the Lord 
Lieutenant, and included the local magistrates 
and poor law guardians ; the three highest rate- 
payers, as being those who had the greatest interest 
in economical management ; and the ministers of 
religion living in the district, as those who ought 
to be best acquainted with the wants of the poor. 
These committees prepared lists of the destitute 
in each electoral division, which, when approved by 
the finance committee, were transmitted to the 
relief commissioners in Dublin ; and being cer- 
tified by them, the requisite amount of money was 
transmitted from the Treasury to the finance 
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committee ; and thus the electoral division com- 
mittee was enabled to purchase the food required 
for the support of the destitute within their limits. 

This new mode of relief was by no means 
popular at first. It was much more troublesome 
to the managing committees than the public 
works, and the daily rations were much objected 
to by those who had been in the receipt of money 
wages. The commissioners insisted that the 
rations should be cooked, wherever practicable ; 
which created great dissatisfaction with almost all 
parties. To feed such numbers of able-bodied 
men in complete idleness, seemed to offer reason- 
able ground of complaint ; and their daily attend- 
ance being required, necessarily produced great 
crowds, lounging for several hours each day about 
the food depots, spreading the infection of fever, 
and increasing the demoralization of the labouring 
classes. These objections, whether well or ill 
founded, were evidently inseparable firom this 
mode of relief, which was probably as well calcu- 
lated to effect its object as could readily have been 
devised. In the gratuitous support of so large a 
portion of the population, rendered destitute by an 
unexpected calamity, many abuses were unavoid- 
able. It was only a choice of evils. 

The complete operation of the new system of 
relief was delayed for some time, through the dis- 
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inclination of the relief committees in many places, 
who hoped, by deferring the necessary proceedings, 
to force the continuance of expenditure on public 
works ; but the judicious arrangements and steady 
determination of the commissioners at length suc- 
ceeded in carrying the act into eflfective operation 
throughout almost all those districts in which it 
was required. The public works were discontinued 
gradually ; and the change from one mode of relief 
to the other was effected with so much prudence 
and caution, that no serious difficulty was expe- 
rienced. The orders of the commissioners were ably 
carried out by the inspecting-officers, who appear 
to have been in general peculiarly well qualified for 
the duties allotted to them ; and also by the finance 
committees, which were composed of from two to 
four gentlemen of each union, whose energy and 
intelligence fitted them for the important post 
assigned them. When at its highest amount, the 
number of persons receiving daily rations exceeded 
3,000,000, and the average cost of each ration was 
about two-pence. The whole expense of this 
system of relief appears to have been about 
£1,676,268.* 



* This sum is taken from the 7th Report of the Belief Ck>mmis8ionen» 
and includes £119,055, 168., granted for temporary feyer hospitals, but 
it does not include the local subscriptions raised under the act, which 
however, were not large in amount 
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The reports of the commissioners have stated, 
that in those districts where the relief committees 
worked together with zeal and in good feith, the 
adniinbtration was excellent, checking fraud and 
imposture, while it relieved the really distressed. 
But in some districts this ■was unhappily not 
the case. Abuses existed, varying from apathy 
and neglect to connivance at frauds and misappro- 
priation of the funds. Gross impositions were 
daily practiced by the poor ; the dead or absent 
were personated ; children were lent for a few 
days, in order to give the appearance of large fami- 
lies, and thus entitle the borrowers to a greater 
number of rations. Almost the whole population 
in many places alleged poverty, and looked for 
relief ; and then, conceiving the receipt of cooked 
fijod a degradation, they endeavoured to compel 
the issue of raw meal. One imiversal spirit of 
ment^cancy pervaded the people, to which in seve- 
ral places the committees offered no opposition. 
Yielding to intimidation,* or seeking for popula- 



* The report of ibc Relief Commiwionere aUnded W ecvernl in- 
■Uncai or intimiiLition. The foUowing is given on the authorit7 of « 
Kentlenun of Unded property, aa elioiring tbo manner in wliluli a 
Roman CnthoUc olergymftn wag abased for refusing the unreasoniible 
ilemcndt of wmo of die more powerful of hi* parishioncra ; 

" I know of tlie must shovkiug initaace of this, where sliamelcsa 
•' «orUi1e«a fajraera came in bodiea, and compelled tlie priest hj threat* 
" to pvu thcni l!ie roeal intended for the poor. In tlib xcry parish, ■ 
11 
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rity, they were willing to place the whole popula- 
tion indiscriminately on the lists, to be supported 
by public charity. In some cases they even sought 
for a share of it themselves. It is stated in the 
reports of the commissioners, that gentlemen of sta- 
tion and property were not ashamed to sanction 
the distribution of rations to their servants and 
labourers, or to their own tenants ; the same per- 
sons, while willing to give to those who did not 
need it, frequently disregarded the sufferings of 
the starving poor. This painful subject may be 
concluded in the words of a gentleman, who had 
full opportunity of knowing the abuses practis- 
ed in one of the worst parts of the country: 
" Had I not been an eye-witness, I could scarcely 



** scene occurred truly scandalous. The British Association gave our 
** parish priest three tons of meal. On its arrival, the riotous conduct 
** of the population was such, I had to go out, and the priest begged 
<* of me to take in the meal and store it for him. I did so. On the 
** third day after, he took it to the parish chapel, where a scene occurred 
** that baffles description ; and in the end this donation was totally mia- 
** applied, as the destitute got nothing, and those well off every thing. 
" I can prove that persons retailing meal, whose houses at the moment 
" contained many hundred pounds weight of it, received large quantities. 
'* The priest, poor man, came to me afterwards, and said * that for the 
*< universe he would not distribute another poimd of meal.' It ap- 
** pears that when he attempted to do what was right, a regular scene of 
** intimidation ensued; he was threatened with even personal violence, 
** and the instant demolition of the chapel itself; and he was absolutely 
** obliged to give away the food to those who did not require it. Now 
*' this is only one instance; but one under my own eye, where an 
** honest man was made the victim of this species of intimidation." 
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" have conceived it possible, that the awful visita- 
" tion with which this country is afflicted, should 
" have produced such an utter disregard of inte- 
'' grity in the administration of its relief." 

Such shameless dishonesty is a melancholy proof 
of the low standard of morals existing in some 
parts of Ireland. The gross instances of actual 
fraud and misapplication of funds, on the part of 
members of committees, were probably confined 
to a very few places ; but there were many, in 
which the committees neglected the duty of 
seeking out the really poor and destitute, or were 
willing to return the whole or even sometimes 
more than the whole population as standing in 
need of relief. Such reckless conduct can only 
be accounted for by the supposition, that they 
never anticipated being obliged to repay the 
money advanced, or that some members of com- 
mittees were rated to so small an amount, that they 
had little personal interest in economical manage- 
ment ; and under these circumstances were 
desirous to procure for their own friends as large 
a share as possible of the " government money." 
Both these causes existed to some extent. Sub- 
sequent events have shown, that in many places 
they fully expected to evade repayment ; and in 
those electoral divisions in which there were no 
resident proprietors, the management frequently 

u2 
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fell into the hands of parties, who considered that 
their interests would be best served by a lavish 
expenditure. But it must not be supposed that 
these abuses were every where prevalent. The 
commissioners state that in the greater part of 
Ireland the committees exerted themselves zealous- 
ly. The destitute poor were relieved, and due pre- 
cautions taken to avoid being imposed upon by 
those who were not in want. The distribution of 
food in a cooked state, whether Indian meal por- 
ridge, or rice and Indian meal mixed, while it was 
liked by the really destitute, and was much more 
wholesome for them than the same quantity of un- 
dressed meal, proved an excellent test of poverty ; 
and in some instances " reduced the number of 
applicants wonderfully."* There were even some 
districts, in which the anxiety to economise was 
so great, as in some degree to impede the due 
administration of the law, the rate-payers endea- 
vouring to prevent the issuing of rations to small 
holders of land, and to other parties to whom it 
was intended by the act of parliament to afford 
relief, f 



* See Third Report of Belief Commissioners. 

t From among many statements to the same effect made to tbe Belief 
Committee of the Society of Friends, the following are selected, which 
may serve to show the d^^ree of economy with which some committees 
administered the law, and also that the feeling of honest independence 
is not erery where broken down : 
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The efficient working to which the commission- 
ers succeeded in bringing the act, in so short a 
space of time, and under so many difficulties, was 
only accomplished by the most anxious and pcrse- 



CovMTT OF Ca VAN, 23rd of June, 1847: "AnotlitTclaas of persona, 
'* namely, small farmers holding from one to four acres, are now with- 
** out any means whatever of subsistence : they have sold their pigs 
" and every article they could part with, and spent the money in food. 
*' Our relief committee will not afford any aid to those i)eople, [as the 
'* present tax imposed on the rate-payers, which is seven shillings in the 
** pound, would be more than doubled if they did, so considerable is the 
" number of small fanners in the district 

County of Cavan, 9th of June, 1847: '* We have still in the pa- 

** rishes of — — and about 1000 persons supported by volun- 

'* tary relief, who will starve if it be withheld, and who arc for one 
** reason or other excluded from the relief lists. These arc daily sup- 
'* ported with cooked food fhnn four boilers under my care, and a most 
*' trying and anxious and dreadful care it is, to have tliis multitude 
*' depending on me (under Providence) for their daily bread. My pri- 
'* vate means arc all but exhausted, and I know not what to do about 
" this. Those on the relief lists are safe. But the rest, what will they do ?" 

County of Londonderry, 2nd of July, 1S47: "There is, how- 
** ever, a class who have been hitherto refused relief on the grounds of 
" their having some property, that present to nie, who live among 
*' them, a most affecting spectacle. These are poor landholders, oc- 
*' cnpying perhaps two or three acres, with large families in the most 
'* deplorable state of distress, and yet on the verge of starvation, 
" clinging to thdr holdings as their last remnant of hope in this world. 
" At this moment there is standing at my window a poor, and I will say, 
'* a worthy man, (for I have long known liim, a Roman Catholic, who 
'* hat a small farm of about five acres, and a fiimily of ten to sup- 
'* port fh>m it, which he has hitherto done respectably) representing to 
'* ine» in that quiet subdued tone which shows the struggle between the 
*' cry of his poor children and the shame of being a beggar, his situation 
" nd his distress. Before he would beg, he had parted with his cow, 
" hid sold his last iheep, his last lamb, his bed-clothes— there now 
** icDMiii budy two days' fi)od of the most wretched description to sup- 
'* port his little ones. This man is most mdustrious. In the midst of 
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vering exertions. It evinced the zeal and humane 
consideration of men who felt that the lives of 
millions were at stake. The result has been of the 
utmost value to the country. The &mine was 
eflFectually stayed. The people in most places reco- 
vered their former strength and appearance. Fever 
and dysentery, the consequence of previous suJBfer- 
ing, still continued to' prevail in many parts ; but 
the mortality was greatly lessened. These good re- 
sults were effected at much less cost than that of the 
public works, which left so many of the very destitute 
totally unrelieved. The time approached at which 
the act would expire. The coming harvest, afford- 
ing employment and reducing the price of food, 
rendered the cessation of relief safer than might 
have been anticipated. Orders were therefore 
given to lessen the numbers receiving rations 
gradually, retaining for the last the widow and 
orphan, and those disabled by infirmity or sick- 
ness ; and finally, orders were given to close all 
relief under this act, in some of the best circum- 
stanced unions, on the 15th August ; and in the 
rest, according to their ability, on the 29th of 
August or the 1 2th of September. 

There were three unions, Antrim, Belfsist, and 

** theeetRAlSyhehasputintothegroundanacreandahalf of oats, half an 
*' acre of potatoes, and three roods of turnips. * Oh sir/ raid he, * most 
** I sell my life and the life of my children next year, to keep them alive 
"now?'*' 
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Newtownards, which made no application for assist- 
ance, their local resources enabling them to sup- 
port their own poor. In the union of Lame, 
application was made on account of one electoral 
division only. These unions lie contiguous to each 
other, being in the counties of Antiim and Down. 
In general, the management of measures for relief 
of distress appears to have been much better 
in Ulster than any of the other provinces, certainly 
better than in Munster or Connaught. There is 
a middle class in the greater part of Ulster, and 
they have been thus enabled to co-operate effici- 
ently, whether for the distribution of private 
charity, or for the administration of the legal 
relief.* In Connaught it was often impracticable 



* Although none of the iinionB in Lcinster or Munstor were able to 
support the poor within their limits, during this period of severe pruf$- 
sure, without assistance under the Temporary Act, yet in many places 
the law was yery well administered. The measures taken by private 
oommitteeB, previous to the passing of that act, were also marked in sc- 
Tend cases by the active and benevolent co-operation of a middle class. 
The arrangements adopted by the relief committee for the parish of 
CastletowD, in the Queen's County, furnish an interesting evidence uf 
this. Sabecriptions were coUected by tliem to tlie amount uf £176 
10s. 6d., the largest contribution being £20 from a non-resident pro- 
prietor, and a large portion being in small sums, varying from twenty 
ihilliiigB down to two shillings and sixpence. Subscriptions are acknow- 
ledged from almost every one in the parish above immediate want. A 
committee of ihirty-seyen persons was appointed, some being particularly 
umed fbr the caze of each townland, many of the committee being 
■nan ftrmers, holders of ten to fifteen acres. They state that, after 
modi oonaldenitlon, Hiey decided to afford relief to the distressed, by a 
weddj ■Eowanoe of mon^, and they give some very cogent reasons for 



to obtain any co-oi)eration. Those who wished i 
assist in relieving the destitute were genei 
obliged to hibour single-handed, having no 
near them. This has been and is a great difficulty, 



their decision. Tlie money was dietriboted on each townland by tfae 
members of the tommitlee, specially appointed to attend to it. tD whom 
all the recipients of relief were personally known. They Vc-pt a tnlmlftr 
statement, showing the weekly Allowances on caeh townlanil, and the 
number of fomilies and individiutls relieved. Tlie aTent^e distribul 
wai £17 12s. per week, for the four week* ending the 22nd of Joni 
And the aTeragc number relieved each week witi 200 families, coi 
of 921 personj, to that the weekly allowance was nlwut four 
penny for each individual. The exertions of this effldenl and 
gent cgmmittee appear to have been very auceeasful. 

The following statement of the arrangementa adopted in WerbuTgh^ 
parish, Dublin, show that a eimitsx mode of arrutgenient is equally 
applicable to n town or city : 

■■ The pariah whs divided into diatrict« containing cert^ streets and 
'* lanes -. two visitors were appointed for each district; who went (a 
" every room, cellar, 4c., and <ioBely eiamined into the condition and 
' ' circiuuatances of every individual or family. Tlieir reports to a g^ 
" neral committee were entered in a book, in which was noted down the 
" street, number, wliat part of house, name, number in Gunily, ocL-upa. 
" tion, circumatautea, and whivh had also ruled «olumn» for the weekly 
e yranled to each. The name of each wn« read out in open 
the amount of relief (for a week) decided on — tbU 
■* reLef being in the ahnpe of a.o order for food ; the order being initialed 
" by the churman, tlicTisitor was then at liberty to isaue it. Fiveprofl- 
■' sion dealers were selected, who resided in the parish, and the partj 
■ ' reUevfei was at libera to lak e his ticket to say of the Are, thu* lenving 
" him to seln^ and purvhasc ttcm the dealer who gave him tlic best 
'* value. Wc couiider«>l this to be more economical tluui if we Imd pur- 
" chased fowl, and kept up a staff of officers to distribute it. beside* do- 
*' ing a poaitivc good to a class of people who would iliemsclt«« have be- 
" cnme paupers if they had lost their trade. At every Bubatquent in."ekly 
" meeting of tlie commiltee the entire list was gone through, therisitois 
" n-|)ur1iiig ujion each case, and Mating wbcther the relief should be 
" cuntlnued for another week, incmscd, or dlministtcd ; or (in cue UM 
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and can only be removed by such legal changes, as 
may enable those who do not choose to reside, to 
dispose of their property to others more willing or 
more able to perform its duties. 

The following statement of the numbers receiv- 
ing rations, and the total expenditure under the 
act, in each of the four provinces, compared with 
the amount of population and the annual value 
assessed for poor-rate, may serve to illustrate the 
comparative means and destitution of each pro- 
vince :* 

FopolatloD. Valiudoo. ratloM giren <mt. Szpeadltan 

Ulfter ... 2,386,373 ... 3,320,133 ... 346,517 ...£170,596 

Ldnster ... 1,973,731 ... 4,624,542 ... 450,606 ... 306,068 

Munster ... 2,396,161 ... 3,777,103 ... 1,013,826 ... 671,554 

Connaoght ... 1,418,659 ... 1,465,643 ... 745,652 ... 526,048 



8,175,124 13,187,421 2,556,601 £1,676,268 



** party had obtained emplojinent, or remoyed out of the parish) be dis- 
** continued. ThlB system worked most satis&ctorily." 

* The total expenditure under the act appears, by the Seventh Report 
of the Belief Commissioners, to have amounted, when that report was 
made up, to £1,676,268 lis. 7d., which sum they state may be altered 
in a trifling degree by the payment of some small outstanding checks 
before their accounts are finally closed. The statement given above is 
as close an estimate of the number of rations given out, and the expen- 
diture in each separate province, as the writer is enabled to make, from 
the information as yet furnished by the relief commissioners. It is 
probably suflkdentiy exact for practical purposes. 



CHAPTER VI. 



State of the country on expiration of temporary relief act — ^Plentiftil 
harvest — ^Difficulties of the country lessened but not ended — Ftwa- 
lence of disease — Want of clothing— Domestic manufiMttnres —Sources 
of employment — Totally insufficient for the number of labourers — 
Extent of destitution — Condition of the western coast of Ireland — 
Great wretchedness of the people — Aggravated by the present calami^ 
— Consequent apathy— Inevitably resulting from their hopeless con- 
dition — Anxiety fbr employment — Great diminution in the number 
of marriages— Prevalence of crime and pretence of poverty. 



The first year of difficulty has terminated. One 
third of the people had been reduced to destitution 
by the loss of the potato crop, and the partial 
fiiilure of the oat harvest. Of these many have 
died ; many of those who could raise the requisite 
funds have emigrated to America ; others have 
removed to England ; the rest have been kept 
alive by omplo}Tnent on public works, by private 
loc*id chiu^ity, by local subscriptions, by contribu- 
tions from all jmrts of the world, and finally, by 
the most extensive s\^tem of gratuitous distribution 
of fboil of which histor)- aj£>rds any record. This 
distribution has now ceased. The relief com- 
missioners have gradually reduced, and finally 
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discontinued the issuing of food, without any 
extreme suffering being felt, except in some remote 
and destitute districts. They have been enabled to 
effect this, in ganit measure by the abundant 
harvest with which a merciful Providence has 
blessed us. The great dryness of the summer 
no doubt injured the turnips and other green crops, 
and prevented the usual growth of after-grass in 
the meadow and pasture lands. Still, in almost 
every important particular, the crops have grown 
with great luxuriance, and the produce has been 
plentiful. The wheat crop has been unprecedent- 
edly large. The breadth of land sown was greater 
than usuaL The yield has been good, and it has 
been saved in excellent condition. The produce 
of the oat crop has been more unequal, being in 
some places uncommonly large, while in other 
parts the report is unfavourable. Although the 
blight re-appeared on the potatoes in some districts, 
it was only partial, and the crop has been probably 
a full average on the extent of ground pknted. Se- 
rious fears were entertained that a large portion of 
the land would be left uncropped, and no doubt there 
are many places in the wild and mountain districts 
of the interior, and of the western counties, which 
formerly were planted >vith ix)tatoes, but which 
were this year left untilled. But the whole amount 
of uncultivated ground, though veiy important as 
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respects its local effects, must have been so small 
when compared with the extent of cultivated 
land, that it could not have had much influence on 
the total value of the produce of the country. So 
far as a good harvest could relieve us, we have 
been relieved. It is fearful to contemplate the 
increased suffering which a deficient harvest would 
have caused. But although our diflSiculties are 
greatly lessened, they are by no means at an end. 

The measures taken under the temporary re- 
lief act averted starvation, but afforded little 
relief to the sick, for whom the rations distributed 
were frequently unsuitable food. This mode of 
relief being terminated, the destitute have no 
resource but private charity, until the new poor 
law can be brought into effective operation. 
In some places this may take a long time. The 
former system was supported by money ad- 
vanced from the Treasury. There are no longer 
any advances, and all relief is therefore dependant 
on the collection of rates. The collection is now 
in progress, and it is understood that the result 
is encouragiDg; yet there are many districts, in 
which it seems very unlikely that sufficient can 
be collected to support the destitute. But this 
most important subject demands a more particular 
investigation, which is reserved for a future occa- 
sion. Meanwhile, it is painfully evident that much 
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suffering exists. Fever and dysentery are every- 
where prevalent, and tlie means of relief by medical 
care are very insufficient. It is true that grants 
were made under the authority of the relief com- 
missioners, for the supjx)rt of fever hospitals in 
many places, and these were doubtless of much 
value. But the extent of sickness was so great, 
that hospital accommodation could not be provided 
for all ; and in some of the worst parts, where 
disease was most prevalent, the hasty establishment 
of a temporary hospital, which must have been 
very inadequate to the wants of the district, might 
even have increased the suffering it was in- 
tended to relieve ; inasmuch as many would 
probably be brought to it, who could not obtain 
admission, and would be left exposed to the 
weather, in the ditches near the hospital, waiting 
until they could get in. Yet notwithstanding the 
want of hospital accommodation and medical care, 
the mortality among the poor from fever has not 
been large, in proportion to the great number of 
cases. Among the higher classes, the case has 
been different ; there have been many deaths. 
Those who were most actively engaged for the 
relief of distress have been most exposed to the 
danger of contagion. Many have died of fever 
caught while in the discharge of their duty, and 
thtar country has been deprived of their services 
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in this day of distress, when they appeared to be 
more than ever necessary.* 

The want of clothing is everywhere greatly felt. 
On this subject the most aflfecting statements have 
been made. When we consider the circumstances, 
nothing else could be expected. Last year the poor 
people parted with all they could spare ; they sold 
or pawned them, in order to obtain food, retain- 
ing the smallest possible quantity, often quite in- 
sufficient for protection from the cold, or even for 
decency. Their scanty earnings were absorbed in 
obtaining food for themselves and their fiunilies ; 
therefore they could purchase nothing to replace 
the old clothes, which gradually wore out, leav- 
ing them in some cases so devoid of covering, 
as to prevent them leaving their cabins. This 
want of clothing has a strong tendency to in- 
crease disease, both from insufficient protection 



* The following extract of a letter from the medical attendant of the 
Swineford di8i>en8ar7, shows the fearful amount of sickness there exist- 
ing : *' I candidly confess that I know not how to act under the 
** circumstances in which I am placed, as the medical attendant of the 
"dispensary, which is the only institution to which for miles around 
*< me the poor can have recourse. I am overwhelmed by the numbers 
** hourly and minutely applying for relief. With the exception of the 
*' resident clergymen, there is not a single person in the entire district 
'*from whom we can expect any assistance, and their means are now 
** fast diminishing. Death is also thinning their numbers, and one of 
" the most amiable and best of men, the Rev. Mr. Tyndal, rector of the 
** neighbouring parish of Kilmacteigue, a few days ago fell a victim to his 
" exertions on behalf of the poor." 
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against the inclemency of the weather, and from 
the extreme difficulty of personal cleanliness, when 
the same clothes are necessarily worn night and 
day. How to supply this want is a question of 
great difficulty ; but certainly, unless they can ob- 
tain some assistance before winter sets in, a large 
proportion of the population will be exposed to 
severe and greatly increased suffi^ring. 

The peasantry of Connaught usually make their 
own clothing, consisting of linen, knitted stockings, 
a coarse but very serviceable flannel for women's 
clothes, and a good frieze for men. * These articles 
were regularly offered for sale in all the markets 
and fairs of the west, and formed no inconsiderable 
source of traffic. They constituted a domestic 
manufacture, which having existed from time im- 
memorial, still maintained a precarious existence 
in competition with the cheaper but less durable 
&brics of England. The fleece of his own sheep, 
spun and woven in his ovm house, at seasons wliich 
otherwise would have been unemployed, enabled 
the cottier and peasant farmer to provide comfort- 
able clothing for hLs family, which it was hardly 
posdble for him to obtain in any other way. Such 



* TUfl domettic manufacture is not confined to Connaught ; it exists 
alio in aome parti of Munster, in the county of Donegal, and in the 
W Mtem ooonties of Leinster ; but it is more prevalent in Connaught than 
in aaj othflr proriiioe of Ireland. 
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a manufecture must, no doubt, eventually yield 
before the spread of that civilization, which, in the 
division of labour, restricts each individual to one 
occupation, and thus increases his capability and 
his skill ; but it would be cause of much regret, 
if the present circumstances should destroy this 
ancient home manufacture, before the natural 
period of its decay. There is some danger that 
the looms and spinning wheels, which have been 
broken up or sold, may not be replaced ; in which 
case, the industry of our Connaught peasantry 
will be even lower than it has hitherto been. 

A large proportion of the able-bodied labourers 
must have obtained employment at harvest work, 
either in Ireland or in England ; yet probably 
the demand for labourers on this account was less 
than usual, in consequence of the remarkably 
fine weather. Many have also been engaged in the 
various works of drainage and other improvements, 
carried on under the superintendence of the Board 
of Works; the number probably amounts to 
12,000. The several railways in process of con- 
struction have given much employment, occupying 
perhaps as many as 70,000 labourers, almost all of 
whom are natives of Ireland. Counting five persons 
to every family, these sources of emploj^nent would 
support a proportion of 410,000 persons. On the 
other hand, many of the farmers, unable to pay 
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money wages, and the usual mode of paying for 
labour by land in con-acre having been impractica- 
ble this year, have been forced to do all their work 
without employing any labour beyond that of their 
own fiunily. The gentry, finding their means 
diminished, have in many cases contracted their 
expenditure, manage with fewer servtmts, and em- 
ploy fewer labourers. The same cause has produced 
a general stagnation in almost every branch of 
trade and manufacture. There are but few houses 
being built, and therefore the various tradesmen 
connected with building are in want of employ- 
ment. The demand for clothes is also less than 
usual, notwithstanding the great want of them 
which is everywhere felt. The number of un- 
employed artizans continues to be very large, 
though many of them have removed to England, 
especially from the cities. The distress among this 
class of persons is very severe, and more keenly felt 
than by the agricultural population, because they 
possess stronger feelings of independence. From 
all these causes, it results that there are numbers 
of strong, active labourers, willing to work, but 
unable to find any one to employ them ; and if to 
these be added the multitude of sick, infirm, aged, 
widows, and orphans, the number of persons unable 
to exist without alms or relief from the poor-rates 
becomes truly appalling. 
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It would be easy to multiply proofs of a state of 
things which threatens the most fearful conse- 
quences, and which, unless averted by judicious 
measures, must reproduce, in some localities, the 
frightful scenes of jnisery and death from which 
the country has just emerged. A letter dated 
7th Sept., from the inspecting-officer of a union 
in Connaught, says : " I would now desire to 
" acquaint you with the painful prospect which 
" appears to await this union, with which I have 
" now been connected some months. On Sunday 
" next, the 12th inst. is the termination of my 
" duty, so far as concerns the relief under the tem- 
" porary relief act ; and I must confess that I 
" shrink from the contemplation of the state of 
" suffering, to which the very poor will be subject 
" after that period, unless some measures be under- 
" taken to alleviate it. The union will then be on 
" its own resources, namely, a rate struck in May 
" for £3,500, of which £1 ,700 is owed to per- 
" sons who supplied the house during the win- 
" ter, and who ought to be paid immediately. No 
" rate or a very trifling one has been collected, and 
" even were the whole amount got in, there would 
" not be more than enough for a fortnight or three 
" greeks. The number receiving relief in this 
" union, the last fortnight or three weeks, is 13,000, 
" which includes only those disabled by infirmity 
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" or sickness, and helpless widows. I think at least 
" 10,000 must be permanently relieved." .Another 
gentleman holding the same official station says : 
" It is almost iniixiasible to discern in this union 
" where distress does not exist: in some places it is 
" heyoiid belief, and no one can be surprised to hear 
" of plunder and robberies not only by night, but 
" in the open day. What is to be ejcpected in a 
" country, where there is neither food of any de- 
** scription available, nor employment ?" 

It is impossible for those who have not visit- 
ed the western coast of Ireland to form an ade- 
qaate idea of that country, or of the condition 
of its inhabitants. The land is occupied for the 
greater part by vast and dreary bogs, and wet or 
rocky mountains. It is generally quite destitute 
of trees for many miles inland. There are proba- 
bly thousands of women and children on the west- 
ern coast who have never seen a shrub more than 
four feet high. Tlie cultivated portions lie in small 
patches, generally on the borders of rivers. From 
the moisture of the climate and the depth of the 
bogs, many of which consist of the decayed remains 
of ancient forests, the task of draining and reclaim- 
ing them for purposes of tillage, must be one of 
great difficulty, involving an amount of outlay 
utterly beyond the reach of most of the present oc- 
Copiers or proprietors. Except for the supply of 
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residence of tlie Protestant clergjTuan, the parish 
priest, or the coast-guard officer. It is evident that 
the incentives to industry, t-leanlincss, imjiroved 
hahits and modes of agriculture, and tlie acquisition 
of knowledge, must be extremely few, from tlic 
deficiency of encouragement and good example. 

It would be unreasonable to expect much from a 
people thus circumstanced, were the potato ever so 
abundant. It is not surprising that under the i)re- 
sent visitation, any energy they formerly evinced 
should be wholly prostrated. Their former mode 
of «upport has (ajled them. They have no food, 
and can get no employment.* Their spirit is 
therefore broken. All hope, and with it all 
energy, is gone. They beg for work or food, 
and if unsuccessful, they lie down and die. Even 
in some districts where they are not quite so 
apathetic, their hopes are fixed on the resumption 
of the public works ; and they look for assistance 
to the government, to their landlords, or to the 
(fijitribution of gratuitous relief. 

How can it be otherwise ? To labour in tlieir 
little plots of ground appears useless, for they 
have nothing to sow ; and even if seed were given 



* When it IB laid tiiat '■ the people bavc do food," the writer iruhM 
tl to bo undentood that thty buve none of the food ardinarilf relied 
apoa fur humao »ub«iiten(!e. In tbeir present sore extremity', they coa- 
ilmtljr reaort to the Uie of geo-wced. ahell-flah, torolp-topa. nettles, and 
vIluT ■rccila. and aoinetinieg to lubitaucea fet mora revolting thantbete. 
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them, they have nothing to live on until the crop 
be ripe. It is probable that many of them have 
been served with " notices to quit," and are in daily 
expectation of being evicted. Under such circum- 
stances, what is to be expected but the apathy of 
despair ? In some of the remoter districts, broken 
down by suffering, they submit with quiet resig- 
nation, saying, " It is the will of God." In other 
places, where their spirit is less broken, they endea- 
vour by clamour and threats of violence to compel 
relief. Wherever employment is offered, even with 
very insufficient wages, they accept it eagerly.* 

Many successful attempts have recently been 
made by benevolent associations and individuals, to 
establish various branches of domestic manufacture 
among the poor. This has been done with a view 



* Some of the practical instructors sent out under Lord Clarendon's 
letter, by the Royal Agricultural Improvement Society, have made very 
gratifying reports of the anxiety of the small farmers in some places to 
obtain information; stating that they listened very attentively, and 
seemed very thankful for the advice given. They appear, by a report 
dated Westport, County of Mayo, Nov. 28, to be digging and manur- 
ing according to these instructions ; and the same report states that 
many of the poor people *'are without shoes, digging a hard stony 
*' soil by task work, at the rate of seven shillings per Irish acre ; a price 
** so immeasurably under what it ought to be done for," that the writer 
would not have believed it, but that he "had it from the employer 
** himself, not the employed. The price formerly was ten shillings 
** the Irish acre ; but now, from the state and number of the destitute, 
"it is reduced to seven shillings. These poor people, even by the 

greatest exertion, will not be able to earn four-pence a day at this ratey 
** and that by task work." 
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to encourage industrious habits, and to maintain 
feelings of self-rcspyct among them. In the coun- 
ties of Antrim, Donegal, Leitiim, Mayo, Tippei-ary, 
and others, large quantities of linens and of knitted 
articles, of the coarser and stronger descriptions, 
have been manufactured in a creditable manner, 
and at a very low rate of wages. And many arti- 
cles of worsted and cotton knitting of the more 
elegant kinds, suited for ladies' wear, have been 
made by the females in their poor cabins, in a 
style which would not disgrace the most practised 
hands. Ample proof is thus afforded, that the 
diaposition to work is not wanting, and tliat em- 
ployment and a market for the fruits of their 
labour are alone required. 

The recklessness with which the poor Irish, 
more especially in the, west, contracted marriage, 
has been frequeutly remarked. That they did not 
do so, witliout ajme prospect of being able to obtain 
the means of subsistence for themselves and their 
finnilies, is shown by the fact, that since the recent 
caiannty marriages are extremely rare in the more 
distressed portions of the country. 

It has been always remarked, that great national 
calamities have been accompanied by an increase of 
crime among the people. Men reduced to despiur 
become reckless : they consider prudence and exer- 
tion useless, because they see them frequently un- 
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successfuL In the universal disorder which prevails, 
the value of character is lessened, and many of the 
conventional restraints on immoralify are lost. 
These results have, to some extent, taken place 
in Ireland. The increased number of murders, 
and of other acts of violence, affords the most 
painful proof of the despair and demoralization 
of the people. Theft also has increased, and 
many of the people seem to think that they 
cease to be responsible, from the moment that 
they have become destitute. That theft should 
be on the increase can scarcely be considered ex- 
traordinary. Men are not likely to starve with 
food within their reach ; and it is to be feared, 
that in some districts, a large portion of the people 
have been of late mainly supported by stealing pota- 
toes and turnips out of the fields. That they should 
do so is a fearful proof of the amount of the 
present distress ; formerly, potatoes were safe 
Lm pillage; theater sL ™ pitted in the 
open field, and no one touched it. This year it has 
been necessary to watch them constantly, or they 
would have been pulled up, even before they were 
ripe. What will be the result when, the crops being 
all housed, there may be nothing left in the fields 
to be stolen ? 

Although distress of the most biting character 
is unquestionably prevalent throughout almost all 
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the western counties, it is equally certain, that 
many of those who pretend poverty possess the 
means of supjwrting themselves, if they would 
avow it ; and that others are able to do something 
at least towaids their own support. The follow- 
ing statement is taken from the letter of a gentle- 
man in the county of Donegal, whose means of 
information and capability of judging render his 
testimony peculiarly valuable. It is dated 5th 
June, 1847, but is equally applicable to the pre- 
sent time : 

"The people are unquestionably suffering as 
" severe privations as it is [X)ssible to conceive, but 
" unfortunately nothing can be more difficult than 
" to ascertain precisely their circumstances and re- 
" sources. That they have resources of which no 
*' stranger can form an idea, is equally unqueation- 
" able. We have had the strongest proof of this 
" lately ; first in the general assertion of every 
" one, that they had not the means of cropping 
" their land, followed, as it has been, by a greater 
" breadth of corn being sowii than was ever re- 
" merabcrcd ; and secondly, by the sale of the 
*' cargoes of two different vessels, stranded near 

" , at wliich numbers of the people, appa- 

" rently the poorest, were purchasers to a conside- 
" rable extent. 

The extreme difficulty of distinguishing those 
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who possess some means from the absolutely desti- 
tute, and of relieving the latter without destroying 
every spark of energy and independent feeling, are 
among the peculiar difficulties of the present time, 
and greatly complicate the question of both public 
and private relief. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Prospects of the fhture discouraging— Loss enormous when compared 
with the resources of the country — Must he divided among all classes — 
Potatoes were the capital, and served as the currency of the poor — 
The wages paid for public works supplied the deficiency of currency 
to some extent — Difficulty of repayment for government advances — 
Diminution of exiwrts — The whole population will have less to live 
on — ^Disproportion between supply of labour and demand — Injurious 
results — Supply of labour increased by the present calamity — Ordinary 
sources of employment diminished — Extraordinary sources of em- 
ployment now existing— Fearful amount of unemployed labourers — 
How are these and their fitmilies to be supported during the winter ? — 
How are they to obtain the permanent means of subsistence ?~Capital 
must be supplied — Or they must emigrate — Or fall back on the poor- 
rate for supi)ort. 

The prospects of the future are sufficiently discou- 
raging. A great loss has been sustained, estimated 
at £16,000,000, but amounting to much more than 
that sum, when the indirect effects are taken 
into consideration. We were obliged to import 
food at a greatly enhanced price, and the pro- 
ductive industry of the country has been in great 
measure paralysed. The loss can hardly be esti- 
mated with any tolerable exactness, but it has 
certainly been enormous, when compared with 
the resources of the country. This heavy loss 
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must be divided among the possessors of pro- 
perty, rich and poor. The poor lost their all. 
On these the blow first fell ; they became wholly 
destitute ; and many have died from want, dis- 
ease, and misery. The middle classes have borne 
their share. Want of trade and heavy expenditure 
have reduced their means ; and unless relieved 
shortly, many are in danger of becoming pauperised. 
The rich of all classes have sufiered severely. 
They have found their expenditure increased, and 
their income diminished. On the landed proprie- 
tors a heavy blow has fallen. Already much im- 
poverished, it seems probable that they will feel 
it still more severely hereafter. 

Potatoes were not merely the food of the people 
of Ireland, but in many places they supplied the 
place of capital and of a circulating medium. 
They were the capital which enabled the poor 
cottier to exert his industry, and the coin in 
which his labour was paid. Stored up for 
winter food, they enabled the small fiumer or the 
cottier to feed cattle and pigs, to rear poultry, to 
trade, in short, as if he had possessed so much 
capital. With them the fimner paid the wages of 
his labourers, whether farm-servants or cottiers. 
The loss of potatoes depriving the poor man of his 
capital, paralysed his industry. He could no longer 
feed pigs or poultry, or even cultivate his &rm. 
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because he ImJ nothing to live on in the mean time. 
The same cause, in many instances, obliged the 
former to dismiss his servants, and deprived 
him of the assistance of labourers, whom he 
could no longer employ, having no money to pay 
their wages, and the old arrangement of potato- 
ground in lieu of wages having become value- 
less. To supply thin want, and enable the usual 
operations of the country to be carried on, re- 
quired the introduction of a considerable amount 
of capital ; to pay the wages of labour in money 
required a large addition to the currency. The 
public works last year in some measure effected 
these objects. The advances from the Treasury 
were equivalent to the introduction of capital for 
the time. The large sums circulated through the 
country, by the ])ayment of wages, added to the cur- 
rency 80 much, as to surprise many who had been 
accustomed to the former restricted scale of money 
transactions. By these advances, the trade of the 
country was sustained, and the immediate pressure 
of the loss greatly lessened. In this res[)ect they have 
been of most essential service ; they have tended 
to spread the burden over a longer period of time. 
But being only a loan, it becomes necessary to 
repay them, and this difficulty seems likely to 
weigh on us heavily for several years, 
The immediate effect of the loss of food was 
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a diminution of exports, which had hitherto con- 
sisted almost wholly of agricultural produce. The 
export of com almost ceased, and we became 
large importers from America and elsewhere. The 
export of pigs, eggs, and fowl was greatly dimin- 
iBh^ Ap^& M show, the e.^ of pig., 
eggs, and horned cattle, shipped by steamers from 
the ports of Dublin, Cork, and Waterford, during 
the first ten months of this year, compared with 
the corresponding months of last year. 

It will be seen how greatly the export of pigs 
and eggs has fallen off, while that of homed 
cattle is considerably greater than it was last year. 
It is highly satisfactory to observe, that the export 
of pigs has decidedly increased during the last two 
months, and that the export of eggs in the same 
period is nearer to the quantity exported in thg 
corresponding period of last year, than it was at 
any earlier time. 

The price of potatoes this year is so high, 
as to place them out of the reach of the poor, 
who must depend on grain for their food. We 
cannot therefore expect, that the export of wheat 
or oats will be as large as formerly, while there 
is every reason to anticipate considerable imports 
of Indian corn. It may safely be asserted, that 
until the potato grows plentifully again, or until 
the cultivation of the ground is greatly improved, 
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there is no probability of our exports of grain 
much exceeding the imports. The reduced price 
of food will certainly facilitate the feeding of 
poultry and the rearing of pigs, but we cannot 
expect tliat either of these will be as numerous 
as before, for a long time to come. As respects 
cattle and sheep, the case is different ; and we may 
hope that their numbers will increase. Linens and 
linen-yam are the only manufactured articles, the 
value of which constitute important items in our 
exports. But all these added together will surely 
be very insufficient to pay for clothing and imix)rt- 
ed luxuries, to the extent to which we have here- 
tofore consumed them. The whole population will 
have less to live on. The capital of the country is 
lessened, and with it the means of profitable em- 
plojrment. The loss of the potato has converted a 
large portion of the population, who formerly sup- 
ported themselves, into idle dependents on the 
public bounty. All classes must feel the difficulty, 
and bear their portion of the suffering. It >\dll be 
long before the country regains the position it has 

lost. 

The disproportion existing in most parts of Ire- 
land, between the number of labourers and the 
demand for labour, is the great evil which causes, 
or at least greatly increases, most of the other evils 
aflfecting the country. From it result the poverty 
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and ignorance of the labourers themselves, and 
the want of skill, and inability for continued exer- 
tion, which in many cases make their low-priced 
labour really more expensive than the well-paid 
labour of other countries. How can men worik 
hard, when their wages are insufficient to feed them 
properly ? Can we expect to find skill and indus- 
try and energy in an unfortunate man, who gets 
nothing but potatoes to eat, whose lodging is a 
wretched cabin without window or chimney, the 
roof letting in the rain, and the furniture often 
only an iron pot and some damp straw to lie on ? 
From this disproportion results the extremely 
low rate of wages, where they are paid in money ; 
or the poor remuneration for labour, where it is 
paid for by an allotment of land. From it result 
the ruinous competition for land, and the lawless 
violence and outrage made use of to retain pos- 
session of it. From it results the subdivision of 
farms, by which they are sometimes divided into 
portions so minute, as to be insufficient to supply a 
family even with potatoes. From it results the 
system of letting land on con-acre, as the only 
means of enabling the peasant to live, who cannot 
obtain employment Until this disproportion be 
removed, it is vain to expect improvement. To 
raise the labourer in the social scale requires that 
he should be constantly employed, jGsurly paid, well 
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clad, and comfortably lodged. These objects never 
can be effected while the present disproportion ex- 
ists. Some employers may pay their labourers bet- 
ter, and lodge them comfortably ; and they will 
probably be amply repaid for so doing, by the 
increased value of the services performed ; but 
such partial instances cannot influence the general 
standard, or free the country from its evil conse- 
quences. 

How this disproportion has been affected by the 
present calamity is a most important question. 
Is the number of men looking for employment 
greater or less than formerly ? Before the pota- 
toes failed them, the labourers, whether holders of 
con-acre or cottiers, were enabled to live without 
employment for five months in winter, depending 
for support on the produce of their own gardens. 
This is now at an end. The small farmers also 
were usually idle in winter for the same length of 
time, Uving much in the same manner as the 
labourers they sometimes employed. Few of them 
will now be able to do so. The many fiirm ser- 
vants who have been discharged form an un- 
expected addition to the number of labourers. 
Certainly the number of men who will require 
employment this winter must be much greater 
than formerly. But what are the probabilities of 
thdr obtaining employment ? Has the demand for 

K 
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labour increased or diminished ? The serioos losses 
which the landed gentry have already experienced, 
— their incomes in some places being greatly dimi- 
nished by non-payment of rent, and by the heavy 
taxation for the support of the poor, which they 
have never before been required to pay — have so 
&r crippled their resources, as to forbid us to ex- 
pect that they will be able to employ even their 
usual number of labourers. Rather will they in 
many cases be forced to economise, by dismissing 
all they can do without, and deferring many im- 
portant works to a future day, when they may be 
better able to afford to pay for them. 

But what are the extraordinary sources of em- 
ployment, which have been provided to relieve the 
labour-market ? how far will they go in supplying 
this want of demand ? The extraordinary sources 
of employment are drainage and other improve- 
ments, under the late act, Vict. 10th, cap. 32 ; and 
the construction of railways. This act of parliament 
authorises the expenditure of £1,500,000 in various 
improvements on the land. It is not very likely 
that the whole sum will be expended ; but let us 
suppose it all expended in the six months of 
the coming winter and spring, and let us take 
£1,000,000 as the expenditure on railways during 
the same period, which is, probably, much over 
the amount ; the whole sum of £2,500,000 would 
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employ about 240,000 labourers for six months, at 
the rate of eight shillings per week, which is a 
low rate in railway work. This amount, if each 
labourer maintained a family of five persons, 
himself included, would support a population of 
1,200,000 persons. This then is the very utmost 
limit of extra employment ; but it may safely be 
affirmed that the actual result will be very much 
less. The numbers supported by the temporary 
relief act, for a considerable period of last sum- 
mer, amounted to 3,000,000 ; and during that 
period, the number supported by railway works 
^ras probably larger than at present. 

We may take another mode of comparison. The 
total expenditure on public works last winter pro- 
bably amounted to about £5,000,000. It is not like- 
ly that the expenditure in the construction of rail- 
ways, will be greater during the coming >vinter and 
spring, than it was during the last. The par- 
liamentary grant of £1,500,000 is therefore the 
only source of increased public expenditure during 
the coming season, being £3,500,000 less than was 
found necessary last year.* 

In whatever point of view we regard it, there 



* Hie accounts not having been yet presented to parliament, it is im- 
poialWii to itate the eauu:t amount of expenditure on public works. The 
above eetimate is founded on the best information to which the writer 
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appears a fearful number of unemployed labour- 
ers — a multitude of persons, who were formerly- 
supported by potatoes, the growth of their own 
gardens, but who this year have no such means 
of subsistence. How are these people to be sup- 
ported during the coming winter ? are any means 
to be taken for this purpose ? or are they to 
be left to die, in the vain expectation that the 
present arrangements will secure them either em- 
loyment, or gratuitous support in the several 
localities in which they now live ? or are they 
to wander with their families through the bet- 
ter parts of Ireland, begging their way and look- 
ing for work ? Or are they to transfer their 
hopes and their miseries to England, as to a land 
of richer promise and greater ability to assist them ; 
obtaining only casual employment, until, at last, 
forced by want to seek parochial relief, they are 
bandied from one parish to another, finally sent 
back to Ireland, and perhaps landed many miles 
from their native home, to experience even greater 
distress ? 

But suppose these unhappy people are in some 
way enabled to exist through the coming winter, 
— suppose them housed in the workhouses, or re- 
ceiving out-door relief; how are they to obtain 
the means of subsistence afterwards ? Last summer 
required the distribution of rations to three mil- 
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lions of persons. Will none be required during 
the next ? The expenditure of £1,500,000 in 
wages, under the act of last session, should it be 
taken advantage of to its full extent, will have 
an important temporary effect ; but it will by 
no means put an end to the disproportion be- 
tween the number of labourers and the demand 
for labour ? How is this to be effected ? Is it 
by diminishing the number of labourers, or by 
increasing the means of employing them ? If no- 
thing effectual be done to increase the demand for 
labour, the solution of the difficulty is only deferred. 
The great evil still remains, that there is a large pro- 
portion of the population, who even in the best of 
times scarcely contributed any thing to the re- 
sources of the state by their labour, by the payment 
of rates, or the consumption of exciseable articles.* 
They hired a plot of ground by the year, or for a 
single crop, and lived on its produce, spending a 
large part of every year in idleness. They received 
no money wages except for a few days in spring 
and harvest ; they had nothing to sell except 
their pig and fowl, and made but little use of 
money except to pay their rent. They can- 



* The number hai been estimated at 2,000,000 by a competent autho- 
rity* and probably the actnal number was even larger before the recent 
calandtj ; but death, emigration, and the deficiency of births has fear- 
fUly tidnnBd this daas. 
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not be employed without capital. Formerly they 
were their own employers, the store of pota- 
toes on which they subsisted being, in effect, the 
capital which enabled them to work ; but now, 
as they must be paid in money, so there must 
be a money capital, which shall supply a fund to 
pay their wages ; and the present fiirmers and land- 
lords, in most parts of the west, do not, in gene- 
ral, possess it. Unless these unfortunate people are 
to be allowed to die, to be starved off, and so end the 
difficulty, by reducing the number of labourers to 
an equality with the demand for their labour, one 
of three events must take place. Either capital 
must be supplied from other sources, not now 
existing in the country, to enable them to be em- 
ployed ; or the people themselves must remove to 
the better parts of Ireland and to England, there 
to obtain employment, and eventually to be ab- 
sorbed into the mass of the population ; or they 
must fell back on the poor-rates for support. 
Whether it be possible to work the poor-law, in the 
remote parts of Ireland, so as to keep the people 
from starvation, is a question of great and pressing 
importance. There are districts in which it may 
well be doubted, whether the whole property be 
sufficient to support the destitute in idleness for 
even the present year. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



ThiB is the time for improvement — ^The difficulties are great, but not 
insurmountable — Conditions essential to the ftiture prosperity of Ire- 
land — ^Education — Valuable in its elements— But insufficient without 
moral and industrial training — Disadvantageous position of work- 
house children in this respect— Defective education of the middle and 
higher classes. 



Can nothing then be done ? Are our peasan- 
try to be starved down to the level of our pre- 
sent resources ? and then again to plant potatoes 
and live by con-acre? to subsist on the lowest 
food ? to live in the worst cabins ? and to pay, 
in rent, the utmost amount that can be drained 
from them, and yet leave enough to support 
existence ? Are the same vicious circles of want, 
ignorance, and crime, — of ill-paid labour, and 
ill-executed work, — of insufficient capital, want of 
employment, intense competition for land, out- 
rage, and insecurity (being reciprocally cause and 
efiect) for ever to exist, and prevent improve- 
ment ? Are all our former habits to be resumed, 
until some other fidlure of the potato-crop brings 
with it a recurrence of the present calamity ? Or 
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are we to seize the present opportunity for 
provement, and, taught by the dear-bought experi- 
ence of the past year, to reconstruct society on 
a sounder basis ? To throw away the present op- 
portunity, — to recur to our former mode of living, 
— again to place our dependence on a root so liable 
to injury, after such painful experience of the dan- 
ger, — would be madness in us, and most culpable 
neglect in those who are placed in authority oi 
U3. This is the time for improvement. The a1 
tion of the people of England is forcibly direi 
towards us. It is evident to all who reflect U] 
the relative circumstances of the two count] 
that our condition must be raised, or the condii 
of the English people will be lowered to our le' 

The difficulties are indeed formidable, but 
are &r from being insurmountable. It reqai 
judicious legislation, uncontrolled by the intei 
of any class dther in Ireland or England 
determination to enforce the laws, and some aMisl- 
ance in our present state of exhaustion. It is 
necessary to free the industry and the capital 
the country from the trammels which have boi 
them, and have impeded their useful employm< 
If our present suffering should lead to that 
proved legislation, which may not only compel 
property of the country to support its poverty, but 
enable it to do so, by freeing it from the l^al 
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restrictions which now hinder its improvement and 
lessen its value ; if, by increased freedom of action, 
industry be encouraged, and a wider field opened 
for the employment of capit^d j then, as the dark- 
eat hour precedes the morning, so this hour of 
unexampled distreaa and suffering will yet be 
remembered, as that from which the briglit day of 
improvement first began to dawn. But we must 
pass through much further suffering before we can 
hope for prosperity. Many will be reduced to 
poverty. The necessity of economy will be forced 
upon all classes. They will have less to spend, and 
must therefore be saving. The gentry must leara 
to do without many of their accustomed luxuries. 
The comforts of the middle classes will be abridged, 
and in some cases they will be forced to assume a 
bwer station. The poor will find it extremely dif- 
ficult to support themselves at all. In the end, all 
will find their level, and we may trust that an 
improved and sounder state of society will be the 
result. 

Great improvements are required. The dispro- 
portion between the number of labourers and the 
demand for labour must be removed. The wages of 
labour must be raised. The truck system, the system 
of paying in potatoes, must be abolished, and wages 
invariably paid in the current coin of the realm. 
The labourer must be better fed, better clothed, 
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better housed, and then he will be able to do more 
and better work, and will be worth his increased 
wages. Education must be more extensively dif- 
fused ; not merely the knowledge of letters, but 
that religious and moral culture which may better 
enable us to perform the duties of our stations, 
and that industrial instruction which will make 
every man more skilful in his particular branch of 
business. Especially do our formers need instruc- 
tion. Gr«>t iCrovien., in fanning sre necessary, 
if we are ever to support our peasantry in comfort. 
The land now under cultivation must be drained, 
properly manured, and properly tilled ; and much 
land that is now waste, must, by careful and per- 
severing industry, be brought into cultivation, or 
otherwise made subservient to the support of man. 
The cultivator of the ground must be placed in 
that position, in which he will have full security 
for the value of his labour and the outlay of his 
capital ; and the owner of the land will then have 
the best security against the deterioration of his 
property. Above all, the supremacy of law must 
be upheld, not by the coercion of armed force, 
or the establishment of martial law, but by increas- 
ing the number of those who are interested in its 
maintenance, and by promoting a sound public 
spirit^ which shall aid its execution instead of op- 
posing it. These are among the improved circum- 



stances, to obtain wlilch ebouM be tlic endfjivoiir 
of those who desire the weltiire of Ireland, and 
which we may hope will produce that peaceful 
industry and contentment, and those kindly feel- 
ings among tlie vaiious classes of society, wliich 
are at once the most valuable result and the surest 
pledge of prosperity. 

It is e^y to point out the wants of the country, 
and to state tlie various conditions of prosperity ; 
but it is a very different matter to show how these 
improvements can be effected. Various plans have 
been proposed. Almost every one who writes 
about Ireland has some remedy of his own. Com- 
mission after commission has Ijeen appointed, and a 
great mass of information obtained. Many sug- 
gestions have been made in the reports of these 
commissions, and some of the suggested measures 
have been tried, and are now in operation. 

It may be useful to bestow a little attention 
on some of the subjects wliich Iiave been placed 
before the public as remedial measures, with a view 
of considering bow far they are capable of meeting 
the present difficulty, and -whether they do not 
refiuire other clianges to facilitate their effective 
operation. 

Ill noticing the wants of Ireland, and the means 
of improvement. Education chiims the first place, 
'ilic subject has long been prominently before the 
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public, and its importance, as a means of elevating 
the character of the people, is universally recognized. 
A reference to the statistical tables given in the 
appendix, will shew the great deficiency which 
exists even in the mere rudiments. Less than 
one-tenth of the female population of Connaught, 
over five years of age, are able to read and write ; 
and even in Down, the most fiivored county, the 
number of females, above five years old, who can 
read and write, is scarcely more than one-fourth of 
the whole. There is certainly great room for 
improvement in this respect. A very large 
number of persons in Connaught cannot speak 
English, or speak it only imperfectly ; these of 
course cannot read or write, except in a very 
few instances. However, the knowledge of the 
English tongue is rapidly spreading into the most 
remote districts ; and, with the present increased 
facilities of communication, it will probably pene- 
trate into every part of the country before many 
years elapse. 

To be able to read and write, although very 
valuable as aflfording the means of further im- 
provement, is certainly but a part of the in- 
struction which ought, and which may well be 
given in the schools throughout the country ; and 
even the most extended intellectual cultivation is 
greatly deficient, without that moral and religious 
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care which alone can be relied on for the improve- 
ment of national character. 

Nevertheless, the power of reading and writing 
is in itself highly important. The acquisition 
of these arts stimulates thought, and cultiv-ates 
the mind ; tlie possession of them gives new 
means for the attainment of knowledge, and of 
wealth. Their diffusion through a community 
constitutes an important addition to the people's 
means of subsistence, increasing their power of 
helping themselves. Habits of order, obedience, 
and attention, which are valuable in all situations 
in life, are frequently acquired at school. Some 
good moral instructions may also be impressed on 
the memoiy, but the right education of the feel- 
ings, the most valuable moral impressions, are 
only to be acquired in a well-regulated home. 

In the present condition of Ireland, with so 
large a number of labourers whose want of skill 
greatly lessens the value of their labour, industrial 
instruction seems of the greatest importance. 
This subject has engaged the attention of tlic 
National Board of Education. Several agricultund 
schools established by thera are now in operation, 
and it is intended to establish others. From these 
schools much benefit may be expected. Perhaps 
when their usefulness is more fully proved, a trial 
may be made of industrial instruction in other 
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branches. The erection of working sheds, with 
a supply of carpenter's tools, &c. in connection with 
schools, has been suggested, and there are various 
other ways in which this important object may be 
promoted. It is obvious that an education which 
would combine the training of the intellect with 
an improved manual dexterity, must be of the 
utmost value to the whole community. 

The situation of the poor children in the work- 
houses, many of whom have been made orphans by 
the present calamity, most imperatively calls for 
public attention. Hitherto the education given 
in the majority of the workhouses has been very 
defective. It is evident that efforts must be made 
to fit the youthful inmates for earning a livelihood ; 
or else, when they leave the workhouse, they will 
be fit for nothing, and will be driven to crime 
in order to support existence. Mere reading and 
writing is not sufiicient. Something additional 
is necessary to supply the loss of the varied infor- 
mation, which the children of the poor acquire 
in their own homes, both from the necessity of 
doing much to assist their parents in many ways, 
and also from constant communication with those 
who are working around them. Confiined from in- 
fancy within the walls of the workhouse, secluded 
from intercourse with the industrious, and exposed 
as they must be, more or less; to injurious contact 
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with those, whom idleness, ignorance, or depravity 
have reduced to want, it is a question of extreme 
difficulty how to bring them up so that they may 
be likely to become industrious and well-conducted 
men and women. But it is also a question of 
great and paramount importance ; as, if they are 
not educated for good, they will surely be educated 
for evil, and will become a burden and an injury to 
society instead of a support and benefit. It is un- 
necessary to go farther into the subject, as it is one 
to which public attention is so strongly directed. 
Perhaps regular instruction in some handicraft 
trade, might very usefally form a part of the course 
of education required for these children. Some- 
thing that may keep both mind and body actively 
engaged from an early age, seems essential to their 
proper training,* 
The attention of the government is natural- 



* The following remarks of Captain Huband, Assistant Poor Lavr 
Commissioner, when addressing the Board of Guardians of the North 
Dublin Union, are given in illustration of tlie observations in the text : 

'* They would never succeed in educating the only portion of their 
*' inmates who were worth educating, which were the young, so long as 
" they were allowed to remain with the old paupers (hear, hear). In 
" every workhouse, the younger inmates were looked upon already as a 
nuisance, rather than any thing else (hear, hear, hear). The school- 
masters were generally persons of very inferior education themselves, 
and were engaged more for the purpose of keeping the boys in order and 
•• out of mischief than for any other (hear, hear). Let them, however, 
" not forget to look after the morals of the boys (hear). Let them re- 
*' oolleet that when these boys went into the world to earn their bread. 
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ly directed to the instruction of the mass of the 
people, some of whom claim the care of the state 
as paupers, while pecuniary assistance is require 
ed to aid in the instruction of others. But the 
nature and amount of the education bestowed on 
the middle and upper classes, has likewise a 
very important bearing on the well-being of so- 
ciety. Whilst the education of the poor in Ire- 
land approaches nearer to the standard of the 
middle and upper classes than is the case in Eng- 
land, the education of the middle and upper classes 
themselves, is generally inferior to that of the cor^ 
responding ranks in Great Britain. This remark 
will not apply to the learned professions, whose 
members do not suffer by a comparison with 
the sister country ; neither will it apply to many 
among tlie gentiy and commercial classes, who are 
probably fully on a par in this respect with those 
of the same rank in England or Scotland ; but it 
must be admitted tliat the general tone of society, 
the average amount of intellectual culture, is lower, 



** the persons to whom they offered themselves for employment would 
•* not be content with inquiring into their fitness for employment, but 
" would also investigate their character for morality (hear, hear). So 
*' long as they were permitted to mix with the old paupers, their morala 
** would be corrupted ; but if they attended to this point, a most desira- 
" ble result, which was heretofore impracticable, would be accomplished, 
namely, persons would be found willing to take apprentices out of the 
*' workhouse (hear, hear). — Saundert Newt Letter, Nov, IQth, 1847* 
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both among the landed proprietors, the farmers, and 
the traders of Ireland, than among sinular persons 
in Great Britain. The education of such parties 
must mainly depend on themselves ; still, it may be 
desirable that government should afford assistance, 
by the establishment of schools and colleges for 
superior instruction. A step has already been 
taken in this direction, and it is to be hoped that 
more may yet be done towards supplying the 
deficiency. 



CHAPTER IX. 



Eaglish capital looked to by many as a means of improrement — Its 
introduction impeded by want of confidence — Irish capital largely 
invested out of Ireland — ^Difficulty of making suitable investments in 
Ireland — Evil results of non-residence of the landed proprietors — 
Causes of non-residence— A free sale of land the best remedy — Manu- 
facturing industry in Ireland — The linen manufacture has flourished 
in Ulster — The English factory system a cause of the decay of the Irish 
woollen manufacture — Has had less influence on the Irish linen manu- 
facture — Injurious results of combination have been more felt in Ire- 
land than in England — System of apprenticeship considered — ^De- 
ficiency of home demand injurious to home manu&cture — National 
importance to Ireland of the linen manufacture and the cultiyation of 
flax — Fisheries might be much more extensively carried on. 

The Introduction of English Capital has been 
relied on by many as an important means of 
promoting the prosperity of Ireland. We see 
the superabundant capital of England seeking for 
profit£ible occupation in every part of the world ; it 
works mines, makes railways, advances loans to 
foreign states ; no undertaking is too great or too 
distant, if it oflFer a fair chance of profit. Why 
then does so little of it come to Ireland, which is 
so near home, which offers so wide a field for its 
employment, and where it is so much wanted ? The 
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answer is obvious ; that the security appears more 
doubtful, or the chances of profit smaller. Capital 
cannot be forced. Mercantile confidence is of slow 
growth. The slightest appearance of insecurity dis- 
turbs it. Men of capital become alarmed, and 
withdraw. If we are to obtain assistance from the 
abounding wealth of our neighboure, we must firat 
obtain their confidence, by showing that we ofler 
good security. 

But if our security be ever so good, there must 
also be the hope of profit. Does Ireland ofier this 
inducement ? Uow is it, then, that so many of 
our own countrymen seem unable to find profitable 
employment for their capital at home, and there- 
fore invest in foreign securities, in railways, or in 
the public funds ? It is very questionable whether 
the capital of the country be not fully equivalent 
to the opportunities which now exist for making 
use of it. The profits of trade are not higher than 
in England. Is there any deficiency of capital 
for the ordinary trade of the country ? The agri- 
cultural population are unquestionably poor, yet 
many possess money hoarded up or lodged in the 
bonk at a low rate of interest. But it cannot be 
expected that they will expend either labour or 
money on the improvement of the land, without 
security of possession. When the landlord la em- 
barrassed, and does not himself possess the means 
I, 2 
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tlioae who were qualified to undertake them ; but 
how great was the difficulty in the more destitute 
places ! where the landlords were all absentees, 
where there were few residents of education and 
property, or perhaps none within a circuit of many 
miles, inhabited by a dense population, almost all 
uneducated, and destitute, and needing relief. The 
want of an upper and middle class is sufficiently 
obvious, and iu many places most grievously felt. 
Without these classes, it is impossible to carry on 
the various local institutions of the country. 

But how to obviate the difficulty, and to secure 
the residence of those connected with the locality 
by property or otherwise, is a very difficult matter. 
To compel residence by law is out of tlie question, 
Even if it were just, or consistent with the consti- 
tutional rights of freemen, it would be impossible 
to carry any plan of taxation into effective opera- 
tion. It must be made the interest of the pro- 
prietors to reside, or they will continue absentees. 
Non-residence generally results from the embarras- 
ment of the proprietor, from the |K>sBCBsion of pro- 
perty elsewhere, from the fear of outrage, or from 
the want of suitable society. Property cannot be 
as valuable to a non-resident proprietor, as it might 
be made by one who would give it his personal 
attention. K the difficulties were removed which 
DOW prevent the free sale of landed property, some 
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one who could attend to it would purchase fix>m 
the non-resident owner ; and if the number of 
resident proprietors were increased, the induce- 
ments to residence would be greater on account of 
the improved society, whilst the danger of outrage 
would be less. 

Allusion has been already made to the penal 
code, as having had a serious effect in depressing 
the industry of the country. It affected the Ro- 
man Catholics directly, lessening their motives for 
exertion, by taking from them the means of invest- 
ing their profits in land ; and it indirectly affected 
the dominant class, by creating in them a spirit 
of pride and exclusiveness, which looked to other 
means than .industry for the acquisition of wealth. 
It is the unvarying result of partial and oppres- 
sive legislation, to injure both the oppressor and 
the oppressed. In that part of Ulster where the 
population was almost exclusively Protestant, the 
linen manu&cture has flourished ; but the woollen 
manufiujture, which at one time was extensively 
carried on in the south of Ireland, has almost 
wholly ceased. It is true that, in accordance 
with the mistaken policy already alluded to, the 
manufiacture of woollen goods was systematically 
discouraged by the government ; yet its final decay 
seems due to other causes. It flourished during 
the period of legal restriction, even to the extent 
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of exporting to England in the face of heavy 
duties; but has gradually fallen away to its present 
reduced condition, since the restrictions have been 
removed, and our woollen manufacturers placed on 
a par vdih the English. 

Perliiips the main cause of the decay of both the 
woollen and cotton manufactures in Ireland, has 
been the growth of the factory system. While the 
yam was spun and the cloth woven by hand, and 
the whole trade carried on without the employment 
of any very large amount of capital, by individual 
Bianufaoturera, the small tradesmen in Ireland were 
on equal tenna with their competitors in England, 
as tlicy possessed fully as much ingenuity and skill, 
and their pecuniary resources were sufficient for the 
extent of their business. But when the inventive 
genius of Watt, Arkwright, and others, changed the 
character of the manufacturing industrj' of Great 
Britain, it became impossible for the manufacturers 
of Ireland to contend with those of England, unless 
they also embarked large capitals, and consented to 
devote the same close attention to the business. 
To conduct a large manufactory with success re- 
quires capital, intelligence, unremitting attention 
and industrj'. Few persons in the south of Ireland, 
possessing these requisites, have been willing to 
undertake a business involving so much labour, and 
requiring so large an investment of ca])ital ; which, 
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trades of the south of Ireland, but thut it wns still 
uycessary to weave by hand, and also that large 
capitals had been sunk in bleaching estahlishments, 
which would be useless unless the linen manufiic- 
ture were supported. The habits and inclinations 
of the possessors of capital in many parts of Ulster 
most also be taken into account, as rendering them 
more willing to embark in manufactures, and to 
devote the requisite care and attention to the man- 
agement of their business. 

Formerly there were bleach greens in several 
places in the other three provinces, and a consider- 
able quantity of linen manufactured ; now, this 
trade is almost wholly confined to Ulster. By a 
recent return presented to the house of commons, 
the number of persons emplojed in flax -mills in . 
the kingdom appears to be as (bllows, viz. : — 

Intniter l5,-2Jf2 

III the rest of Ireland— the milU being oil Bituatcfl 
in four counties in Leinster - . . 1,79C 

Total in IreUnd -.--.. 17,068 

tn Scotland .---,.. 21,330 

In England . . . . ^ . . 19.840 

Total ■ - - 5e,i258 

The trade and manufactures of Ireland have 
been more impeded by combinations among the 
work-people than in England. They liave not had 
much direct influence on factory labour, but have 
Affected handicraft trades to a great extent, raising 
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the price, deteriorating the quality of the work, 
and creating uncertainty as respects the time and 
manner of its completion, which have inflicted very 
serious injury on many branches of trade.* Com- 
binations of workmen have proved more powerful 
than in England, from the greater difficulty of en- 
forcing the execution of the laws in Ireland, and 
also because the want of capital on the part of the 
master manufacturers has left them more dependent 
on those they employ. The result is, that there is 
much more difference between the wages of skilled 
and unskilled labour in Ireland than in England, 
as will appear from the rates of wages subjoined : 





OArpMiton' Wagw 
per day. 
1. d. 


BcieUay«n* Wagw 
perdajr. 
t. d. 


lAbovrin* WagM 

perdajr. 

a. d. 


London .... 


5 


5 


2 6 


Liverpool .. 


4 


4 


2 S 


York 


4 2 


4 2 
4 4 


2 6 


Dublin 


4 4 


1 S 


Belfast 


« • • • • • V ^K • • • • • • 


3 4 


1 6 


Cork 


4 


4 


1 4 



Combinations among workmen are but en- 
deavours to support the exclusive privileges, at 
one time given by law to the legal members of 
each particular trade, who had served an ap- 

* Arthur Young remarked, in 1776, that '* artizans and manufacturers 
** of all sorts were as well paid hy the day as in England ;" hut that " the 
" quantity of work they gave for it, and in many cases the quality, dif- 
*' fered exceedingly," and that ** husbandry labour was very low priced, 
" but by no means cheap." The same remark is applicable to the pre- 
sent day. 
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prenticeship, and were supposed to have been 
instructed in all the mysteries of the cralt. Per- 
haps the raost effectual means usud to maintaan 
the wages of any trade, is limiting; the number of 
apprentices, and thus supporting wages by pre- 
venting competition. This was carried some time 
since to such an extent, by the 8hi])wright8 of 
Dublin, and the number of journeymen was so 
reduced, that they were thus enabled to secure 
high wages, whenever it became necessary to re- 
pair a vessel ; but at the same time, any trade in 
ship-building which might have existed, was effec- 
tually ])revented. 

It soems verj' questionable wliether tlie system 
of apprenticeship be not injurious to all trade 
in which it exists, and a very serious loss to the 
productive industry of the country. Young lads 
are often bound to a business for which they 
have no inclination or capacity, and five or seven 
of the most valuable years of their lives are passed 
without improvement, as regards their future pro- 
fession. The apprentice, knowing that his master 
must employ him, and pay him the stipulated 
wages, or jtcrhajis receiving no wsiges at all, has no 
immediate interest in being industrious ; and too fre- 
quently wastes his time, feeling little desire to serve 
his master, or to leam his trade, and being only 
anxious for the termination of his " servitude," that 
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he may become " his o^vn mastcT," Why shouu 
not the labour of a young lad be fairly remune- 
rated ? and if, by industry and attention, he is 
able to acquire a full tnowledge of his business in 
less time than others, why should he cot get wage* J 
in proportion to his skill as a workman ? The con- I 
Bdousnesa of reaping the reward of industry, the j 
feeling that he works for himself, is an incentive to I 
youthful exertion, which must exercise its influence i 
upon all the future years of life j while the deadOT- 
ing effect of apprenticeship is not only felt at theJ 
time, but the idle habits produced by it frequently 1 
extend through the whole course of life. The cot- -I 
ton manufecture ia carried on without apprentices^J 
and no where does the workman more quickly 
leam liis business, and in no other trade does he 
more surely obtain a fair remuneration for the skill 
and industry he exerts. From nearly the first, the 
factory system of manufacturing has been free 
from the restrictions and benumbing effect of ap- , 
prenticeships ; and its progress has been proper- J 
tionately rapid. The ingenuity of all employi 
taxed to the utmost, and many are the improvi 
raents and invention* which have been suggeste 
by the workmen themselves. 

That an increase of manufiicturing industry i 
Ireland would be of tlie greatest value, Is evident 
to all. It would relieve the labour market by the 
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additional cniployiiient ; it would Ifsaen the com- 
petition tor land, by aifording other means of sup- 
porting existence ; it would tend to create a middle 
class, the want of which is so injuriously felt by 
the country. What means of encouragement exist? 
are there any restrictions to be removed ? or can 
any thing be done, which may improve the condi- 
tion of the existing manufactures, or facilitate tlie 
introduction of new ones ? The restrictions which 
formcriy existed, and which cramped our wool- 
len trade, and fettered industry, have long since 
been removed. There is nothing now in the 
laws or institutions of the country, which places 
oar manufacturers in a worse position than those 
of England. Yet, with the exception of linen, all 
our native manufactures have decreased, while 
those of England and Scotland have increased be- 
yond all former precedent in any age or country. 
Tlie removal of injurious restrictions, if such ex- 
isted, is all that could be looked for. No one now 
conld be weak enough to ask for bounties or pro- 
tection. If our manufactures cannot be maintained 
in a fair and open competition wiih those of other 
countries, they are undeserving of support., and 
ahould be allowed to fall. 

The absence of a sufficient home demand has 
had an injurious influence in some cases, in which 
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it is essential to cheapness that the manu&cture be 
conducted on a large scale. The various causes 
which have depressed the agricultural industry of 
the country, have thus indirectly affected manufac- 
tures also ; and the removal of those legal impedi- 
ments to improvement, which press so heavily on 
the agricultural classes, will essentially assist the 
manufacturers, by increasing the number and the 
wealth of their customers. 

If we exert our industry and intelligence as we 
ought, we shall readily uphold those manufactures 
for which the country is best suited; and surely 
the linen manufecture, which has so long existed 
in Ireland, is the chief of these. 

The corn laws have heretofore tended to divert 
attention from the culture of flax, by holding out 
to the farmers an ideal protection, which made 
them rely on com as their principal crop. But 
with a free trade, we may trust that it will re- 
ceive more attention, and that it will prove high- 
ly remunerative to the cultivator. The soil and 
climate are very favorable to its growth. Its 
cultivation is well suited to the manners of the 
people, and to the circumstances by which land 
is divided into small holdings. It will repay the 
labour and cost of garden cultivation by the 
spade, and give employment to all the members of 



the femily in preparing it t'ur market. Flax may 
1)6 made even more valuable to Ireland than cot- 
ton is to England ; because, while it is necessary 
to import the raw material of the cotton nmnu- 
factnre from a foreign country, at an annual cost 
exceeding £10,000,000, it is within our power, 
if proper attention be jiaid to the cultivation of 
flax, to supply not only our own manufacturers, 
but also those of England and Scotland. 

A society has been formed in Belfast, to promote 
and improve the cultivation of flax in Ireland, 
and their exertiona appear to have been very 
useful, both in extending the cultivation into other 
parts of the country, and in improving the quality. 
By the sixth annual report of that society, we 
find that the ({uantity of flax and tow irajwrted 
into the kingdom in 1845 amounted to 1,418,323 
cwts. and that the value of the imports of flax, 
fiax-secd, and oil-cukes averages about £6,000,000 
anntially. The deficiency of exports this year has 
already been noticed. Unless our peasantry again 
revert to the potato as their sole, or at least their 
principal, tbod, our exports of grain must be per- 
manently diminished ; in which case, some other 
articles of export arc necessary, to enable us to pur- 
chase clothing and foreign luxuries. Can we look 
to anything so im|M)rtant as llax to supply this 
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deficiency ? We cannot expect at once to increase 
the cultivation, to such an extent as to render im- 
portation from foreign countries unnecessary ; but 
we may hope to do so in time, and that eventually, 
the growth of flax being extended throughout Ire- 
land, and the manufacture of linens greatly in- 
creased, we may find these products of our industry 
to be the chief support of the prosperity of the 
country. 

That the fisheries of Ireland might be made a 
most important means of increasing the national 
wealth is universally admitted, and the neglect of 
such valuable resources appears the more to be 
lamented at the present time, when so much suf- 
fering has been and is experienced for want of 
food. The sea around our shores teems with 
fish, offering an almost inexhaustible supply of 
food, and a mine of wealth which only requires to 
be diligently and skilfully worked. In the various 
sea-ports and fishing villages along the eastern coast, 
the business is followed with more or less success, 
supports a large number of fishermen, and supplies 
the various markets well. But along the western 
coast, there is but little regular fishing, except in 
a few of the principal ports. When the herrings 
appear on the coast, they take them, often in large 
quantities, but it is only for local and immediate 
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conaumption. They are rarely salted, or sent to 
any great distance for sale. The small number of 
persons in the west of Ireland able to purchase fish, 
are insufBcient to constitute a market, except in 
the large towns. Under such circumstances, it 
could scarcely be expected that any regular fishiiig 
should exist. 

The government, with the view of supplying this 
deficiency, have instituted an experiment in the 
establishment of curing stations, where they are 
always willing to pui-chase fish for curing at a low 
fixed price. They hope thus to induce the habit 
of constant fishing, by securing to the fisherman 
the certainty of a market. If the experiment 
prove successful, the curing stations wUl doubtless 
be transferred to private indi\'iduals, and the fish- 
ing trade will be left to the support of private 
enterprise. Perhaps the fisheries on the western 
coast may never become very profitable, until a 
better distribution of property take place, which 
may increase the home market, so as to afford a 
good remuneration to those who may be induced 
to devote their whole time to fisliing. 

Assistance has also been given to the formation 
of harbours in many places ; but aa yet by no 
mams sufiiciunt for the due protection of the 
fishermen, on a coast so much exposed to storms, 
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and open to the full force of the ocean. Much 
more will probably be done in this respect, as the 
government are evidently impressed with the im- 
portance of supplying this deficiency. 



CHAPTER X. 



Urcat oxlcnt of cmigratian — More odvantiLgeous to tlie emigmntB thaa 
lo Irelanil — Large Dumber of Iriah rcnident in Grrat Britam — In- 
created cmieriktioD to Englanil this year— Must continue until the 
cooilitioD of the working cluses in the two coantriea be equalized — 
Tenantry Bomctimea usisttid by lanillords Co oniigrste — Emigration 
must be on n very exten<ive wale to relieve the labour market — E»ti- 
nuU of the cast — Government assistance would interfere with votun- 
twy emigration — Cultivation of waste lands — Their reclamation by 
gDVernment coosiilered — If they were saleable, government intcr- 
fcrenc^e unneresiary — Improvement of laod now in cultivation a more 
impcirtaDt object — Consoliilstion uf fanns — Pr^udice against mnall 
hrma not wull fuanded — Neceesity of capital for farming purposes — 
Injnrioog cSbets of insceority of posseftsion— Advantnges resulting 
frum the CDstum of tenant-right in Ulster— Proposition to extend tiiia 
custom to the rest of Ireland— U effected by Ljnch-law, the result* 
would be most disastrous— Definition of tenant-right — Difflcnlty of 
eoKTErling it into a legal right — Compensation to tenants for per- 
manent improveiuents considered — Abortive legislation on this Bub- 
jept — Customs of tenantry in England— Improvements best effected 
by thu proprietor — Agmrinn outrages — Popular sympathy with the 
offlmderB — Coercion unavailing while theesciting causes eiiat — Want 
of capital in connection with land the original cause — A ftce sale of 
latul the remedy— Diffleully of supporting popular inslitulions in 
Ireland for want of a middle class — No nieaas so likely to afford > 
Tcmedy ua the fh« sale of land. 

Tliut there is a constant Htream of Emigration 

from Ireland is well known. Those who sailed 

for foreign countries, direct from Irish ports, m 

M 2 
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the ten years preceding the census of 1841, ave- 
raged 21,404 yearly. When to this number we 
add the Irish emigiunts who saUed from Liverpool 
and other English ports, it will probably raise 
the annual average to at least 40,000.* There 
is no doubt that emigration increased considerably 
during the five years from 1841 to 1846, and this 
year the number has been great beyond all former 
precedent. Of tim description of emigration, the 
compiler of the " Digest of Evidence on the occu- 
pation of land in Ireland" remarks, that ^^ it does 
not relieve the " country from those classes that it 
" would be desirable to part with ; that the volun- 
" tary emigrants for the most part consist of &mi- 
" lies possessing capital, whilst the paupers remain 
" at home : the young, the strong, the enterprising 
" and industrious individuals of families leave 
"us, whilst the old, the impotent, the idle, and 
" indolent portion stay with us."f This emigration 
may be very useful to the emigrants themselves, but 
it can hardly be very advantageous to Ireland. We 
lose a part of that valuable portion of our work- 
ing classes, who are energetic and enterprising, 
and who possess some capital. The large amount 



* The commissionen appoioted to take the census for Ireland in 1841, 
in their report, page xxvii. estimate the total colonial and foreign emigra- 
tion from Ireland between 1830 and 1841, to be 403,463. 

t Digest of Eyidence, page 567. 
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of money sent back to tlieir rdations in Iru- 
laiid, by many of theae induBtrious emigrants, is 
certainly some compensation. This money is fre- 
quently made uae of, to enable the older and 
less enterprising of the family to join their frienda 
who have preceded them to America. A young 
man or woman will often save enough out of his 
earnings, to pay the passage for a father or mother, 
a brother or sister ; and so, in time, the whole 
fiimily becomes united again in a new country, 
where they are enabled to live In comfort, and 
often in affluence.* 



* The foUowing extract af « letter ffora Jitcob Harvtj of New York, 
will b« iDterestiiig, aa tiow'iog some of the. advantaget conferretl on the 
cmigmiiti tlieiuaelTCB, aa weQ ai the core taken of tbeir wclfure. by the 
itBle of Kew York. It is doted Mfty 29t!i. 1S«7 : " As ui Irishnuin, 
" bound by daty u well aa by Bympathj ta give my poor aid la tcrve mj 
" canntrTincn, 1 can bcc no way so dear aa by cncourttging emigriLtion. 
** Hie benefits conferred on the emigraDts ore poiilive. How can 1 
" RGommeDd tbcm to stay at borae. and live on hope, with this great 
" fkct coiutanti; before mt' ? Ireland is so thickly iwpulatei), there ii 
" □odangerofyoiirbi'ingleftdeiititDte □ffaimcrt tuid Isbaarere. You will 
" incrcage fust enough to fill the places of those who leave yonr shores j 
"and you will, as I liarc already shown, receirc Urge euius from 
" tfawe emigTBnti, to asnst your poor who renuun behind. My 
*■ nusion. therefore, U to look after the eioigrants ; and I aball have 
" my hands Sail this year, Under a recent act of this state, com- 
■' mlwloncrs arc appointed, (of whom I am one) to take charge of 
" all emigrants arriving in New York. We are erecting temponugr 
" biAdinga for tlie liek. our boapitals lieing full ; and the able-bodied 
" are sent inti:> tlie country at once, where there is plenty of enipluymcnt 
" to be found, Tlie high prices of the produce of the soil huTe pircn an 
*' Inrreiureil epor to ogricmltural pursnil« tliroughoat the whole Union, 
" and it will require no immense influx of forvlgnerB to overload the 
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The emigration of poop persons to England is a 
greater relief, because, although some of those who 
go are young persons of energy and industrious 
habits, they rarely possess any capital. In general, 
those who remove to England are forced to do so, 
by the difficulty of obtaining employment in their 
own country. They would much prefer remaining 
at home, even with considerably lower wages. It 
appears from the census of 1841, that the num- 
ber of Irish persons then resident in England and 
Wales was 292,935, and 126,321 in Scotland; 
of these, 132,670 lived in the counties of Lanca- 
shire, Cheshire, and the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
44,345 in Glasgow, and about 70,000 in the city 
of London. A small proportion are absentees 
possessing property ; but the great majority are 
certainly of the working classes. It is impossible 
to ascertain how many have removed to England 
this year, but the number must have been very 
large. The failure of all their usual means of 
support, the hopelessness of obtaining employment 
at home, impelled them to seek another country, 
whose people they hoped would employ them, and 
from whose charity they felt sure of assistance. 
Many of these will maintain themselves by their 



'* market What a blessing it is, that there is such a continent to be 
" filled with human beings. Look at the map, and you will quickly 
'* decide that our present population is as a speck on the horizon." 
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ovni indiLstry; they \vill work for lower roniune- 
riition, and vnW undertake more servile offices, tlian 
the English Ulxmrer ; their children will be Eng- 
lish-born, and they will gradually be absorbed into 
the mass of the English population. This emigra- 
tion will certainly continue, iintil the difference be- 
tween the relative condition of the working classes 
of the two islands ceases to exist. The poor and 
ill-paid labourer will endeavour, to obtain a share 
of the well-paid employment given to his more 
fortunate neighbours. 

There is another kind of emigration, which takes 
place to a stnall extent, when landlords, wishing to 
consolidate small fiirms into large ones, yet unwil- 
ling to turn their tenantry adrift, give them the 
means of removing to America, with their whole 
femilies. This, if judiciously effected, is likely to 
bu naefiil to all parties and to the country. Many 
families left this year under these circumstances ; 
and it is not unlikely that in future years the plan 
may be carried out more extensively. The act of 
last session, for the amendment of the Poor Law, 
enables the guardians of the union to assist in 
the emigration of such femilies, by a grant to 
lialf the amount given by the landlord, to be 
charged on the electoral division in which the 
&milies about to emigrate resided. 

But those who look to emigration as a means of 
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relieving the labour market of its surplus, must 
anticipate its being conducted on a very extensive 
scale ; as in this way alone can it effect any sensible 
diminution of the present pressure. It would 
require at least a million of persons to be sent away. 
How is it possible to transport such a number at 
once ? or to provide them with the means of sub- 
sistence, when they have reached the port of debark- 
ation ? At the legal rate of three passengers for 
every five tons, it would require more than three 
thousand vessels of five hundred tons each. But sup- 
pose this difficulty over, and the whole number 
landed safely in Canada, how great is the responsi- 
bility which it entails on the government, that 
this multitude of people may be supported, and 
placed in some way of maintaining themselves 
by honest industry ! It is evidently impracti- 
cable to act on so extensive a scale. But suppose 
them to be removed by degrees, say one-tenth, or 
100,000 every year. Will such emigration have 
any perceptible effect ? It has generally been esti- 
mated that population increases at the rate of one 
and one-half per cent, annually. K this estimate 
be correct, the amount of annual increase in Ire- 
land would be about 120,000, and therefore the 
population would still go on increasing in spite of 
this emigration. 

The cost of such an emigration would be enor- 
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moiis. The estimate for cost of passage given in 
the " Digest of EvideDce" above referred to, ia £30 
for each family, or £6 for each individual ; say, 
in all, £G,()00,OC»0, or £600,000 per annum. This 
estimate is founded on the evidence of John R. 
Godley, who seems also to think it essential that 
the emigrants should be a well selected class, 
comprising efficient labourers. This selection 
might be very useful to Canada, but would not 80 
well serve the object of relie-^ing Ireland. But 
even wlien properly located, a large amount would 
still be required for their employment and supjwrt, 
until they were fully in a condition to support 
themselves.* It is much to be feared, that they 
might consider themselves relieved from tlie 
necessity of over exertion, when they found the 
government bound to maintain them. 

Would not the £16,000,000 or £20,000,00)) 
which might be required to carry out an effective 
system of emigration, prove much more usefiil if 
hud out at home ? If fiicilities be afforded, by 
which this amount may be expended in the various 
works, which, in many parts of Ireland, are requi- 



It Rppean, from the evident-'e of the Mme gcDtlcnuin, that thecoat 
p«r baaJ Incurred by goTcmnieiit, Tor tliD lufsaht nnd location of emi- 
gnuit«ienloutto Uppoi ChiiiuIh, in tliL'^ear IB23, aniuuntvcl to £21 ia., 

'hit;h wodIiI he niMut XIIKi 59. Tiir nn aTenge fiunil]'. — DigcM of Eti- 

esee, iMgt 508, 
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site, before the ground can he properly cultivated, 
will it not, in fhct« aiford the means of support at 
home to this million of people, either by direct 
employment, or by its indirect effects ? 

Another objection deserves to be noticed, namely, 
that any plan involving government assistance to 
emigrants, would greatly interfere with private 
emigration. Those who desire to go, instead of 
working to procure the means of paying for their 
passage, will spend their time in endeavouring to 
obtain a free passage at the expense of the 
state. The number emigrating at their own ex- 
pense may be seriously diminished from this cause. 

The Cultivation of the Waste Lands in Ireland has 
often been proposed, both as a means of improving 
the condition of the unemployed population, and 
of developing the resources of the countrj\ No 
one can doubt the important results which must 
ensue, from a large application of capital and la- 
bour to the improvement of the soil. It is exactly 
what is wanted to raise the condition of the coim- 
try. But the question for consideration is, how this 
can be l)est effected; whether by government inter- 
ference, or by leaving it to private enteq)rise : 
and whether it l)e more judicious to bring addi- 
tional land into cultivation ; or to expend the same 
amount of labour in draining or otherwise improv- 
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ing thu binds nuw cult'ivsitctl, so as to render tliem 
more productivL'. 

It is well known that mucli waste land has been 
brought under culture for several years past. This 
has been effected, chiefly by allowing cottiers to 
take in a portion of the mountain side ; and when 
they had tilled it for a few years, and partially re- 
claimed it, calling on them either to give it up to 
the landlord, or to pay a rent. In some cases, they 
probably retained it, and became permanent ten- 
ants : but in others, they gave it up, and com- 
menced anew ; not unfrequently ending near the 
top of the mountain, at the bottom of which 
they commenced many years before. Thus culti- 
vation crept up the mountain sides, or encroached 
on the secluded valleys heretofore untilled. This 
mode of reclamation required no capital on the 
part of the landlord. The cottier or tenant was 
the sole agent. He obtained a bare subsistence 
by very severe labour, and rarely eflected any im- 
provement in his own condition. It was practicar 
ble, on account of the facility with which the potato 
was cultivated ; and it is very doubtful whether it 
be practicable with any other crop. 

But when the reclamation of the waste land has 
been proposed as an imj>ortant means of improve- 
ment, the intention has been, that it should be dune 
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on a large scale, with money to be advanced froni 
the Treasury. Such was no doubt the mode in^ 
tended by the government, in the meaaure proposed] 
at the commencement of last session of parliament^ : 
but which was afterwards dropped. This plan j 
seems free from many objections, which may be 
urged against any national plan of emigration. 
It is less expensive. Its effect in relieving the 
labour-market will be inmiediately felt. It inters | 
feres less with private operations. It cannot injur* I 
those who are the objects of the intended benefits. ] 
It must increase the productive capability and < 
general resources of the country. Still it seema | 
very questionable, whether this may be the best | 
plan of effecting, either the employment of the 
people or the cultivation of the land. All attempts 
to direct the application of labour or capital are 
dangerous, and quite at variance ivith those princi- 
ples of free action as respects trade, which are noir i 
generally admitted, and which are of universaf fl 
application. Remove the existing difficultiofr'l 
which prevent the cultivation of these wastes ; faci- 
litate their sale and transfer, whether in smaller or i 
larger portions, and if the speculation will pay, 
they will be reclaimed by pri\-atc enterprise : if 
not, it is better to leave them as they now are.* 

* The authority of .Sir Hobcti I'cvl may be- gircn in conflmiuScin 
of lhi« Tiew of the subject ;—■' Wilb re«p«ct to the culliTstlon of 
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A most important question still exists; whether 
it may not be more profitable to bring the lands 
now under culture into a more efficient state for 
cultivation, instead of attemptuig to reclaim the 
wastes ; and this question will he decided cop- 
rectly, if left to the decision of individual inter- 
ests, uncontrouled by legislative enactment The 
parliamentary assistance, offered by means of the 
several draintigo acts lately passed, and by the act 
of last session for facilitating the improvement 
of land in Ireland, affords great facilities, which 
have been largely taken advantage of, and which 
will probably be made still more generally useful 
hereafter. The applications for loans under the last 
named act have been very numerous ; but not 
having yet come into effective operation, it is too 
early to speak of their results. Still we may 
anticipate that much Improvement will be effected, 
giving extensive employment for the present, and 
increasing the future capabilities of the country. 

^me persons suppose that these improvements, 
when completed, will enable the proprietor to 

*■ tiogt and waste lands in Ireland, I cannol help thinking, time with the 
" encaojagemeiit there has been to employ private capital in the colti- 
" T&tioD of land which would repay the outlay, if the noble, lord'i WU 
" (br permittin); the Bale of cncambcred eitalea ehould be effective, 
" these eaterprisei Tor reclaiming waate limdi will be undertaken by prt- 
" rate individuals, if they are likely to be proBtablei and if not, then 
" pablic muney would only be thrown away on them." — Unie*, Feb. 3, 
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cultivate the soil with fewer labourers than he 
now requires ; on the other hand, many of the 
best authorities in agricultural matters anticipate 
that the land, when rendered capable by higher cul- 
ture, for the production of crops which could not 
now be profitably grown, will be in a condition 
to repay the expense of much more labour than 
has hitherto been bestowed upon it. M'CuUoch, 
in his remarks on the Irish poor-law, gives the 
following opinion on the subject : " Any attempt 
" to force waste lands suddenly into cultivation 
" on a large scale, would be attended with enor- 
" mous expense, and would be a complete fidlure. 
" What Ireland wants, is not the bringing in of 
" waste lands, but the application of an improved 
" system of agricultural management to the lands 
" already under tillage." 

An opinion generally prevails, that the Subdivi- 
sion of land into small farms has been very in- 
jurious to Ireland. The remedy proposed, and 
often attempted to be acted on, is, to unite several 
of these small farms into one large one. This 
mode of proceeding has been called "Consolida- 
tion." 

If a whole district be cut up into portions vary- 
ing from one to five acres, the state of agriculture 
will probably be very defective, and the inhabitants 
all of one class, and only one remove from pauper- 
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isni, Tht'sc lioldiugs are too small, without other 
resources, to iiftbrd coiufortuble support to a fiimily 
after paying rent aiid taxes ; and it will in many 
cases be highly desirable, to use any opportunities 
that offer, to consolidate some of them into larger 
Jamis ; ])rovided that in so doing, the tenants be 
treated with justice and humanity. Consolida- 
tions have taken place in many parts of iRiland, 
daring the past ten to fifteen years ; and will no 
doubt be much increased by the present circum- 
stances, which lessen the value of land as a means 
uf mere subsistence, since potatoes can no longer 
be Jeiiendcd on. 

Some peraons have looked to this consolida- 
tion of small farms into large ones, and the con- 
version of the small farmers into labourers re- 
ceiving daily wages, as a most important means for 
the improvement of the country. It may, perhaps, 
be useful in some places, but surely it may be car- 
ried too fiir ; and uidess great caution be used, and 
employment be provided for the small fanners 
when reduced to labourers, great suffering must be 
produced, and the most serious consequences may 
ensue. 

The prejudice against small farms appears in 
many respects unfounded. Although the univer- 
sal breaking up of the land into small holdings 
may he injurious, yet it would be equally objec- 
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tionable if the whole country were apportioned inn 
farms, none of which were undur one hundred 
acres. Small and large intermixed are best, and 
afford opportunity for diversity in the mode of 
culture, and in the kind of crop raised. Flax 
has always succeeded best on small farms, and 
no crop gives more employment for the breadth I 
of ground under it. Unless the tenant of th< 
large &rm has a proportionately increased cap 
tal, the consolidation must prove injurious, 
peasant holding two or three acres, cultivated by 
his own family, may supply the want of money by 
great industry ; but if the farm be increased to 
forty or fifty acres, he must employ labourers, 
keep horses, &c. and unless he possess sufficient 
capital to provide all that is necessary, the farm is 
prol)ably worse tilled and less productive than the 
separate small lots were before. The proporticW^ 
of small farms in Ulster is considerably more thaael 
in Munster, and the people are unquestionably mon 
comfortable, and the land better tilled. Armagli| 
and Down taken together arc nearly the size < 
Tippeiury. The two former contain 25,385 farm 
under five acres, and only 2,174 farms over l 
acres ; while the latter has only 13,032 of the small'1 
farms, and 2,960 of the larger. 

The necessity of cajjital for fanning purjwses 
is unfortunately but little understood in Ireland. 
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If tlii^ fiirmcrs, large and amall, possessed capi- 
tal iu proportion to the extent of their ground, 
and had such security as might encourage them to 
expend it in the necessary improvements, much 
more good would be effected, than by the consoli- 
datjon of small farms into large. 

Many allasions have been made, in the course of 
this essay, to the want of security, which prevents 
the tenant from embarking his capital In the im- 
provement of his holding ; and reference has been 
made to the system of Tenant-right existing in 
Ulster, which has been of such evident value in the 
districts where it prevails. Many persons have 
proposed to remedy the evils esisting in the south 
of Ireland, by the compulsory extension of the 
Ulster system of Tenant-right to that part of the 
country ; believing that its adoption would aiford 
euch security to the tenant-fiirraer, as would en- 
courage the inveatment of his capital in the im- 
provement of the land. 

To use the worda of an able advocate of this 
system, it may be said that " The want of tenure, 
" and want of security for the application of agri- 
" cultural capital, has produced in Ireland the 
" effects which economists would predict. As the 
" permanent improvements are left to be made 
" by the tenant without security, they are almost 
" entirely neglected, except on leasehold tenements, 
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^ and in the Ulster tenant-right districts. The 
' want of security has given rise to those agrarian 
' crimes, which have had such an injurious effect 
* on the condition of the formers. Such crimes 
' are scarcely known in the parts of Ulster, where 
^ the adoption of tenant-right has aflforded the 
' partial security of a custom not established by 
' law."* 

If such be the value of tenant-right, the ques- 
tion naturally arises ; why not extend this custom 
to the rest of Ireland, and thus confer on it the 
advantages which Ulster enjoys ? The answer is, 
that it cannot be extended in its present form, 
because a custom cannot be established, except 
by usage continued throughout a series of years. 
Even if the present landlords were desirous of 
establishing such a custom, they could not bind 
their successors. Probably there is no way in 
which it could be extended, as a mere custom, un- 
supported by law, except by means of the present 
Lynch-law operating on the fears of the landlords. 
This would be ruinous to the rights of property. 
Such a victory over the law would only show what 
might be gained by persisting in the same course 
of outrage. It would probably be followed by a 
refusal to pay rent, and a claim to the absolute 

* Professor Hancock's Lectures, page 32. 
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ownership of the soil on the pai-t of the occupy- 
ing tenant. 

Before conadering whether it be practicable to 
extend the system of tenant-right by legislation, it 
is right to inquire in what tenant-right consists. 
Professor Hancock states it to be "a recogiii- 
" tion, by long-established custom, of the right 
** of the tenant to the fair profit of the capital 
"vested by hira, by purehase or expenditure, in 
*' the permanent impritvements of the land, or to 
" the inherited profit arising from such improve- 
" ments, when made by some of his ancestors."* 
And in a petition to parliament from parties claim- 
ing tenant-right, it is described as " entitling 
" tenants to enjoy their improvements, without in- 
" crease of rent on that account ; and to compen- 
" sation when their interest ceases, as a return for 
" all labour and capital expended on buildings and 
" other useful improvements." And the petitioners 
ground their elaims on the assertion, that " while 
" the soil belongs to the landlords, the dwelllng- 
" houses, farm-offices, fences, gates, and drains, not 
" being erected by the landlord, belong to the ten- 
" ants." 

The tenants have certainly a strong equitable 
claim, to be remunerated for improvements which 



* Hie Tenant-right of Uliter, &c. by FrofeMor Huicodi, page 34. 
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they have themselves effected, unless through 
previous contract, they have already received 
pensation in some other way. The peculiar 
cumBtances of Ireland have been such, as, in man] 
cases, force them to this expenditure, in order to 
make the ground useful, or worth the rent paid 
for it. The landlord. If conscientious, would re- 
spect their claims, and would not deprive them of 
their farms without giving them full compensation, 
or allowing them to receive it fi-om others. Where 
this equitable claim is sanctioned and upheld by 
long-established custom, as in Ulster, it becomes a 
prescriptive right, which being better undersl 
ia more readily acted upon by all parties. 

If we are to consider this custom as giving 
tenant a right to retain possession of his farm, 80 
long OS the rent be duly paid ; and to bequeath it to 
his heir, or to sell his interest to another, subject to 
the approbation of the landlord, but not being liable 
to any advance on the present rent ; then there is 
no difficulty in establishing it throughout Ireland 
by act of parliament. Its effects would be to con- 
vert every tonant-at-\viU into a copy-holder ; to 
confer on him a title in perpetui^, so long as he 
paid his rent ; to enable him to assign his interest 
to another ; to make him, in fact, a joint proprietor 
with the landlord. Much improvement would cer- 
tainly result from this security of possession, aacl 
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from the inducement thus afforded to the tenant, 
to expend his capital and labour on hig farm. But 
would such a law be just towards the landlord ? 
would it not, in feet, be a law transferring to the 
tenant a portion of the landlord's property? If so, 
we may be sure that it would have injurious effects. 
A law, which lessens the security of property, shakes 
the foundation on which improvement roust rest. 

But the advocates of tenant-right only claim for 
the tenant, a right to the increased value given to 
the land by the buildings erected, and the other 
improvements effected by the tenant himself They 
" admit that the soil belongs to the Imidlord," and 
therefore admit his claim to an increase of rent, 
whenever the value of land rises from any cause 
afieetiug the district generally. This appears to 
create a difficulty, which may not be much felt 
while tenant-right depends on custom, instead 
of statute law ; but which would probably be 
very serious, if an attempt vrere made to extend 
it to the whole country by act of parliament. 
IMspntes would constantly arise between landlord 
and tenant, involving litigation, and lessening that 
security which tenant-right is especially intended 
to give. 

That something is wanted to promote the exiren- 
ditare of capital, in the permanent improvement 
of the land, is admitted by all. The greater pro- 
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portion of the country is let to tenants-at^' 
Certainly, nothing can be expected from tht 
liable aa they are to be evicted, or to have 
rents raised, immediately after having effected 
most valmible improvements. Even where a Ii 
exists, unless the unexpired term be of consii 
able length, there is not sufficient prospective 
vantage, to have much effect in inducing the oi 
lay of capital. As a remedy for this state of 
things, it has been strongly urged by many, that » 
tenant should be legally entitled to claim from 
landlord, on the termination of his tenantcy, a 
nient in money for the value of any permanent' 
improvements effected by him. 

In the Digest of Evidence on the occupation of 
land in Ireland, it is stated to be the most general 
opinion, that " if a substantial security were offc 
" ed to the occupying tenant, for his judicious 
" mancnt improvement-s, a rapid change for 
" better would take place — a change calculi 
" to increase the strength of the empire, 
" the tranquillity of this country ; to imp! 
" the food, raiment, and house accommodation 
" the population ; to remove that paralysis of 
" dustry, which theswoni evidence of nearly evi 
" tenant, and of numerous landlords, cxamii 
" on the subject, has proved to exist ; to call into 
" operation the active exertions of every occujawR 
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" of land upon hU farm ; to add about five months 
" in each year to the reproductive occupation of 
" fannyrs and labourers, which are now passed in 
" idly consuming produce, accumulating debts, or, 
" for want of better employment, perhaps in 
" fomenting disturbance. It is difficult to appre- 
" date, aa it merits, the probable effects of a mea- 
" sure that should stimulate the occupiers of land, 
" to turn the labour of the country to account 
" during the five idle months of the year, when 
" they are not employed in the ordinary operations 
" contingent upon tillage, as at present practised in 
" Ireland."* 

But how can such a security be offered ? what 
are to be considered as constituting permanent 
improvements ? Who is to be judge ? Is the 
tenant to be at liberty to make what alterations 
he pleases, and then call on the legal authority to 
value them ? or is the consent of the landlord to 
be first obtained ? If the latter, it will produce 
much difference and bad feeling, should the land- 
lord refuse to sanction improvements, which the ten- 
ant may consider of great importance to him, and 
of great permanent value. By the former, a land- 
lord may be compelled to pay for alterations, which, 



" Digmt or ETiduuee oa th« law nod practice reapecUiig tlie oci:ui>a- 
I of Unit in Ireland," rol. i. page 160. 
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though made at considerable expense, may yet be 
unsuitable to the situation, and of little value to 
his property as a whole. Is there not great danger 
that any law on this subject, attempting to provide 
for such a variety of complicated circumstances, 
and to meet so many difficulties, may &il in giving 
satisfaction to either party, and may lead to serious 
perplexity and much litigation ? 

A bill was laid before parliament, founded on 
the report of the commissioners of inquiry into 
the occupation of land in Ireland ; but it was after- 
wards dropped. Probably some difficulties, not 
before anticipated, presented themselves in the at- 
tempt to carry out the details. It had no retrospec- 
tive effect ; it gave no right to compensation for 
improvements already effected, or for any improve- 
ments imless registered. It would therefore have 
tended rather to increase than to allay the present 
irritation; inasmuch as, by inference, it admitted 
the justice of the claims for compensation, but re- 
fused the legal power to enforce them. 

Such security is imperatively called for, as will 
make it the interest of the tenant, whether holding 
under a lease or at will, to continue the proper 
cultivation of his farm as long as he holds it In 
England, there are customs of tenantcy which have 
the force of law, and which have been sufficient for 
the old modes of husbandry ; though, with the pre- 
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sent extended rotation of crops, some additional 
security appears necessary, and is genciully de- 
manded by the tenants. Similar arrangements 
may no doubt be extended to Ireland with advan- 
tage. But it appears very doubtful whether it be 
practicable, by legal enactment, to enable the tem- 
porary occupant of a farm to effect its permanent 
improvement, without loss to himself, and without 
injustice to the landlord. To erect houses and 
farm buildings, to make good and substantial 
fences, to effect any improvement which increases 
the permanent value of the land, seems peculiarly 
the province of the proprietor, and can hardly be 
executed satisfactorily by uny otlier. 

To put an end to Agrarian Outrage is of the 
utmost importance to the welfare of Ireland. 
Until this be done, nothing effectual is gained. The 
supremacy of law, and security for life and pro- 
perty, are essential to improvement. Tlie most 
despotic government, which protects its subjects in 
the enjoyment of the rights of property, and en- 
forces the observance of the laws, is greatly more 
conducive to the well-being of a country, than the 
semblance of freedom and popular institutions, 
without power to enforce law, or to repress or 
]muish crime. 

For nearly one hundred years, jigmriun dis. 
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turbances have existed in some part of Ireland 
Crimes of the deepest dye have been committed in 
the face of day, in the presence of many witnesses, 
and have remained unpunished. There was no one 
to prosecute or to give evidence. The people sym- 
pathized with the offenders, and endeavoured to 
protect them. If any one convicted of crime was 
exposed to punishment, he was looked upon by his 
comrades as a martyr to the cause, and held in 
honour as a soldier who had fallen in battle. The 
same character has marked these disturbances from 
the first. Arthur Young, in 1776, alluding to the 
Whiteboys, who had first appeared under that 
name in 1760, mentions the want of evidence to 
convict ; " even those who suffered by them" not 
not having " the spirit to prosecute ;" and assigns 
as a reason why they were not put down, the neces- 
sity " of any person that gave evidence against them, 
^' quitting his house and country, or remaining 
" exposed to their resentment." The very same 
remarks apply equally to the present and to all the 
intervening time. Yet during this time the strong- 
est measures have been taken to put them down ; 
coercion acts, insurrection acts, martial law, severi- 
ties without number have been tried, and all 
without effect. If these outrages ceased for a time, 
under the pressure, they re-appeared as soon as 
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it vras witlidrawn. Coercion will not do ; the most 
stringent laws are unavailing, so long as the causes 
of outrage remain. The only remedy is to seek 
out and remove the causes of irritation, and thus 
lessen the temptation to commit crime ; and to 
produce such n change in public opinion, as may 
fiicilitute ihe execution of the ordinary lawa of 
the realm. 

It must not be supfrosed, that resistance to the 
law is every where prevalent throughout Irehmd. 
This is for from being the case. These outrages 
are confined to particular districts ; and throughout 
the greater part of the country, life and property 
are as secure as in any part of Great Britain. The 
population of the large towns and cities are proba- 
bly as free from crime, and as amenable to the 
hiws, as the civic population of any other country. 
Moat of the northern and eastern counties are free 
(rotn 8ucb outrages ; and even in those jmrts of the 
west, where the greatest want has existed, and 
still exists, the people bear their sufferings with 
extraordinary patience and resignation. The peo- 
ple of Ireland have always evinced a desire for 
justice, and a willingness to obey just laws; and 
the fact of agrarian outrages existing in parts of 
the country for so great a length of time, may in 
itself be considered a proof, that there is something 
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in the law which presses unjustly, aJid thereft 
requires alteration.* 

The compiler of the " Digest of the Evidence i 
respect to the occupation of land in Ireland," state 
that " the great majority of outrages appear 1 
" have arisen from the endeavours of the peasant! 
" to convert the possession of land into an indefei 
" sible title ;" and further, tliat " in the northelj 
" counties, the general recognition of the tenaDi 
" right has prevented the frequent occurrence i 
" these crimes." He also refers to "the disprojKirtiq 
" between the demand for and supply of labotl 
" as the original source of agrarian outrage ;" oi^ 
account of which disproportion, " the possession of 
" land, however small its extent, has become ' 



• The aathority of Sir Htibcrt Peel m«y be died, in proof of tb» 
Reneral obedience to law in Ireland, In hii Rpecch on the discuariim of 
the bill for Kpressing agrarian disCurbancci, (uoi* passing Uirougli 
parliament) he says : 

" It is most onjuat to judge of Ihf genemJ disporitioa of I» 
" fhmi the iniquity of tbeae partlcnlar dutriDti. I declare, ' 
" ipect to the great totrns of Ireland— fbr inBtante. Dablio, Li 
" and Corki^-where the people are collcclcd togcllicr iu large budlM, 
" that they M«m to be almost more aabmiinve to tbie lawa, more obe- 
" dieut to the aatboriticB, than they are in this country; uui the sum 
' ' may be said of the inbabJIontg of Wicklow, and other ci 
' ■ many iliitrlcta of Ireland, I think the people are more peftceable, d 
" reutjoed, and patient nnder privation, than the people of thit c 
■'try, and Ihey are quite ii» obedient to the lairs ; andlci 
" nuthing can be morv u^jiut, tlion tnJudgeiiTllHi general vlianu'tcr 
" or the pt-ople of Ireland, from ilicse plague-*|H)tii wtiicli hn*c hem 
cd."— Timea, Nov. S«th, l»17. 
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" only security tor a supply of food."* The want 
of capital in connexion with land is evidently the 
inaiu-spring of all. Proprietors, agents, tenants, 
all parties connected with land, seem to have for- 
gotten, that capital is as necessary for its effective 
cultivation, ns for the working of a manufactory. 
Unless increased capital be expended on the land, 
it is impossible to employ the surplus labour of the 
country. It is in vain to expect that capital will 
be 80 expended, unless there be ample security. 
Some tenants have money hoarded, or lodged in a 
bank at a low rate of interest ; but under present 
circumstances, it is not likely to be expended on 
their fanns. Some landlords, also, are possessed 
of capital : but do not consider it their interest to 
employ it for the improvement of an estate, in 
which they have only a life-interest. If the means 
now possessed by landlords a.nd tenants are to be 
rendered useful, they must be given a better legal 
security than the present laws afford them. But 
this would not be enough. The capital held by 
those interested in land, is notoriously insufficient 
for the full developemcnt of its resources. Does 
any means exist, by which this want can be sup- 
plied, except by the free and unrestricted sale 
of landed property ; which, by opening the land 



■ DigeM of Evidtnce." vol. i. pages 310, Mil 321. 



to men of capital, may afford the means of i 
proving it, and supply funds tor ita effective cul- 
tivation, and for the employment of the peasantry 
on it ? Tlie power of sale would Irenefit the 
present embarrassed proprietor, by freeing him 
from heavy charges, and supplying him witi 
means for tlie proper care of the portion he inigll 
rettun ; and the new purchaser would enter i 
the property with the intention of improving it. 

The laws of a country may be enforced, either 
by the arbitrary control of irresponsible power, 
or by the stnmgth of public opinion, approving 
and seconding the acta of a government t 
a respect for individual rights. The first requ: 
force sufBcient to repress any expression of c 
tent, and must often dispense with the regular 
forms of law, A government based on popular 
institutions fails to secure order, unless it 1; 
support of the people. Ireland appears to lab« 
under the difficulty of having aristocratic social x 
stitutions, without an aristocracy; and the mechaj 
ism of a popular government, inapplicable to la 
present social condition ; because it does not possess 
an educated middle class, by whom these popular 
institutions might be worked. The great mass of 
the rural population have no respect for the lawB 
rekting to the tenure of bind, because they consii 
them unjust. They not merely give no assistang 
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to their enforcement ; they are positively hostile. 
The only parties to assist in supporting them, are 
the landed proprietors, or those beneficially inte- 
rested in land. The great landed proprietors are 
non-resident. The residents are few in number, and 
in many cases their influence is greatly lessened by 
their well-known embarrassments, and by the disre- 
putable shifts, to which they are often forced by want 
of means to resort. To revert to arbitrary power 
is impossible. The only practicable course is, to 
elevate us to a capacity for using and enjoying the 
popular institutions we possess. Is there any means 
so likely to effect this as the free sale of land ; by 
which the number of proprietors may be increased, 
and their pecuniary respectability secured ; by 
which the industry of the tenant former may be 
stimulated, with the prospect of one day becoming 
a proprietor ; and by which hostility may be 
neutralized, or co-operation obtained from all, who 
may hope hereafter to possess a stake in the 
country ? 



CHAPTER XI. 



Poor lawi— Qreat want of employment— Large number of helpless poor— 
Qreat difference between England and Ireland, as respects the valae of 
property assessed for poor-rate — ^Fropertj adequate to the support of 
the poor in the greater part of Ireland — Difficulty of collecting rates — 
Danger of pauperising the rate-payers in some districts — ^Necessity of 
enforcing payment from all who are able to pay — Union-rating con- 
sidered — Average area and population of unions and electoral diTisionB 
much greater than those of unions and parishes in England — ^Parochial 
system considered — Management and taxation should be localized — 
Great extent of some unions and electoral diyisions — Injurious effects 
— Management by local committees proposed — Objections answered — 
Inequality of taxation — Clearance system — Law of Settlement — Irish 
paupers in England— Removal of paupers sometimes very oppressife 
— Objections to localizing the taxation— Some electoral divisions un- 
able to support their poor — A national rate considered — If any district 
be overburdened, aid should be given by the state — Supposed case of 
Manchester, in the event of a total failure of the cotton crop — Sugges- 
tion of Professor Hancock — Collection of rates must be enforced — 
Means of &cilitating it — Appointment of inspecting officers suggested 
— Necessity of a middle class for efficient working of poor law. 

To discuss the value of the poor law as a means 
of improvement may now seem useless. It exists. 
Its good or evil consequences mainly depend on 
the way it is worked. It remains for us, by judi- 
cious and economical management, to render it 
efficient for the relief of the destitute, without 
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pressing too heavily on tho resources of the coun- 
try. Tliia is a work of no small difficulty. The 
law cornea into operation at a most unfe-vorable 
time, when a national calamity, unpreceJentedly 
great, has reduced so many of the poor to destitu- 
tion, and has so much lessened the means of those 
who were heretofore rich. Under such circum- 
stances, with 80 few whose education and position 
in society fit them to assist in the work, the attempt 
to carry into operation the untried provisions of a 
new law presents difficulties of no ordinary cha- 
racter. 

The loss of tho potat^J crop in 184(3, deprived a 
large proportion of our population of the means of 
support. During the succeeding winter, they were 
maintained by employment on public works ; and 
in the spring and summer, by rations distributed 
under the temix)rary relief act. They are now 
again without the means of subsistence, and the 
ordinary sources of employment are utterly insuf- 
fident. In some parts, the farmers, though in want 
of labourers, seem to be without the money to 
pay them. A gentleman writing from Castlebar, 
the county of Mayo, under date 27th of Septem- 
saya : " Tliis is, without exception, the worst 
oountrj' for the employment of labourers, that has 
come under my observation. I have seen crowds 
' of men standing in the streets of this town, with 
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" reaping hooks in their hands, offering their day's 
" labour for eight pence and ten pence per day, 
" and no one to hire them ; although the com was 
" over ripe, and much of it shedding on the ground. 
" If such be the state of the labour market in the 
" height of the harvest, what must it be in the 
" winter ?" 

In many parts of the west of Ireland, there are 
hardly any persons in the habit of emplo3dng 
labourers to work for them. The whole number 
employed during the week ending 11th September, 
in the union of Milford, county of Donegal, accord- 
ing to a very particular return made out by the 
government inspecting-officer of that union, was 
only 779 men and 287 women, out of a population 
of 38,108 persons. The number of persons receiv- 
ing constant employment was only 341 men and 
152 women. In one electoral district, with a 
population of 2,006 persons, there were but four 
labourers employed. The daily wages were eight 
pence and four pence. It is evident that the em- 
ployment even at harvest time would only support 
about 4,000 out of a population of 38,108. Unless 
some means not now existing, be provided for the 
employment of the able-bodied poor of these re- 
mote districts, they must starve, or fall back on 
the poor-rates for support. 

To these must be added the helpless poor, wi- 
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(lows, and orphans, and those who are disabled by 
eickneaa or infirmity, old age or infancy. They 
■were formerly supported by the charity of the able- 
bodied poor ; now they have no resource but the 
poor-rates. In many places this is a very nu- 
merous class. The government inspecting-officer 
of a union in Mayo, estimated them as being 
fully 10,000 out of a population a little exceeding 
70,000. 

Heretofore, the poor law afforded no relief ex- 
cept within the walls of the workhouse ; but the 
act of last sesaon has extended it, so as to em- 
power the guardians to grant out-door relief to the 
fflck and infirm, and even to the able-bodied, when 
apecially directed by the Commissioners to do so. 
The temporary relief act was worked by money 
advanced from the Exchequer. Such advances are 
now at an end. The poor are wholly dependent 
on the collection of the rales. If these cannot 
he obtained, the law provides no resource. They 
must starve. Can the poor-law be carried into 
effect throughout the whole of Ireland ? can it 
l)e rciidei-ed efficient, so as to keep the destitute 
from starvation ? If not, in what parts of the 
country is it at present impracticable ? and what 
smedy can be suggested ? Will the rates be paid 
illingly ? and if not, how can they be best en- 
forced ? May we anticipate that enough will be 
o 2 
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collected for the efficient working of the law ? and 
if not, by what means can the deficiency be sup- 
plied ? These are most important questions, which 
time alone can fully solve, but which are well wor- 
thy of examination in the mean time. 

There are many unions in the west of Ireland, 
in which fully nine-tenths of the able-bodied po- 
pulation have heretofore been without employ- 
ment in winter. How are these to be supported ? 
To keep them in idleness would exhaust the 
finances of a nation, and is certainly beyond the 
capability of an impoverished union. The law 
never contemplated having to support this class 
of men ; but rather, that the danger of such 
enormous charges would force the owners and 
occupiers of land, to combine their efforts to afford 
employment to the able-bodied, and thus pre- 
vent them from coming on the rates. The land 
improvement act of last session was intended to 
facilitate this employment. K its provisions be 
taken advantage of, and the labourers employed, 
the rates will be greatly lightened, the land im- 
proved in value, and the people saved from pauper- 
ism : the poor law will have so far worked well, 
and will have been really useful to the country. 

But with the greatest care and economy, the 
burden must be very heavy throughout the whole 
country, the amount of property is so small when 
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compared with the number of poor. Appendix 
P. gives, with other statistical information, the 
proportion of the annual value of the property 
liable to be taxed for poor-rate, averaged for every 
100 inhabitants, and for every 100 acres of area, 
in each of the counties in Ireland ; and appendix 
Q. gives similar information as respects England 
and Wales. Some particulars may be stated here, 
viz. : 

Ayerage of England and Wales £171 ^ 100 acres, £393 ^ 100 inhabitants 

Do. of Ireland 63 „ 161 

Highest English Ck>. (Hereford) 125* „ 595 

Do. Irish Co. (Dublin) 251 ,, 399 

Lowest Welsh Co. (Glamorgan) 74 „ 217 

Do. Irish Ck>. (Mayo) 21 „ 76 

This shows a very great diflference between the 
two countries, as to their present capability of sup- 
porting the poor. The annual value of property 
liable to be rated for this purpose in England, is 
about two and a half times as great as in Ireland, 
when compared with the number of inhabitants ; 
while all will admit, that there is a much larger 
proportion of the people of Ireland who are desti- 
tute, and require relief. The proportion to be 
■ ■ 

* This and the two following statements are arranged according to the 
proportion which the annual raiae of property bears to the population. 
Hereford being a thinly peopled county, the valuation is low when com- 
pared with the area of land. If arranged in proportion to area, Lanca- 
shire would be the highest, except Middlesex, the valuation being 
£471 for every 100 acres. The proportion for Middlesex amounts to 
£4061. 
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relieved is at least twice as large, and the means 
applicable to their relief little more than one third. 
But it must not be inferred that no part of Ire- 
land can support its poor. Unquestionably, there 
is sufficient property to do so in the greater part 
of the country. If we compare the different pro- 
vinces, we find the proportion of property liable 
to poor-rates in each of the four provinces to be as 
follows : — 

LeinBter £95 ^ 100 acres, £234 ^ 100 Inhabitants. 

Mnnster 62 „ 158 „ „ 

Ulster 61 „ 139 

Connanght 33 „ 103 









or, if we compare some of the best circumstanced 
counties of Leinster and Ulster with the worst 
of Munster and Connaught, we find : 

j^^j^^ S ^etiih £100 ^ 100 acres, £316 y 100 inhabitants. 
tKildare 75 „ 274 
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Certainly almost the whole of Leinster and Ulster, 
and a large part of Munster, ought to be able to 
support the poor, without any assistance tempo- 
rary or otherwise. It only requires judicious and 
economical management of the funds, and firmness 
in collecting the rates. 
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But when we look to (he unions along the 
western coast, including nearly all Coniiaught, the 
case is widely different. There the poverty is 
much greater, and the property assigned to its 
BUpjwrt much lesa. The proprietors, with great 
territorial extent of property, are yet in many 
eases so heavily encumbered, that they are, in 
fiict, very poor. The land is subdivided into very 
small holdings, and very many of the tenants are 
paupers themselves. As a general rule, neither 
landlord nor tenant will pay as long as he can 
avoid it, though there arc many honourable ex- 
ceptions. The property of the tenant consisting 
chiefly of cattle, a seizure is in many cases easily 
avoided. There aeems great reason to fear, that it 
will be found quite impracticable to collect a rate 
at all equivalent to tlie present necessity ; and that 
unless assistance be given from some other quarter, 
the people must die. 

If we look more closely into the mode of opera- 
tion prescribed by the act, we find, first, a board of 
guardians, consisting partly of members elected 
by the rate-payers, and partly of ex-officio mem- 
bers — tliat is to say, magistrates having property 
in the district. Neither party are desirous of bur- 
dening tiiemselves with heavy taxation ; and there 
is no ftuflicient public opinion in the neighbour- 
hood, exterior to themselves, which might compel 
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them to respect the claims of the destitute : there- 
fore they hesitate to strike a rate ; and even when 
struck, they use no diligence in collecting it. The 
rates due by the guardians themselves are often 
the worst paid, and the collectors feel that it is 
not their interest to attempt to enforce them. The 
poor-law commissioners have a remedy, in case the 
guardians re£use to strike a rate. They may dis- 
place them, and appoint paid guardians to manage 
the affairs of the union; but it does not appear 
that they possess any sufficient remedy for an 
inefficient collection.* 

But let us suppose the guardians really wil- 
ling to do their duty, or that they have been dis- 
placed, and efficient paid guardians nominated in 
their stead, the difficulty is only removed one de- 
gree farther off. Proper collectors are appointed, 
and an attempt is made to collect. The small 
farmers refuse to pay, pleading poverty. The col- 
lector attempts to distrain ; but there are various 
ways of defeating his intention. Perhaps one man 
in the district pays, and whenever the collector is 
out, all the cattle are driven on to his ground, and 

* There are no officers in Ireland exactly corresponding to the 
overseers in an English parish. Under the Irish poor-law, the board of 
guardians applots the rate, appoints collectors, and gives all instructions 
respecting its enforcement : in England, the guardians call on the 
overseers, who are bound to collect the rates, and who therefore stand 
between the guardians and the rate-payers. 



thus are safe from seizure. It becomes a contest 
between the ingenuity of the collector and that of 
the rate-payers. If he succeed in effecting a seizure, 
it 19 by superior management. Even when the 
seizure ia made, there is still danger of forcible 
rescue and the refusal to purchase. Unless the te- 
nant have paid up his rent in iull, he cannot stop 
the rate from his landlord, which in many caaes 
pl-actically debara him from stopping it at all. The 
landlord can only be reached through the tenant, 
and has therefore no interest in compelling him to 
pay. Nevertheless, many of tliese difficulties will 
A'anish before an energetic determination to enforce 
the law.* 

Another most important portion of the nites is 
that on the holdings valued at £4 and under. Of 
these, there are in Connaught upwards of 120,000, 
embracing more than 800,000 acres, being about 
one-fiftli of the whole province. Any attempt 
to uollect from these tenants is evidently useless. 
The law makes the immediate lessor liable for the 



* The rGmark* in the text are only inteadcd to refer to a f^«r of the 
miciu in tlie wcit of Ireluiil. Thej do not apply to those jMirta of 
tba country in which tht- grtator ralup of flxeii property fatUilnlei the 
Mdlectlon of taxe*. It is undcratuod that, gGiierBlly Rpcakiiiti, the ratei 
haie been well colleckd in Ireland ; and cvun tJiiH year, tlie unount 
ne^vud ie raudi bi^yond what niiBht have been imtii'ipBled. The 
HdlectOT'c powin's are gcvater Uion in Kngliind, aad ample for the in^atcr 
part of the oountry. 



amount, and gives tbe remedy by aotion in the su) 
perior courts, or by civil bill, or by distress. Thi 
may perhaps be avaiUiblc as respects the residca 
proprietor ; but how can the non-resident be com 
at ? He has no property to be distrained. Brt 
even here other difficulties arise. The proprietfl 
of the fee is perhaps not the immediate lessor ; 
there is a middleman who has no tangible pro- 
perty. The head landlord, the proprietor of 1 
ground, is safe. There is nothing due by him, an 
the rate is lost. 

It is easy to enforce payment from the resida 
gentry, and from the shopkeepers and mercanti 
class in the towns, who constitute almost the onl 
semblance of a middle class existing in the west i 
Ireland. The Commissioners may appoint thd 
own paid guardians, and may enforce payraei 
from all those who have tangible property to be 
distrained ; and having failed in collecting from 
the others, they may proceed to re-assess the 
arrears again and again, until they have thoroughly 
broken down the solvent rate-payers, or forced them 
to leave the country, and thus cleared it at once of 
all property and educated intelligence, and reduced 
the inhabitants to one uniform level of pauperism. 
This picture may appear overdrawn. The writer 
does not anticipate that it will ever be ; 
He feels confident that no such extreme course ^ 
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be adopted ; but he is equally confident, that if 
the law be stringently carried out, and no assist- 
ance afforded from elsewhere, such must be the 
result.* 

The impression seems generally entertained in 
England, that the Irisli poor-law must eventually 
occasion the confiscation and sale of portions of the 
estates of embarrassed landed proprietors. The 
writer cannot see how it can have any such result. 
The whole annual produce of the land is liable to 
the payment of the rates, prior to any other claim ; 
but the fee of the land itself is not liable. The 
owner may desert it, and leave it untilled. There 
is nothing to distrain. His rates are unpaid ; but 
there is no means of enforcing the claim against the 
land itself. Even where an action is brought against 
a proprietor, on account of rates due on holdings 
under £4 annual value, it may perhaps result in 
the appointment of a receiver over his projjcrty, 
but he cannot be forced to sell. The debt is merely 
personal, and the estate passes after his death to 
the heir of entail perlectly free.f 



■ 1% may be stated, in proof of the ranitrkB in the text, that screral 
petmu of Uiis class, oho have propertf to loae. have aJreaily Ictl the 
OOnnti;, dreading the impending rates. 

t It U thought by some that a judgment in the eupcrior coarts would 
Iiare a more cxtenBire i^tTect i hut aa no eiue has yet come before a court 
of l»w, the queation la still undecided. It was evidently the intention 
ef Ihe IcgisUtuic. lo give the poor Hie first eliiini upon the produce of tlie 
bnd^ but il cannoV be snpptMcd thai it was ever intended to conflae«ce 
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The present law is nearly similar to that of Eng- 
land in these respects. When the parish of Choles- 
bury became unable to support its poor, the land 
was not sold. It was useless to its owners for the 
time, because they could not get any one to rent 
it ; but when the parish righted itself again, the 
owners resumed possession. 

The law in Ireland might no doubt be altered, if 
it be judicious to alter it, so as greatly to fiw^ilitate 
the recovery of poor-rates ; and to give that power 
of confiscation, which the English press seems to 
think so desirable. The landlords might be made 
primarily liable to poor-rate, as they have been to 
tithe rent-charge, being entitled to add the tenant's 
portion to the rent. Summary powers might be 
given to the poor-law commissioners, in case of 
the rates not being duly paid, to appoint a receiver, 
or to sell the property in whole or in part. Such 
powers would be very severe and arbitrary, and 
would be a wide departure from the English 
practice, but they would be efficacious. .Whether 
it would be wisdom and good policy, thus to root 
out a large portion of the landed proprietary of 

the fee of the land itself. Under the Irish poor-law, the unpaid arrears 
on each tenement remain a charge on that tenement ; there is no power 
of remission, as in England. It is therefore possible that arrears might 
accumulate, until the amount exceeded the value of the fee ; in which 
case, an act of parliament would be necessary, in order to remit the 
arrears, and so enable the land to be cultivated. 
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Ireland, anJ introduce new men, is another ques- 
tion. There are certainly many of them, who, 
by their condact under the recent circumstances 
of tlie country, have not merited such a fate. 

While it may be necessary to aflbrd assistance 
to those parts of Ireland, where the property is 
eiddently unequal to the burden thrown on it, 
it is also necessary to enforce the payment of 
rates from all those who possess any means of 
paying them. To allow men to escape payment 
by intimidation or manoauvTe, would be an en- 
couragement to roguery, and most disheartening 
to the honest man. It would inflict a serious 
wound on the moral feeling of the country. If it 
be necessary to advance money from the Treasury, 
and there be no means of repayment, it should at 
once be given explicitly as a grant ; If it be a 
loan, the repayment should be strictly enforced. 
Arrangements may surely be made, short of the 
extreme measures above alluded to, which may 
fcicilitate tlie recovery of i>ix3r-rates, so that they 
may be collected as fully at least as any other tax. 

But the area for rating is by electoral divi- 
sions, not unions : and even in the west, tlierc 
arc many electoral divisions which will be fully 
ab\a to support their own poor; the value of pro- 
perty being greater, or the means of cmplojTnent 
better. There are other electoral divisions, where 



the property is small compared with the popiL 
taon, where the landlords are non-resident, and i 
attempt has been miwle to afford employmend 
which are evidently unable to support the bm 
den of the poor-rate. In order to meet 
difficulty, many have said, why not extend the 
area for rating, and throw all on the union ? 
Others have proposed a national rate. These pro- 
positions have found fiivor with many in England, 
because they expected in this way to make the 
property of Ireland sup^wrt all its poor. In 
considering the provisions of an Irish act, they 
have chiefly looked to English interests, and i 
doing have evinced a very short-sighted policy; foi 
surely that which will best suit the circumstaac* 
of Ireland, will eventually be the best for boCll 
countries. 

To provide against this difficulty by an extensica 
of the area for rating, apiiears a very questionable 
remedy. It would certjunly lessen the inequali^ 
of taxation, but it would at the same time almoi 
wholly take away the inducement, which now e 
ist8,to endeavour to provide sources of employmei 
for the able-bodied ])Oor, instead of feeding them i 
idleness ; because the efforts of any one individui 
employer would be inappreciable, in diminishing 
the amount of rates, if they were spread over so 
great an extent of coimtiy. The eflects of such_ 
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tistcnsion of the arta of rating, would probably he 
highly injurioTis, under the present circuuistanccs 
of Ireland ; inasmuch as it would render nugatory 
the hopes of iniprovemeut, which have been enter- 
tained, from the poor-law enforcing a better culti- 
vation, and the expenditure of more labour on the 
soil. Tt would also remove many of the checks on 
the extravagant administration of out-door relief, 
and tend to promote a system of wasteful expendi- 
ture ; m which every one would endeavour to get 
the most he could for his own neighbourhood, 
thinking that his proportion of the increased ex- 
penditure was so trifling, that it was not worth 
regarding. 

This subject deserves further investigation, with 
the view of considering whether it would not be 
jadicioua, to make some change in the contrary 
direction, by reducing the extent both of electoral 
divisions and unions. 

In appendices R. and S. will be found a state- 
ment of the poor-law unions and electoral divisions 
of Ireland, with the area and population, arranged 
under the several counties ; also, similar statistics 
as r^rds tlie unions and parishes of England and 
Wales, so tar as the writer has been able to obtain 
them from [mrliamentary documents, From tliese 
it appears that : 



Thu average urea of 533 u: 



n Euglnnd ia 
Ireland 



54.01fi !icro9, 
153,460 „ 
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Out of 533 unions in England and Wales, there 
are only 42 whose area exceeds 100,000 acres, 
while of the 130 unions in Ireland, there are 
107 exceeding this extent ; of these, 25 exceed 
200,000 ; and one of them, the union of Ballina, 
contains 507,154 acres. Part of this union is 
more than forty miles from the poor-house.* 

The average population of 587 unions in England is . . . 23,445 persons, 
„ „ 180 „ Ireland .... 62.879 „ 

The ,, area of 14,490 parishes in England . . . 2,520 acres, 

,, „ 2,049 electl. divisions in Ireland 9,863 ,, 

The „ population of 14,490 parishes in England . . . 1,097 persons, 
„ „ 2,049 electoral div. in Ireland . 3,969 „ 

It is needless to remark fiirther on the greatly 
increased difficulty, of managing unions and elec- 
toral divisions of such extent and population. 

If we compare the different parts of Ireland 
with each other, we obtain the following result : 

Average Area. ATerage Population. 





No. of No. of 
Unioiu. Klectl. Dlv. 


Untons. 


Sleca.DiT. 


Unions. 


XlectLINr. 


Ulster . 


. 43 740 


126,979 


7,378 


54,933 


3,192 


Leinster . 


. 33 484 


141,621 


9,656 


58,602 


3,995 


Munster . 


. 35 554 


171,585 


10,840 


69,581 


4,396 



Connaught . 19 271 214,246 15,021 75,943 5,324 

The unions and electoral divisions of Ulster and 
Leinster, though far beyond the average in Eng- 
land, as respects extent and population, are yet 



* Since the above was written, the writer has been given to under- 
stand that the union of Ballina is now divided, and that a new work- 
house will be built at Belmullet. 
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much more manageable than those of Connaught ; 
which present at the same time by far the greatest 
lunount of destitution, scattered over the widest 
extent of country, and with much the smallest 
number of persons suitable to undertake the 
iiianagemeut. How is it possible for any board of 
guardians to administer out-door relief efficiently, 
and yet economically, in a union extending over 
200,000, 300,000, or 500,000 acres ? How greatly 
IB the difficulty increased by the present circum- 
stances of Ireland. 

The instinctive feeliugs of benevolence prompt 
us to relieve the want which we see immediate- 
ly around lis, while the distress of those at a 
distance affects us comparatively little. In the 
former case, we see the effect of our exertions, we 
are able ourselves to admiuister to the want we 
desire to relieve, and we have loore certainty of 
the prapcr appllcution of our bounty. The 
dictates of Christian momlity take the same 
direction. We are called on peculiarly to assist 
our neighbours, those who come under our ovra 
personal observiition. Some attention to the 
temporal wants of the poorer members of the 
congi-egation, has always been acknowledged as a 
Christian duty. On this, the pai'ochial system is 
evidently founded. Its members formed a reli- 
gious as well sa a civil community, to some extent 




acquainted with each other, and presumed to i 
weekly in the same place of worship. In a commu- 
nity thus circumstanced, relief may be given with 
kindness and acknowledged with gratitude ; and the 
circumstances of the poor being eaaly known, im- 
position may be avoided, and yet none who an* 
really in distress neglected. 

On this idea, the English system of poor-laws 
was based ; and ap^Jeare to have been in snb- 
Btance a law to compel the performance of that, 
which was universally recognised as a Christian 
duty. It called upon every parish to asseaa its 
inhabitants, for the relief of the destitute among 
them. It localized the administration of the law 
and the collection of the funds, and for nearly 
one hundred and fifty years it appears to have 
answered the original intention, relieved casual 
distress, supported the aged and infirm destitute, 
and provided employment for the able-bodied. 
Various circumstances resulting from the unnatu- 
ral jHDsition of the country, during the long war 
with France, and connected with the great changes 
in the value of property and the rate of wages, led 
to many abuses in the execution of the poor-law. 
Some alteration appeared necessary ; and it was de- 
cided to form unions of several parishes joined 
together, for the purpose of more efficient manage- 
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ment, but still making each individual parish liable 
for the support of its own poor only. 

It seems essential to the effective administration 
of out-door relief, to obtain the information of 
a committee, acquainted with the wants of the 
poor, and interested in economising the expendi- 
ture. Is there any plan so likely to secure this, as 
localizing the management and the taxation ? If 
the district be limited in extent, it will be easier to 
obtain an efficient oversight of its wants, so that 
distress may be relieved and imposition prevented ; 
and the committee will have a more immediate 
and individual interest in good management. This 
is particularly the case as respects relief to the able- 
bodied. It is of the utmost importance that they 
should be supported by labour, instead of burden- 
ing the poor rates. K the areas for taxation be 
large, they afford less inducement for individual 
exertion to provide employment. The case is very 
clearly stated in the following extract from reso- 
lutions passed by the grand jury of the county of 
limerick :* 

" For if large electoral divisions be preserved, 
" individual rate-payers will feel that they can but 
" little diminish their rates, by giving increased 
" employment ; and an inducement will be held out 

* Timef, lOth March, 1847. 

P 2 
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" to them, to employ as few labourers as possible, 
" and to get for the poor in their own neighbour- 
" hood as large a portion of the public funds as 
" they can : while in small electoral divisions, the 
" exertions of every proprietor will sensibly dimi- 
" nish the amount of his taxation ; and when the 
" only choice left to him is, whether he shall pay 
" for the support of the poor in his neighbourhood, 
** or employ them productively, he will of course 
" do the latter." 

It therefore appears advisable that the districts 
for taxation should be much smaller than most of 
the present electoral divisions ; both as respects the 
efficient relief of the sick and infirm, and especially 
for the sake of stimulating the rate-payers to en- 
deavour to provide profitable employment for the 
able-bodied, and thus avoid taxation, promote in- 
dustry, and improve the cultivation of the land. 
The division into townlands has been suggested, 
as the area for taxation ; but it is evidently unsuit- 
able, the townlands beiug very unequal in extent, 
and many of them very small. The whole num- 
ber in L'eland is stated by Captain Lavcom to be 
about 66,700 ; the avemge area is therefore about 
300 acres. The adoption of so small an area would 
evidently be to fell into the opposite extreme : 
there is a wide range between this, and the enor- 
mous extent of some of the electoral diviaons in 



Connauglit, several of which exceed 50,000 acres. 
Two of them, viz. Belniullet in Mayo, and Round- 
stone ill Galway, have an area of 145,598 and 
101,503 acres respectively. 

The statement of a case of peculiar hardship, 
may sei"ve to explain the difficulty in which 
many are placed, hy the present unwieldy size 
of some electoral divisions. It refers to a large 
electoml division in Connaught peculiarly circum- 
stanced, inasmuch as it is divided by a range of 
mountains into two parts, which have very little 
intercourse with cacli other. One part is in fiiir 
cullivation. The other is almost wholly desolate. 
If separatt'd, the better portion woidd probably 
maintain its population witJiout any assistance; but 
if forced to contribute to the support of the otiier 
half, the amoimt of taxution will be overwhelming. 
One of the proprietoi-s of land in the better part, 
thus alludes to the hardship of his position. Refer- 
ring to the uncultivated part of the division, he says, 
" Joined to a district in which not an acre of tillage 
" appears for miles, where the people, if supported 
" at all, must be thrown on the out^^oor relief for 
" the whole of next year ; where collecting a rate 
" is obviously impossible, because no property 
" exists to produce it ; thus our ruiii is clear and 
" unavoidable. We must pay ; and the landlords 
" who have fled, neglected their estates, and done 
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" nothing to relieve the distress, will have their 
" poverty borne by us, until our properties are 
" reduced to a similar scene of desolation and 
" ruin. An estate free from debt, and prosperous, 
" well cultivated, and with every thing to hope 
" from its appearance, is, with its proprietor, to 
" be suddenly pounced upon, and made to bear 
" the burden of the neglect of others ; and thus at 
" once the frugality of a life is rendered vain and 
" useless." This is an extreme case, no doubt, but 
it may illustrate the injurious effects which must 
exist in many places to a lesser extent. We can 
scarcely conceive circumstances more discouraging 
to industry. It seems to hold out a premium to 
idleness. The industrious tenantry of a resident 
landlord are thus ruined, by being burdened with 
the wretchedness existing on the neglected estates 
of absentee proprietors, several miles distant. 

The poor-law commissioners are empowered to 
vary the size of unions and electoral districts, and 
to divide and alter them as may appear needful 
from time to time ; and it is to be hoped that they 
will exercise their powers in cases of this de- 
scription. But if, in order to localize the manage- 
ment and taxation, in districts of a much smaller 
area than many of the present electoral divisions, it 
be considered advisable to make any general alter- 
ation, it will probably be necessary to effect this 



by meaua of soiiiu siiecial ouactincnt, without wl]ich 
the Commissionere might not be willing to make 
such extensive use of their powers. 

Tlic arrangements adopted by the relief corarait- 
tee of the parish of Castletown, in the Queen's 
County, have been already referred to.* It waa a 
voluntary association, supjKirted by voluntary sub- 
scriptions, and managed by a committee of the 
subscribers. Relief was administered by those who 
were well acquauited with the locality, and the 
wants of the distressed. The destitute were effi- 
ciently and economically relieved. It answered the 
original idea of parochial care of the poor. Is not 
the Castletown voluntary association a fair model 
for legal relief? could not the same plan be carried 
into eiTect throughout the country ? The writer 
ventures to suggest, as an arrangement for this pur- 
pose, that committees should be elected by the rate- 
payers, for the care of the poor in each electoral di- 
vision ; the present large electoral divisions being 
divided, where necessary. It should be their duty to 
administer out-door relief to the sick and infirm of 
their respective districts, and to report other cases 
for admission to the workhouse. The board of 
guardians to applot and collect the rates, and sup- 
ply funds to these committees as required. The 

* See Dolc. page 103. 
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committee of each electoral division should elect 
one representative to sit on the board of guardians, 
which plan would secure a much more respectable 
and efficient board, than the present mode of direct 
election by the rate-payers. The workhouse, and 
all the financial concerns and accounts of the union, 
should remain under the care of the board of 
guardians. 

The difficulty of obtaining suitable committees 
in many parts of Ireland may appear to present 
grave objections to this plan. The relief commis- 
sioners in their third report state, that " for a gene- 
" ral arrangement, a trustworthy local management, 
" in most cases, cannot be ensured for smaller limits 
" than those of a union;" but add, that " in a great 
^' number of districts the complaint is not appli- 
" cable." It is probable that this difficulty is 
more apparent than real, and that it would very 
much disappear in the working of local commit- 
tees, not distributing food provided by govern- 
ment, but dispensing the money of the rate-payers 
by whom they had been elected, and by whom their 
actions would be closely observed. But so &r as 
this difficulty does exist, other means should be 
taken to raise the character of the country in this 
respect ; and it is surely safer in legislation, to an- 
ticipate an improved state of society, than to 



enact lawa which have a tendency to keep us from 
improving. 

The most important objection to localizing tlie 
aeaessraent in small districts, is the consequent in- 
equality of taxation ; that some electoral divisions 
will have very low rates to pay, while others will 
be heavily burdened, and in some cases may even 
be totally unable to sujjport their poor. This is cer- 
tainly correct. In a well managed electoral divi- 
sion, where the labouring poor are employed, and 
the sick and infinn destitute economically relieved, 
the taxation will be moderate ; but where the 
owners of property neglect their duties, and allow 
the law to be badly administered, and a course of 
wasteful expenditure to be pursued, the inevitable 
consequence of their neglect will surely be felt, 
in a greatly Increased amount of poor-rates. Such 
is the uniform result of prudent management or of 
negligence in every situation in life. And will 
not the institutions, which most closely connect 
prosperity- with prudence in the management of 
public or private affairs, best conduce to the gene- 
ral prosperity of the state ? 

But even with the greatest care and attention, 
there can be no doubt that some districts must 
be more heavily burdened than others. Under pre- 
sent circumstances, the country towns, in which 
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little trade or manufacturing industry exist, will 
feel the pressure of a superabundant population, 
which have for some time past sought refuge in 
them, when unable to obtain employment or land 
in the country. The rates in many electoral divi- 
sions in which such towns are placed, will probably 
be considerably higher than the average ; and the 
rate-payers in such cases may naturally think, that 
theiALrest ^ould be «=rv4 by haig . unW,m 
rate over the whole union. But it is by no means 
certain that this would be the result ; if the exten- 
sion of the area for taxation lessened the attention 
to economy, the increased expenditure would in 
many cases raise the uniform rate above the highest 
amount previously paid, and thus all parties would 
lose by the change. 

The danger of harsh measures being resorted to 
for the clearance of estates, affects any system of 
poor-laws, by which the property of a country is 
made liable for the support of its poverty, whether 
the assessment be on larger or smaller districts, 
and can probably be met only by a law of settle- 
ment. It is well known that such clearances took 
place, previously to the introduction of poor-laws 
into Ireland. The circumstances of many parts of 
the country render it necessary either to diminish 
the population, or to increase the capital for em- 
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ploying them. When an owner of land cannot 
procure the latter, or wants the enterprise required 
for its proper application to the improvement of 
the estate, his only resource is to get rid of the 
people. 

The act passed last session contains a settlement 
clause, under which the expense incurred for the 
relief of a destitute person, is to be charged to 
the electoral division in which he resides, or has 
resided lor thirty months out of the last three 
years. This is so far well. If the dispossessed 
tenant make immediate application for relief^ the 
expense is fixed on the electoral division in which 
he so resided ; but if, in any manner, he be enabled 
to support himself in any other electoral division, 
for more than six months, the cost of relieving 
him must be charged to the union at large ; as 
in such case he will not have resided for thirty 
months oiit of the last tliree years in any one 
electoral division. In tliis case, therefore, the land- 
lord who has ejected his tenantry escapes the ex- 
.pense, if they have removed to another electoral 
4in8ion ; but even if they should preserve their 
i^ettloment in the electoral divisiou in which they 
have heretofore resided, as long as these districts 
continue of their present great extent, the portion 
of the cost of maintaining the ejected tenants which 
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&ll8 on their former landlord, must be so small, 
that it will have very little influence in preventing 
the clearance of estates. 

The subject is one of considerable difiiculty. 
The English law of settlement has evidently in- 
terfered with the freedom of labour, and is liable 
to other grave objections. It may probably be 
simplified with advantage. The attention of Par- 
liament has been given to it, and some altera- 
tion may be made before long. It is injurious 
to both countries, that a law of settlement should 
exist in one and not in the other. It creates many 
anomalies. It is certainly desirable that the 
poor-laws of England and Ireland should assimi- 
late as much as practicable. If a residence for 
three years without receiving public relief con- 
ferred a settlement, would it not greatly simplify 
the arrangement, and be likely to work well ? 
The original settlement should not be lost, until 
a new one was obtained by settlement as above. 
Law-suits between parishes might be avoided 
by the appointment of official arbitrators, or by 
empowering the commissioners to decide all cases 
of difference, on a written statement or statements 
to be submitted to them by the parties concerned. 
The expense of removal might easily be prevented, 
by giving the district in which a pauper is relieved 
a right to claim a certain fixed allowance for his 
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support, from ihe pariah or electoral district in 
which he had a settlement. 

It ia certainly unjust that any English parish 
should be burdened with the su|)port of Irish des- 
titution. Liverpool and some other of the west- 
ern ports of Great Britain have suffered seriously 
from this cause. The only remedy provided is the 
power of removal, which Is very expensive, and 
which inflicts an injury on the Irish port in which 
the paupers are landed ; as there is no power to 
compel them to remove from it, or to send them to 
their original homes. The power of sending back 
Irish pauiiere has in some cases proved very op- 
pressive, but the Act 9 and 10 Vict., cap, C6, which, 
"with other limitations, forbids removal from a parish 
in which a poor person has resided five years, has 
to some extent lessened this hardsiiip for the 
fiitnre. Still, if an Irishman go over to Man- 
chester, and marry an Englishwoman ; and, after 
supporting his family for four years by his indus- 
try, faecflme a pauper, his wife and children, (none 
of whom perhaps have ever been out of Manches- 
ter) are liable to be shipixid off ahmg with him for 
some port in Ireland, as Irish paupers. Cases in 
some degree similar are of constant occurrence ; 
and many removals have taken place, involving 
ciitiumstances of veiy great hardship.* 

■ The Act 9 i 10 Tkl. chap. 66, does oot confer b •ettlemcnt j it 




Ihrt otjec^tms hare been made to localizing di« 
MBeasment of cuts upon small electoral cUnsiona^ 
or vpon litiv lixaCtT less than a union, from tbe 
fiHF Aat mAQT of these dectorol divisions, becom- 
mf bankropc would be totaUv unable to support 
dbdr pour, autl that the Govermnent would then be 
called *M to bear the espes^e. This idea evidently 
oevttpiod tbe minds uf many English members of 
pariiumuatt and they therefore supported unioD 
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rating, expecting that they would thus compel the 
property of Ireland to support its poverty. If the 
facts and arguments already given are correct, 
they would be much disappointed in this ex- 
pectation. Instead of union-rating having this 
effect, it would probably result, in many cases, 
in reducing the whole union to the same state 
of bankruptcy as the electoral division. If elec- 
toral division rating be maintained, there are 
many districts in the estreine west which will be 
able to meet the necessary expenses ; but with 
union rating, it is hard to conceive what means 
exist to save from pauperization, almost every 
union on the west coast of Ireland, from Donegal 
to Cork ; in which case, the imperial exchequer 
would be burdened to an enormous amount. 

It ia indeed too evident, that there are several 
electoral divisions in the western parts of Ireland, 
which, under present circumstances, are totally 
unable to supjiort the poor within their bounds. 
They must receive assistance from some quarter, 
and the question is, from whom are they to receive 
it. It has been proposed to assess the union for a 
rate-in-aid, or to meet the difficulty by a national 
rate. The remarks on union-rating in general 
apply also to a union rate-iii-aid. It would be 
calling on those who are on tlie verge of ruin, to 
support their neighbours who are utterly ruined. 
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They are barely able to stand themselves, and can- 
not possibly bear another's burden. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances, every electoral division ought 
to be able to support its own poor, and with judi- 
cious legislation they will no doubt shortly be in 
a position to do so ; but the present calamity places 
them fiir beyond the limits of ordinary circum- 
stances. It is a national, an imperial calamity, 
which must be borne by each locality as far as its 
resources enable it, and the deficiency should be 
made up out of the imperial exchequer. 

K by a national rate it be meant, that the 
whole expense of supporting the poor should be 
paid out of the general taxation of the empire, 
like any other of the public burdens, it is evi- 
dently objectionable, as leading to the most pro- 
fuse expenditure and wanton extravagance in the 
management, when freed from the check of local 
interests ; it would also be necessary that the 
poor of England and Scotland should be placed 
on the same footing. But if by the term, "a 
national rate," it be meant that Ireland should be 
constituted into one large parish for poor-law pur- 
poses, what is this but to repeal the Union, by 
constituting a separation of interests on such an 
important point ? Unless the Union be repealed, 
these are not three kingdoms, but one unit.ed em- 
pire, of which the various counties are constituent 
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parts. Cork is as Yorkshire ; Mayo, Caithness, 
and Lancashire arc equally the objects of imperial 
care. If one suffer beyond its ca])ahilUy of endu- 
rance, it is entitled to assiBtance from the common 
fund to which all contribute ; to the care of the 
central authority, which exists to promote the 
well-being of all. It is a question between the 
common government of the empire and the af- 
flicted county or province, not one between Eng- 
land and Galway, or Ireland and Lancashire. 
England may have been the richest and most 
powerful of the three separate kingdoms ; but in 
consenting to a union, she waived her supeiiority, 
merged her individual existence, and placed her 
constituent counties on a level with those of Scot- 
land and Ireland. To revive this claim of superi- 
ority, to speak of England in terms which are 
applicable only to the empire at large, is unwise, 
whether on the |mrt of individuals or of the public 
press. It can only tend to create dissension be- 
tween different jmrts of the same state, and to keep 
up those liostile feelings, which the sense of mutual 
dependence and a common interest would soon 
bury in oblivion. 

In this spirit tlie Gtovernment have acted, and 
the advances from the Treasury, the payment out 
of the national funds of half the expenditure on 
pablic Works, have been a just and a generous con- 
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tribution towards raeeting the present difficulty. 
The destitute have been, to a great extent^ sup- 
ported. They should not now be allowed to starvCi 
because the district in which they live is bankrupt. 
Tlie most strenuous exertions should be used to 
collect the poor-rates, undeterred by threats, and 
uninfluenced by favonritism ; but if the amount 
prove insufficient, the government mui^t again be 
called on to assist. It would be highly injudicious 
to confiscate the property of the afflicted district, 
to ruin the present inhabitants, by insisting on too 
heavy a rate, and ivithholding all assistance, uottl, 
the whole population being reduced to pauperian, 
it became evident that there was no alternative 
but assistance or death. 

There is no propriety in looking to Kildare or 
Antrim to assist the poverty of Kerry or Done- 
gal. Tliey support their own poor, pay their own 
rates, contribute towards the genernl expenses of 
the empire b}' the payment of taxes, and are no 
more bound to support the destitution of the 
west of Ireland, than are the inhabitants of Noi^ 
folk or the citizens of London. If Manchester 
were in distress, her factories idle, her hard-work- 
ing population unemployed, the poor-rate so high 
that even the wealth of Manchester T,vjis unable 
to bear the burden ; it would be utterly useless 
to apply to her neighbours, theraselvcs suffering 
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from tlie same calamity. Relief could onl)' come 
from the imperial exchequer ; and from it, unques- 
tionably, relief would be afforded. Let it not be 
BOpposed that the illustration is extravagant, or 
that such a case is impossible. Three years ago, the 
foUure of the potato-crop appeared quite as impro- 
bable. " To the north-westem population of Eng- 
" land, cotton is not only a necessary of life, but it 
" is that paramount necessary which includes all 
" others."* Already Manchester suffers from a 
short crop of cotton, as she never suffered be- 
fore. But let tlie blight be total in Louisiana and 
Georgia; let a servile war interrupt the cultivation, 
and destroy tlie hopes of the cotton planter ; and 
the destitution in Manchester, and over a larfje 
part of Lancashire, would rapidlj' approach to that 
of Mayo. The sourcea of employment would he 
dried up. The factories would be as valueless as 
the uutilled fields of Erris. The poor, having no 
money, and receiving no wages, would become 
destitute. It would be impossible to collect a poor- 
rate sufficient fir the necessity. Recourse must 
be had to the imperial exchequer. 

The following suggestion, made by Professor 
Hancocit, is much to the point, and is here quo- 
ted, both because it is so e.xplanatory, and also 
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that the proposal may have the support of hfa 
authority : — " The principle is thus admitted, 
" that although the property in the distressed 
" districts ought to be primarily charged with the 
" cost of relief yet when the cost becomes exces- 
" sive, part of the burden should be thrown on the 
" pubUc taxes. This principle could be applied to 
" the extended poor-law, and the difficulty about 
" confiscation would be at once avoided. K the 
" expenditure of any electoral division, under the 
" extended poor-law, in one month, should ex- 
" ceed five pence for each pound of net annual 
" value, that is, five shillings a year, let one-half 
" of the excessive expenditure be defrayed by 
" public grants. If the expenditure of any electo- 
" ral division in one month should exceed one 
" shilling and three pence for each pound of net* 
" annual value, let the excess above such simi be 
" entirely defrayed by public grants ; with power 
" to the government, in the latter case, to appoint 
" a special guardian, without whose consent no 
" further reUef should be given. 

" In this plan of raising the funds, the sums of 
*' five pence in the pound, and one shilling and three 
^' pence in the pound, are of course only taken for 
" illustration. The scale on which public contribu- 
" tions should be given, ought not to be determined 
" without elaborate investigation of the subject 
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" But were this plan, or some plan on the same 
" principle, adopted, the puljlic aid would not be 
" wonted on districts able to support their own 
" poor ; and %vhere given, it would corae in aid of 
" amide funds from local taxes, instead of afford- 
" ing a motive to resist their imposition and collec- 
" don. Local control would be enlisted by self- 
" interest, to guard the prudent expenditure of all 
" the relief funds, and no confiscation of property 
" or stoppage of cultivation could take place."* 

The necessity of enforcing the collection of the 
poor-rate, cannot be too strongly insisted on. If 
men able to pay are allowed to escape payment, 
because they throw difficulties in the way of 
collecting it, a moral injury is. inflicted which will 
require years to repair. Pi-ovided that, in the 
manner proposed by Professor Hancock, or by 
some similar plan, care be taken that no district be 
taxed beyond its ability to bear, no excuse should 
be allowed to interfere with , or delay the coUec- 
Uon. All depends on the determination of the 
Government. This is a condition of such con- 
sequence, not only for the proper support of the 
po<jr, but for the general well-being of the coun- 
trj', that it cannot be pressed too strongly. To 
maintain the standard of honesty effectively, it is 



* Three Lectum by W. NtUsoii Uiuicuck, IX.D.. I'rofeewjr of PoU- 
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necessary that we should be compelled to pay our 
debts. This may at first appear difficult, in the 
present impoverished condition of many districts, 
but the eventual result will be more beneficial 
than the remission of the amount. 

To facilitate the collection of the rates, it is very 
important that public opinion should be conciliated, 
by the funds raised being judiciously and economi- 
cally administered. It may be said that the rate- 
payers elect the guardians ; and that if they make 
a bad choice, it is their own loss. Heretofore the 
rates being moderate, the question appeared of less 
moment ; and in the election of guardians, very lit- 
tle attention was paid to their fitness for the office, 
or their capability of fulfilling its duties. Now, the 
case is altered, and we may expect that more con- 
sideration will be bestowed on this point in future. 
But however desirous the guardians may be of 
acting judiciously, it requires close attention, pecu- 
liar ability, and considerable experience, to manage 
efficientlv the distribution of out-door relief in an 
extensive union, and to take proper care of the 
workhouse. Few persons who have the requisite 
ability, are able to devote the needful amount of 
time to the work. 

The distribution of relief was managed last sum- 
mer by electoral division committees, a board of 
guardians, a finance committee, and an inspect- 
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ing-officer appointed liy government ; now, it is 
proposed to leave it to the board of guardians 
alone, who are directed to appoint relieving offi- 
cera to act under them. If so large a stuff were 
required last suimner, how can it be expected that 
the guardians alone will now be sufficient ? In 
the richer unions along the eastern coast, they may 
manage tolerably well. There is a better choice of 
guardians, and much fewer destitute persons to be 
relieved. In the western parts, and even in some 
of the midland counties, it is beyond their power. 
So much do the guardians themselves feel this in 
many places, that they are desirous of being super- 
seded by a paid board, as they have been at Cas- 
tlebar, Westport, and some other places. They 
feel that tills course would save them personally 
much labour and trouble, and they have good rea- 
Bon to expect that it would prove more economi- 
cal ; that by better management, the paid guar- 
dians would be able to save the union much more 
than the amount of their salaries. 

To throw aside the local management, and work 
through paid olHcial machinery, is very undesimblc, 
and should be avoided if possible. The guardians 
require some kind of assistance. Probably the 
most valuable that can be afforded them, would 
be to continue the appointment of ins^iecting- 
offieerB. It has been decided to do so, as respects 
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twenty-two of the most destitute unions in the 
west. If their assistance were afforded to some 
of the unions in the midland counties also, much 
benefit would probably result. In this case, one 
inspector might, perhaps, have two or more unions 
under his charge. Unifonnity of management 
would thus be obtained ; and' as the law comes 
more fully into operation, and the guardians learn 
their business more thoroughly, the office may be 
eventually dispensed with. 

It is especially important that the guardians 
themselves should be really desirous of carrying 
out the law, of relieving the destitute, and of col- 
lecting the rates. If a board absolutely refuse to 
act, the commissioners can displace them, but the 
remedy for negligence is more difficult. Would it 
not be right that the non-payment of his rates by 
any individual guardian, should be a disqualifica- 
tion ; say, that if his rates remained unpaid for six 
weeks after the rate was struck, his place should 
become vacant, and a new election take place ? 
Having themselves paid, they would be much more 
anxious to collect from others ; and it is certainly 
very galling to other rate-payers to be forced to 
pay, when it is well known that some of the guar- 
dians themselves are in arrear. 

It has been suggested, that instead of looking 
to the tenant for the whole rate, he should only 
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be assessed for his own portion ; and that the 
landlord, "thnt is, tho owner of the first estate of 
inheritance," should also be assessed for his por- 
tion. This would, in some cases, facilitate the 
collection, and obtain payment of nites which, 
under the present system, are wholly lost, on 
account of the poverty of the tenant. Still it in- 
volves a hardship, to compel a landlord to pay the 
rate for a property from which he has not received 
rent ; and should hardly be resorted to, unless the 
present law prove decidedly inefficient. If it 
appear necessaiy, more summaiy means of re- 
covery might also be provided. IJy these or other 
arrangements, greater facilities might be given, so 
as to ensure a better collection, without resorting 
to the harsh and mmsual measures which some 
have proposed. 

But the benefit of a jioor-law is llnuted to shift- 
ing a portion of the burden, from the wholly des- 
titute, to those who are better able to bear it. It 
has no direct efiFeet in adding to the resources of 
the country. It may even diminish them, if badly 
administered. The payment of rates may consume 
the funds applicable to the employment of labour ; 
and the income of the country, instead of contribu- 
ting to its improvement, and thus becoming capital, 
may be spent in maintaining a useless popuhition in 
idleness. Every thing depends on judicious legis- 
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lation, and intelligent and active local management. 
For the first, we must look to parliament ; for the 
second, to our own exertions. For the efficient 
management of the poor law, the assistance of an 
intelligent middle class is required ; and this class 
has yet to be raised up io the greater part of Ire- 
land. If the tenantry be encouraged to improve 
their holdings by some more efficient security than 
they now enjoy, we may anticipate that the respecta- 
bility and the pecuniary means of the tenant-farmers 
being greatly increased, a middle class will thus be 
created. If freedom be given to the sale and 
transfer of land, we may hope that the infusion of 
a larger body of resident proprietors will raise the 
general character of society, will afford ample 
means for the proper administration of all local 
aflkirs, and will give security for life and property, 
and increased stability to all the institutions of 
the country. 



CHAPTER XII. 



Prindplea of free trade should be extended to land— Kecesiarf to meet 
the varimu difflcoltics ot* Ireland— Injurious etfecti nf insecurity — of 
wtlJcments — of incumbniiices — Negl««t of liie estate bv a tenant for 
life, in [he endeavour to save monej' for his younger children— Debts 
freqnently ereuled. which ultimately ruin the fiimily, uotwithstanding 
tbe settlement— Permanency of property in land a grtat social advan- 
tage — Arc eatails necessary for this ohject ? — Poirer of settlement may 
be limited by iaw_Liability to grant long Ienie«, or to sell land, very 
tnjurious to tovms- BcneDcial effects of a ttee sole in the case of 
Birkenhead— Loind must jiaas into the liaude of men of capital, in onler 
to oflaril employment — Important result* to be anticipated from in- 
neascd facilities for sale and cransfer of land — .Something must be done 
— Encunibered otates' bill — Probable effects, if it had passed — Property 
under the courts — Tenure by lires renewable for ever — Intermediate 
interest*— LesBCfl in perpetuity — Heavy expenses on transfbra of landed 
property — Difficulty of proving a clear title — National registry pro* 
poswl- No small proprietors or yeomanry in Ircland-Ii ii desirable 
to encourage the formation of snch a class — Effects of lai^e estates in 
Spain — in Sardinia — Effects of a better diitribution of property in 
Norway ^B Northemltaly— in Switzerland — in Holland — io Belgium — 
InduatT)' of squatters on a mountain-common in Ireland —Opinion of 
Arllinr Young as to the eBbcts of property in land upon industry — lle- 
Tolulion in the tenure of landed proper^' in Pruisiu — Beneficial results 
— Indei>endent character of small proprietors — Compulsoty subdivi. 
sion of property in France injurious — Freedom of sale the best system 
— Honest} of the French people alCribuled to the general diffusion of 
property — Laws of landed property similar in England and Ireland — 
Property better distributed in England — Number of proprietors baa 
diminished in England— Entails not essential to the maintenance of an 
arittocraey — Becspitulation— Suggestions— Coo cl usion . 

The commercial legislation of the last few )'ears 
has been marked by the reduction of imposts on 
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many important articles of consumption, by the 
removal or lessening of discriminating or protec- 
tive duties, and by various arrangements giving 
greater facilities for the conducting of mercantile 
affairs. The year 1846 saw the abrogation of 
the protective duty on com and other agricul- 
tural produce, and last year witnessed the partial 
relaxation of the navigation laws, which had 
heretofore been esteemed the chief support of 
the naval power of Great Britain. The change 
of opinion on these subjects has been great 
indeed, and the public are even prepared for 
further progress in the same direction ; believing 
that all attempts to force trade out of its natural 
channels, are injurious to the well-being of the 
community ; and that to remove all restrictions on 
buying and selling, to allow every one to buy in 
the cheapest market and sell in the dearest, is the 
surest way to promote our commercial prosperity. 
Are we to have a free trade in the products of the 
land, and not in the land itself ? Are the utmost 
facilities to be given to the sale and transfer of all 
other articles, and is land alone to be considered as 
requiring an exception in this respect ? 

Let the principle of commercial freedom be fully 
and fairly carried out. Let it apply to land as 
well as to other property. Will not this principle 
meet the various difficulties of Lreland, more 
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siirel)- and more quickly than any other remedy 
which lias been pi-opoaed ? Are not all other reme- 
dies incomplete without this ? Unless land be 
freely sold, how is English capital to be introduced 
for its culture ? How are we to obtain a resident 
proprietary, unless those who prefer living in other 
countries be enabled to sell their Irish property, 
thus permitting it to fall into the hands of those 
who can give it their pet-sonal attention ? la 
not the local demand of a numerous gentry and 
middle class, necessary for the su]>port of the fish- 
eries of the western coast ; and how can such be 
created, unless the great landed proprietors be 
enabled to sell portions of their estates ? How 
can the large population heretofore dependent on 
con-acre be employed, unless capital for the pay- 
ment of wages be supplied, by the introduction 
of new men to the ownership of the soil ? How 
is outrage to be repressed ? How are the laws to 
be enforced ? How can the free institutions of 
tbe country be maintained, except through the 
agency of a numerous and educated middle class ? 
On the intelligeut and effective working of a mid- 
dle class, depend the social and political institutions 
of a free state ; without such support, the freedom 
of England would soon be changed into anarchy or 
despotic authority. Can that freedom ever exist 
in Ireland, until a numerous middle class be raised 
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up throughout the country ? And can a middle clai 
be created in Ireland in any other way, than i 
the free sale of land, by the sub-division of estate 
and the consequently increased number of resident" 
proprietors ? Fs there any system of tenant-right, 
or any plan of compensation for permanent its 
provements, which \vill give half the stimulus Ik 
exertion, that actual ownership gives to hitn wKl 
tills his own ground ? 

In the earlier chapters, the writer endeavoow 
ed to point out some of the causes, which have so 
unfavorably influenced the industrial character 
of the people of Ireland. He has shown that the 
want of industry is not fiiirly attributable to their 
Celtic origin or their religious creed, but that it is 
the natural result of the want of that security for 
the possession of property, and for the enjoyment of 
the fruits of labour, which Is essential as a motive 
to exertion. He has attempted to prove that the 
industrious character of the English people is ' 
slow growth of centuries of peaceful freedom, 1 
rights of property being held sacred, and the law" 
being supreme. The success of Irish emigrants in 
America has been alluded to, as a proof that unde] 
favourable circumstances Irishmen would succec 
at home. A comparison has been instituted 1 
tween the different parts of Ireland, tending to show- 
that the eastern counties differ less from England 
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in the habits of tlie people, than they do from the 
counties in the extreme west. An endeavour has 
been made to delineate some of the prihcipal features 
of the south and west. These are, briefly : estates of 
great territorial extent, in most cases strictly en- 
tailed, heavily mortgaged, and other^'ise encum- 
bered; the owner often non-resident, and unable 
to expend any thing for the improvement of bis 
property ; the hind cut up into minute sub-divi- 
Mons, held by a tenantry who have little induce- 
ment to improve a property of which they have no 
Mrtain tenure ; a large cottier population, hereto- 
fore living on potatoes, the i)roduL'e of their own 
gardens, now without employment or any means of 
support. 

These difficulties, though most severely felt in 
the west, exist in a lesser degree throughout the 
whole countiy. Almost every where the land is 
held in large estates ;* the proprietors are. generally 
bound up by settlements, embarrassed by mortgages 
and other encumbrances ; the ground, with some 
exceptions, is in want of draLiing, and ill-cultivat- 
ed ; the holdings are generally small, the tenants 
too often ignorant and lazj'. Eveiy where the dis- 



■ M-Cnlloch e«Umr>IcB, an tliv uuthoritj' of Dr. Bvftke, the proprietors 
of UaA iD EnglsDil anJ Wtiet at having been 300.000 in 1801. It is 
■ud that Uiere we only about 8,000 pereans in Irelonil who hold Innd 
in be. 
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proportion exists between the demand for and the 
supply of labour. Can we doubt that the large 
estates held by embarrassed proprietors, who are 
unable to improve the property themselves, and 
are restricted by law from selling it to others, 
produce most of the other evils which afflict the 
country? And is not the natural remedy, to remove 
these restrictions, to allow the sale of these large 
estates, to apply the principles of free trade to 
land ? 

The great difficulty of Ireland is the want of 
security, as respects the title to and possession of 
land. Hence arises the want of capital, as no one 
will expend labour or money in improving the soil, 
unless he be assured of reaping the fruits of his 
outlay. Until some change be produced in this 
respect, no improvement can be expected. This 
insecurity aflFects both the proprietor and the 
tenant. The first, in many cases, holds by a doubt- 
ful title, or one so difficult to prove, as seriously to 
interfere with the power of sale ; and the estate 
being entailed, he has only a life interest, and is 
therefore disinclined to expend money on improve- 
ments which will not be immediately remunerative. 
The latter is merely a tenant-at-will, and always 
liable to be evicted ; having no certainty of posses- 
sion, he will not of course give any labour or 
expend any money, for which he does not expect 
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an immediate return. In both cases, the most 
injurious consequences result. 

A large proportion of the land is strictly bound 
up by settlements. The present landlord has 
merely a life interest ; he is in reality not the 
owner ; he cannot deal with it as an owner ; he is 
merely a trustee for others ; he has no interest in 
its future though permanent improvement, except 
BO far as he may wish to benefit his successors ; he 
cannot reap the benefit himself ; he cannot sell ; 
be cannot dispose of a part, even though the 
alienation of a part might greatly enhance the 
value of the remainder ; he holds it during his 
life-time, as his predecessor held it, unaltered, un- 
improved, to transmit it to his heir clogged with 
the same restrictions, alike injurious to him and 
to his country. These are the results of the system 
under the most favorable circumstances, when the 
property is unencumbered and the landlord free 
from debt. 

But let us suppose, as is generally the case, 
that the heir has received the estate encumbered 
under a settlement, with a jointure to the widow 
of the late possessor, and provision for daugh- 
ters and younger sons. Or let us take the ex- 
treme, but by no means uncommon case, in which 
he comes into possession, burdened with debts of 
Ilia own, contracted on the faith of his inheritance. 
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and borrowed on tenns of usurious interest, pro- 
portioned to the risk incurred. In what difficul- 
ties is he at once involved ! — this owner for life 
of a large tract of country, with a long rent-roll, 
but in fact a small property ! He cannot main- 
tain his position in society without spending more 
than his income ; debts accumulate ; he borrows 
on the credit of his life interest, and insures 
his life for the security of the lender. Of course 
he cannot afford to lay out any thing on im- 
provements ; on the contrary, though perhaps 
heretofore kind-hearted and just, his necessities 
force him to resort to every means of increase 
ing his present rental. He looks for the utmost 
amount ; he lets to the highest bidder, without 
regard to character or means of payment. His 
object is immediate income, not the future value 
of the property. If his tenants are without 
leases, he raises their rents. If leases fall in, he 
cannot afford to give the preference to the last 
occupier. Perhaps, with all his exertions, he is 
unable to pay the interest, or put off his creditora 
Proceedings are commenced against him, and the 
estate passes, during his life-time, under the care of 
the worst possible landlord — a receiver under the 
court of chancery. 

If the evil were confined to the proprietors of 
estates, they might be left to the results of their 
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pwn iniprutknce ; but the country suffers. Even 
prhen the life owner is provident and economical, 
»e cannot in many cases afibrd to improve. He 
I not expend money for the benefit of his eldest 
on, to the prejudice of the rest of his family. He 
oust save out of hia income for his younger 
ehUdren. Or perhaps he has daughters and no 
Bon, and the estate must pass to a distant htur-at- 
Bw. Ho will not even expend -what is necessary 
to maintain the proiMjrty in good order. 

The following instance lias been communicated 
by a party acquainted with the circumstance. It 
I that of an old gentleman of independent property, 
residing on an estate of about two hundred acres. 
Hie fences are almost levelled, and the house, ex- 
Bept that the roof is staunch, is in wretched repair ; 
» money has been laid out on it for years ; his 
lily is large, and he is eighty years of age. The 
ealousy thus kept up between father and son, 
md the necessity for the former to use means so 
Bjurious to the estate and to the country, in 
•der to provide for his younger children, are 
imongst the worst effects of entails. * 



^nie fbllowiug extract from the eviileiu.'c of Peirce Mahony , Esq. 
1835 before the Select Commiiteeoa Puhlic Worlu, Ustiikingly 
wx^tiTC of the ii^jurioiu cflecta of entatls : — 
" la Uui CMC of a provident holder of an estate for life, the difficulties 
he cnmtuiteTi ore almost equal to those of tlic persoa who la eocum- 
b<nd lugcly by prerioiu debt. Such a penon, under the usual lenna 
B 2 
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Is not the principle on which this old gentleman 
has managed his property, similar to that which is 
acted on by many others ? May we not appeal to 
the landed gentry themselves ? Even when the best 
feelings exist between father and son, are they 
not restrained by their duty towards their younger 
children, fnam the expenditure of money, which 
they know would permanently improve the fe- 
mily property ? Or if the eldest son, hmng of 
age, unites with bis father in charging the estate 
for the benefit of the younger children, is not the 
nucleus of a debt formed, which, increasing from 
generation to generation by a similar process, first 
embarrasses, and finally ruins the family ? Have not 
many estates been thus forced to the hammer ? 
Have not the difficulties in whicli he was involved 
destroyed the happiness of the last possessor, 
and in many cases embittered the lives of two 
generations ? Have not the social condition and 

" of an Iriah lettlBineiiti has power to charge but a bihaU sum m a jiro- 
" riBinn for hu younger children ; lu a, prudent luther, having more 
" thiLQ nne child, he n&tnnllf Rceks to accumulate propert; in aid of 
" the provision to wliich he U restricted by hit settlement — that, under 
" the present sTstem, he does Ihruugh the pnblic securitiec, Ac. Be 
" cannot lay ont hin saviags upon the improvement of his fiunily ntatd 
" for the effect would be, to enrich the elder eon, and deprive himadf at 
" means to provide for liis younger children ; tlie consequence is gen*- 
" Tally, and in many casei eren within my own professional expe^mu*. 
" that Mtatea which otherwise would be improved are neglected, and 
" the savings accumulated by the tcnanta for life are laid out at intcntt 
" npon losiu lecured on neighbouring Mtate* or in the public fbndi.' 
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management resulting from these difficulties ? 
Probably the estate may have been for years under 
the court of chancery before its sale, or perhaps 
it has been mortgaged to some one, who ad- 
vanced the money on condition of obtaining the 
agency, and who has made the most of his posi- 
tion, without regard to the welfere of the property 
or those living on it. How many of the outrages 
and murders, which have stained the cliaracter of 
the country, may be distinctly traced to the dia- 
oi^nization thus produced ? The purchaser en- 
deavours to reduce the property to order ; the 
severity winch he can scarcely avoid provokes 
retaliation, and he at length becomes the victim of 
a train of circumstances, clearly traceable to that 
BCttlement of the estate, which the original pos- 
sessor fondly hoped would secure it to his poa- 
terity for ever. 

The permanency of property in land is undoubt 
edly a great social advantage. It gives stability 
to the institutions of a country. A tiine-honour- 
ed femily, who have held the same lands, trans- 
mitted from father to son for many generations, 
demands our respect. If their names are honour- 
ably known to history, or if they have fulfilled the 
no less important local duties attendant on property 
and station, we feel that it gives them a title to 
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our con6deiice, whilst it imj)Oses on them the ol 
gation to uphold the high character which thdr 
ancestors enjoyed. But are entails necessary to 
effect this object ? If each successive owner of 
the property be a man of prudence and economy, 
no settlement is necessary. If, on the other hand, 
he involve himself in debt, by unwarrantable ex- 
penditure, and so render himself unable to fulfil 
the duties of his station, he loses his local influ- 
ence, and the respect which his predecessors had 
acquired ; and the entail becomes alike injui 
to himself and to his country. 

We cannot by legislation contravene the csl 
lished laws of Providence, whicli render prosperity 
dependent on prudent management. The attempt 
to do so inevitably brings suffering upon all parties 
concerned. It interferes with the salutary exer- 
cise of parental control. The heir tlunlcs himself 
released from the restraints of authority, and from 
the necessity of prudence; and his fencied secu- 
rity often betrays Iiim into a course of unprovi- 
dent excess, which embitters the whole of his after 
life. If the estate wcrei free from entail, he would 
be exposed to much less temptation. An education 
in those habits of prudence and economy, which 
would prevent him from spending beyond hia iiK 
come, would be much more likely to attain 
object of the settlement, namely, the presei 
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of" thu estate in the family ; and would, at the same 
time, qualify tlie o\nier to oujoy hia property, and 
to fulfil the duties of his station. 

But it ia said, that the power of settlement is a 
right inherent in property, of which it should not 
he deprived ; that a man may do what he likes 
with his own. Is this so ? Has an owner of land 
a right to destroy it ? to keep it waste or unten- 
anted ? to break down the banks of his river, and 
convert the neighbouring fields into a morass ? to 
cover them with stones or gravel, and destroy their 
fertility ? It will be said thitt none but a madman 
would act thus. Granted: but still we may ask 
the question, does he possess the abstract right to 
do so ? Certainly not. The soil of the country is 
the property of the state, granted to its possessors 
to use, not to destroy. It is a trust for the benefit 
of all, which should be guarded with peculiar 
care ; because, whilst limited in extent, all must 
ultimately derive their support from it. There are 
limits to the power of an owwer over his land ; he 
may not destroy it ; he may not permanently in- 
jure it. He is fully entitled to enjoy it during life, 
and to bequeath it at his death. There his respon- 
ability ends, and his natural right ceases ; any 
extension of his power is a factitious, not a natural 
right. It is created by law, and is to be exercised 
only 80 far as it does not interfere with tlie public 
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good ; the power which has created may coni 
and limit it. This has already been done in the 
Thelluson case, and by tie various statutes of 
mortmain. The owner of an estate in Enghmd 
and Ireland has been deprived of the power of 
entailing it for ever. The state may interfere iar- 
ther — nay, is bound to do 80, if a sufficient cause 
be shown. When a rtulway or other public woA^ 
is to be carried on, the owners of the ground 
deprived of their land. If sufficient cause be sho' 
parliament will even break an entail, and allow 
sale of an estate. It is wholly a question of e.^ 
diency. If the present power over landed pro] 
be injurious to the community, it ought to be 
ther limited. 

The inability to grant long leases has a most 
injurious effiict upon towns. Some of the evidence 
before the land commissioners refers to this circum- 
stance ; in particular it is stated, that the improve- 
ment of the town of Bangor, in Down, has 
much retarded from this cause. They have 
obliged " to build up half the town on holdings 
" will, waiting until they could get a satisiaci 
" lease, the tenants relying upon the landlord 
" ing them a better lease when he can." This is 
a case of frequent occurrence, and highly injurious. 
No man could be expected to build a goodi 
permanent house under such circumstances, Tl 
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who are bound to the locality by previous engage- 
ments in business, must, have houses to live in ; 
but the town cannot improve. 

The hindrances to the free sale of land affect 
the country injuriously in many ways ; even 
when there is no deficiency of capital for ordi- 
nary purposes. To prove this, it is only necessary 
to refer to the improvements which have been 
effiicted in some places in wbich land has been 
freely sold. No more striking instance can be 
mentioned than that of Birkenhead, a second Liver- 
pool, on the opposite side of the Mersey.* Tliia 
place is remarkable not merely on account of the 
rapidity of its progress, its large population, and 
its well built houses ; but for the spirit and enter- 
prise wliich have planned such an extent of docks, 
such splendid warehouses, and especially the fore- 
thought which has laid out so many miles of well 
paved streets, and which has provided for the health 
of the inhabitants, by the most i>erfect arrange- 
ment of sewers in the kingdom, and for their re- 
creation by a park such as very few cities possess. 
Could this by any possibility have been effected 
on an entailed estate, where long leases cannot be 
granted ? Is it conceivable that such improve- 



■ The impnivemciiU >t Birkenhead are now M a itand. It i» prubtUj 
on!j a temporary check ; but however that may be, it iloei not affect 
the preieot uipiiiieDt. 
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ments could have been effected under any circum- 
stanceSy except a free sale and purchase of land, 
where every one felt that he wbs working for him- 
self, and improving his own undoubted property ? 
Even under the best management, the poor rates 
must be a heavy tax. They fell wholly on the 
nominal owner of the property. The mortgagee 
is not called on to bear any portion of the burden. 
Annuitants, and others having charges on the pro- 
perty, escape. The labour rate and poor rate will 
eat up the nominal owner's interest in the land. 
The estate, if heavily mortgaged, will not be worth 
the amount of the mortgage ; confiscation must 
ensue. How can we meet these difficulties, so as to 
provide employment for the able-bodied poor, and 
support the aged and infirm, the widow and the 
orphan ? How can we convert our peasantry, half 
employed, half clothed, half fed on potatoes grown 
in their own gardens, into a bread-and-meat-eating 
people, living by the wages of labour, or cultivat- 
ing their own ground on feir terms, and having 
that security of possession which alone can induce 
the industry and energy necessary for any im- 
provement ? To employ labourers and pay wages 
requires a large amount of capital ; and, with some 
exceptions, neither our farmers, nor gentry, nor 
large landed proprietors, possess capital at all in 
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•oportion to the extent of the land which they 
Id. 

If these premises be correct ; if employment, 
with regular wages, must be found for tlie pea- 
santry ; if for this purpose capital be necessary ; 
and if the parties holding the land do not poa- 
sufficicut, it foUowa, either that government 
lUSt continue to supply the capital required, not 
merely by a loan tor an emergency, but as jart of 
a regular system ; or else that the land muiit pass 
into the hands of those who do possess the means 
of employing the people, — of men who will carry 
on agriculture aa a business, and will bring to their 
occupation that capital, those habits of business, 
tnd that energy and intelligence, which have raised 
le commerce and manuiactures of this kingdom 
their present pre-eminence. 
Free the land from all restrictions ; make it an 
icle of free sale ; reduce the expenses of trans- 
to a reasonable amount ; make it answerable 
If tlie debts of its owner ; and, above aU, make 
ich arrangements as shall give security and sim- 
ity of title ; and it will soon be found that 
lere is ample capital in the country for the ne- 
•Bsary improvements, and for the employment 
the people. In short, let a law be passed 
allo^nng the sale of landed property, notwithstand- 
ing entails or settlements ; let it be accompanied 
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by arrangements for fecilitating transfers, and for 
simplifying some of the more complicated modes 
of tenure, and the object will be effected* Land 
will become an article of sale and purchase con- 
stantly in the market. Capital will be attracted 
to it, not merely as an investment producing a 
small but secure income, but as an investment for 
purposes of trade. The unencumbered proprietor 
of land will find it his interest to sell a portion of 
his estate, in order that he may be more able to im- 
prove the rest The mortgagee will enter into pos* 
session, or sell the property for his own security. 
The soil of the country, like everything else which 
is open to free competition, will eventually fiedl into 
the hands of those who have the capital, and the 
ability to manage it with the greatest advantage 
to themselves and to their country. 

This would indeed be a great change — a legal 
revolution, more serious in its effects on indi- 
viduals, more important in its consequences to 
society at large, than any event which has for many 
years affected the destinies of this empire — a revo- 
lution infinitely more important in its bearings 
than the reform bill, or free trade, or any of the 
subjects which have heretofore agitated the public 
mind so strongly. It is much to be feared, from 
the present pressure on the means of the owners of 
the soil, that many who have long been accustomed 



to all the elegancies of life, may ere long be re- 
duced to a position of aerioua deprivation ; that 
maiiy who have thought themselves rich, may find 
that they are left almost without property. No 
legislfltive measures can wholly avert these diffi- 
culties. Reverses of fortune are at hand, and are 
inevitable. They will be only the more severe, 
the longer the settlement is deferred. To grapple 
boldly ■with the difficulty is the surest way to avoid 
the danger 

We cannot remain as we are ; we are evidently 
on the eve of a great social revolution. The issue 
of that revolution must depend on the prudence 
and foresight of those who conduct the affairs of 
the empire. The potatoes may again be planted 
without being again blighted, but never with the 
same feeling of security ; they can never again 
be relied on as the sole food of three-fourths of the 
people of Ireland. The position of the country 
is greatly changed within the past few years. Par- 
liament has virtually declared, that Ireland must 
be governed by other means than force. Agrarian 
outrages have fearfully increased. In some places, 
attempts have been made to compel the resump- 
tion of the puhhc works. In others, there is a 
combination against the payment of rent, or of 
rates, or an endeavour to retain permanent poases- 
Hon of land. Landlords arc in some places ruth- 
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" pockets of the mortgagees, who had no interest 
" in the improvement of the lands which yielded 
" their income. This was a very great evil to the 
" individual owners of estates, but it was a great 
" national evil too."* The house received this bill 
with approbation ; no voice was raised against it in 
Ireland, but many expressed their concurrence in 
its intended objects. Much benefit was anticipated 
from iis operation. Tlie house of lords passed it 
unanimously, but on reaching the commons, it was 
withdrawn. The monied interest of London, hold- 
ing mortgages on Irish property, was alarmed, and 
opposed it. It was threatened that its provisions 
should be availed of, to force sales to the extent of 
several millions. The threat was sufficient, and the 
session being too far advanced to admit of much 
discussion, the measure was deferred.^ Thus were 
the interests of Ireland sacrificed to the fears of 
English mortgagees, and the embarrassed Irisli 
landlords remain, possessing a nominal property, 
but being in feet merely the agents of English 
capitalists, privileged to pay the whole poor rate, 
ajid condemned by the English public for the 
abuses of a system which they are powerless to 
prevent or to cure. 



• Time*, April 28, 1847. 
t S«e Lord John RumcU's speech od withdrawing the 
Tinw, 0th Jd17, IMT. 
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This bill, if it had passed into a law, would hav< 
had most important effects. It purported to enab] 
the owner of any encumbered property to sell i 
and to give the same power to a mortgagee oi^ 
incumbrancer. It follows from this, that no entail 
made hereafter would prevent the sale of an eata 
unless it were unencumbered. Such a circumstaacj 
would greatly lessen the injurious operation 
entails. To empower the proprietor of an e 
estate which is encumbered, to sell, is 
towards freedom, and must prove highly valuabld 
but it seems open to serious question, whether it t 
right to confer the same power on an incumbrance 
so long as the terms of contract are fulfilled on t 
owner's part. The owner of property should 1 
entitled to choose his own time for selling 
This bill would not have given to the purchaser any 
better title than that of the previous owner, 
therefore would not have afforded any remedy jE 
one of the most serious evils affecting landed pro- 
perty in Ireland. The government have stated 
their intention of introducing a sinular measure 
during the present session.* 



* A bill fur fAi^ililating the sale of encumbered cntatcs hmd nlTvtd; 
been Introduced into the iloiue of Commons in IWC. It wb* prrpond 
by Peirco M«hony, Esq., au eminent solicitor of Dublin. Tliis bi 
hate enabled liic owner in fee. or tenant for life of an enuumlieml n 
to petition Ihe court for a sale; liut would not have giren any fa 
power* to an incumbnncer. The exteniire practice and L 
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Whatever doubt may exiat as to the propriety 
of giving an incumbrancer the power of selling an 
estate, so long as the owner duly fulfils his engage- 
ments, there can be no question that when a failure 



ledge ul tbe ubore mentionetl gentlemui carl? drew hie n 
injnrloiw effect* of the preMot ccnditioD of propertj. The foUowin 
eztncta tVom liii cvic1eiii;e before tUe Select Cammittee on Titbe« La 
IreUnd, in 1832, ibowa the clear view he UMik on this subject, at a time 
whun it attnLCteil bat little attention trom the public in general : 

" Th* rtrj \»Tge tatales lo held in the Bonth and west of Inland 
'■ are coinp»rati»elj uncultiTdted, and are benTily encumbered by jndg. 
" ments, &c. Those jud^entii afl'ect the whole and each part of the 
•• cttate ; ■■ the eystem i» not so muuh to boiroir on mortgage, but even 
" when money haa been borrowed on mortgage, it is not borrowed, as in 
" Eagluid. upon separate and dietinct portions of the csIaM, so hi lo 
" enable the proprietor, if be think Ht, to oell that separate and distinct 
" portion of it, and discharge that particular class of debt; the Irish mort- 
" gag** cover the whole, and thus it becomes scarcely possible for the 
■■ owner to sell in small dirisions. This in a great degree accounts for 
" die immense accumulation of debt that has taken place; because when 
" you come to sell, jou »re forced into the Court of Chancery, and when 
" Ihcre, endure the effects (upon the creditor as well as the debtor) of a 
" most expensive and tedious process : all the different incumhrancera, 
" troatee«, &c. are (usually) neceasarj' parties to the suit, and it is a 
" matter of extreme difficulty to make out a satisfactory title ; while 
*' duing its progress the suit is constantly impeded by tlie death* of 
" pulica, and the revivals consequently necessary. Heuce the owner 
'* stinds idling as long he can ; but if the legislature were to interpose 
"■DM to lender the proceedings to a decree for aale unnecessary, 
" by enabling the parlies lo deal as they do with commissioners 
" fbr public purposes, and to bring the money into court to be 
" then distributed, all that the parties need do would be to put 
" forward thcar rcapectire rights to the fund, and on those being ad- 
'* juaUd the money wuld be distributed. I beg to state to the Commit- 
" Ice, M an instance, that a noble lord, whose estate was encumbered 
" by Judgments, being eitremetj anxious to pay bis debts (this case 
" is known to nn honourable member of the Committee now present) 
" vsalcd Ida estates in trustee* for that eipreis purpose, and iusUtuted a 
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taJies place in this respect, it is infinitely better for 
all parties that the estate should be sold, rati 
than let it be administered by the Court of Chi 
eery. The eviU incident to this mode of manage- 



" niit to airy that deed into effect i but with all the desire thus sLowo 
" to pay bia creilitora, he liaa been boffiod upon questions of title, for 
" although those estates were <«t up and eold in a Master'* office, the 
" purehasen hare been rclcBscd, and he is now ondergoiDg tlie prOMw 
" of a supplemeotary suit, to get a perfect decree in order to effect his 
" original otgect. Uad public cotmniiaioners contc to him to imrcluue 
' ' bii estato, be would have been Teliered, comparativeljr speitluog, of all 
"expense, and his creditois would have been long since pud. TImt 
" nobleman resides in the county of Galway." 

'* If the flicilitiea I hare sugKCBted were given to hmdlurda willing to 
" dispose of their estates, I think that the required supply could ho had 
" from those whose estates are now so largely encumbered, and who, 
' ■ though most willing to pay tlieir debts, nre unable to do so from want of 
*' the neeessary faeililtes. In the county of Werfird a very large eslalc 
" has been sold i the owner of it is must anxious to get Hd of his debt 
■ ' aod hia estate j yet the difficulties in making out title have betm »o great, 
" that he has not been able to fulfil his contnct; he can neither pity, 
" tliouRh lie is willing to pay, nor part with his i/state ; such is hia unfor- 
■• tunato condition. That estate sold for over £180,000." 

" For such a cose as is suggested, [tliat of a proprietor whose eatat« 
' ■ is mortgaged to nearly the full value] 1 can have no sympathy on pnb- 
" lie grounds, but I should propose to give him everj- facility to aell : for 
" I think he ought not to be the landowner, and that snch landlords 
" cannot mnnagc the estates nominally thein, though in really their 
" creditors', with advantage to thcmeelves or their country. ItlirouU 
" be alike beneilctal to such landlords and their tcnnnis, thai thoy were 
" (breed to part with a nominal enjoyment of large posseasiona; aiter 
" the landlords' debta were paid, the surplus (if any) wouUl be more 
" beneficial to them and their familicB. than the casual income they now 
" receive, after deducting expenses of management, tx. from Ihclr 
" luminal «i(af#>. Let me snbmit one case out of many wbSrIi ; 
" mentioned: A. has a rcntikl of, say £JS,000 per am 
" on his encunibranres. &e. amount tu C4,O0O i>er ■ 
" charge tor management, caaual loucs by tenants. I 
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ni«nt are so well known, that it is unnecesaaiy to 
repeat thein here. To use the true and forcible 
words of a pamphlet recently published, it may 
be aajd, that " in very many cases, where encum- 
" bored estates have fallen under the management 
" of law courts, the district has usually rather 
" resembled one -which has been plundered by an 
" enemy, than one under an enlightened govem- 
" ment, in a country long exempt from the calami- 
" tJes of war."* 

The mode of tenure by lease for lives, with a 
covenant for perpetual renewal, on payment of 
a fine, sometimes merely nominal, on the fell 



" nwy be cetimaled M 10 per cent, on the grose rental ; so tLat tlw oo- 
" minal ovubt of a rental of £5,000 per imnum reoll; has but £500 a 
** jrcar (snpposin); liii wbole rental duly recovered) to live niwn. I have 
" nu doulit but that such an estate should be eold, snd thwt Belling it is 
" Uie □al}' prudent courae whieh j4. could take- In the one aite, (a 
" aak) he ma; prcierro £1,000 per annum L-lenr rentalj in the other, he 
" iua but £dOO encumbered, with the name and elation of a gentleman 
" wtth £A,000 a jear estate. Such ii the condition of many of the 
** UndlordB of my coDntr;." 

The foUoving t« extracted frotn the evidence of the same gentleman 
bdbre tbe Select Committee on Public Works in 1835 :— 

" The chief part of the estates in Ireland are in largo masses, 
" itrictly, and almost coatiauuuel; from generation to generation, cn- 
" tailed. Upon the arrival at age of the eldest son, it almost invariably 
" Ilflloira that the estates are opened, a new set of incumbrances let in 
" upon tbem. and then a re-settlement takes place ; and so on, until 
" they are dispersed by sales under the Court of Chancery, to discharge 
*■ Ihe incumbrance* so created." 

■ "Observations upon Certain Evils arising out of the Present State of 
Ihe Iaw« of Iteal Property in Ireland, and Suggestions for remedyins 
the Mine,"— Dublin 1 Thorn 1847, p. 5. 
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of each life, is universally felt as a severe griev- 
ance, causing uncertainty, trouble, and expense 
to all concerned, except the solicitor who pre- 
pares the deed of renewal. This tenure, though 
evidently intended to be perpetual, has yet given 
rise to much litigation,* and property which was 
looked upon as certain, has in many cases been lost 
by some trifling lapse on the part of the tenant 
It is stated that one seventh of the land in Ireland 
is held under this description of lease. The remedy 
is clear — ^to convert them into perpetuities, making 
an addition to the rent, to compensate the land- 
lord for the renewal fines. This course was re- 
commended by the commissioners on the occupa- 
tion of land, and has been promised by the govern- 
ment. It is to be hoped that the next session will 
not be allowed to pass, without canying it into 
effect. 

Another evil which greatly needs a remedy has 
resulted, during a long course of years, from the 
present laws and the present feeling respecting 
landed property ; namely, that in some parts of 
Ireland, there are several parties intervening be- 
tween the head landlord and the tenant in posses- 
sion, each deriving a profit rent, and holding the 
land, in many cases, for a term equivalent in value 



* See Appendix U. 
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to a perpetuity. The head landlord, havbig long 
since let the lands on long leases, at a rent far 
below its present value, has really no interest in it, 
except to receive his annual rents, as he might 
receive his dividends, if tlie same value of property 
were invested in the funds. He cannot hope ever 
to come into possession, or to derive the least 
advantage from any improvement that may take 
place. In many coses there are middlemen under 
lumilar circumstances, who have again sublet the 
property on terms which preclude the expectation 
that it can ever revert to them ; whilst the lowest 
holder by a long lease, the party really Interested 
in the improvement of the property, is debarred 
from many of the powers essential for its improve- 
ment. He may sell his whole interest, but he 
cannot dispose of a part, except by again sub- 
letting it. For many purposes, he is obliged to 
obtain the consent of those a.bove him before he 
can acL Advantageous opportunities may present 
themselves, of which the terms of his lease forbid 
him to avail himself. If a mine be found on the 
property, he has the mortification of seeing its 
profits engrossed by another, whilst the attempt to 
work it is perhaps a serious injury to the agricul- 
tural value of the land. 

It very often happens that the first lessee, liolding 
a large tract of country, has sublet in several por- 
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tions ; these lessees have probably subdivided I 
again ; and in this caae, if the first lessee omit to p 
his rent punctually, (a common occurrence) 
head landlord can distrain, for tbe rent of the whole, 
from any one of the tenants in possession.* This 
often produces much hardship. When the first lease 
is for lives renewable for ever, no lease in perpe- 
tuity can be granted except by the same tenure. 
The amount of land leased in perpetuity, or for 
lung terms of years, is very great, perhaps as much 
as one-half of Ireland. To enable the holder of 
such a lease to purchase the fee on equitable terma, 
on tlie principle already acted on as respects the 
quit and crown rents, would be a great advantage 
to the country. It would create a large additional 
number of proprietors, and greatly facilitsite im- 
provement, by freeuig a large extent of huid fronj 
the difficulties of a divided responsibility. 
John Russell, in his place in the bouse of commoi 
lias alluded to these various derivative inten 
as " a subject worthy the attention of parUamei 
and has suggested tlie consideration " how tenu 
" in Ireland might be simplified," with the view 1 
" establish the same connection between the pK 



* A mo«t Kmarkabte ca^e in point Ims been ranunnnicated to the 
author, til, that o! the manor of Mount Kngle Itayal, ii 
of Ktury, coaUining 40,000 aavt, grauUil is tee farm in 1733, tif d 
Rjiccator of the Earl of Fowii, at a fee-rarm rent of £1900 pet w 
•TErjr acre of which remaim liable for the entire rem. 
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" prietor tuid tenant as exists in England and Scot^ 
" land."* 

The present scale of stamp duties, being pro- 
portionately so much heavier on the smaller pur- 
chase money than on the greater, has a discouraging 
effect on the sale of land ui small portions, and 
consequently on the division of large estates. The 
expenses of an enquiry into title are so great, as 
absolutely to prevent the sale of a small portion 
of an estate, unless the purchaser be satisfied to 
take it without enquiry. In consequence of these 
hca\'y charges on transfers, and other causes, " it 
" rarely hapjHsns that land is brought into the 
" market for sale, in lots of a moderate or small 
" Bize. Estates are so generally encumbered by 
" family settlements or otherwise, that the expense, 
" delay, and difficulty which would attend the 
" dividing of them, so as to sell in separate or 
" detached portions, deter a proprietor from taking 
" this course, although a larger sum might be raised 
" by it on the whole."f When a large estate is 
brought on the market, it is frequently purchased, 
in part at least, with borrowed capital, and thus 
the country merely exchanges one embarrassed pro- 



' See Ui Speech, u ^rcn ii 
t Beport of CommiBwoncre 
Appendix Z. 



The Titnea, SGUi June. 1817. 
in Occupation of I^nd in Ireland. 
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prietor for another. This subject is manifestly of 
the first importance. 

The difiiculty of proving a clear title to land in 
Ireland is well known, and the evils resulting 
from it are so universally felt and acknowledged, 
that it seems unnecessary to dwell long on it. It 
evidently interferes to a great extent with the 
prosperity of the country, and therefore imperar 
tively calls for the attention of the legislature. The 
public good requires that some means should be 
taken to remedy this evil for the past, and to pre- 
vent its recurrence in future. K the land is to be 
properly tilled, if the needftil improvements are to 
be efiected, some one must be its owner, and his 
title must be declared by law to be valid and un- 
questionable, even at the risk of inflicting injury 
on individuals to some extent. Ought not the 
principle of the statute of limitations to be ferther 
extended to land ? Is it not adviseable to fix a 
day, after which no claim on land in the possession 
of another would be valid, unless revived by some 
public proceedings in the meanwhile ; so that when 
this fixed time, say seven years hence, should arrive, 
there should be no occasion to go back more than 
seven years in any search after title — unquestioned 
possession for that period being sufficient proof of 
ownership.* 



* Seven yean Ib, perhaps, too short a period of limitation for a 
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To declare all existing titles good, would be of 
comparatively little value, unless means were taken 
to lessen the difficulty for the tiiture. A national 
registry of landed property, appears to afford means 
not only for fiicilitating and cheapening transfers, 
but also for giving perfect proof of titles ; as it is 
only needed for this purpose, to require that all 
mortgages, and all other acts or deeds affecting the 
property, shall be registered in the same book of 
registry, in such a manner that they may be appa- 
rent to every one inspecting the registry ; say, for 
example, in a manner similar to the entry of a 
mortgage on a sliip's register. There may be diffi- 
culties, but they are not insurmountable. K the 
evils of the present system be acknowledged, and 
a firm determinatiou exist to reform it, some one 
will be found able to effect the reformation. 
Other countries possess simple forms of transfer, 
which have been found efficacious. If such an- 
swer in Prussia or France, or Belgium, why should 
they not do for us also ? The accurate maps of 
the Ordnance Survey afford great facilities.* 

pecmanent taw ; but it is of such parBiiiuuut imporUuve to (.*oiifinD the 
title* or estates in Ireland, that some euuiinary mode of deterniiiiiiig all 
die difficulties respecting tides seems nmcasary imdur present drcum- 

' Tlie v«lue of tbe Ordnance Maps for purposes of regutnUoD, U 
alluded to in the foliovring extract from ihe evidence given by rein* 
Mfthony, Esq. before Lord l-anjfdale, respecting the registration of deeds 
la Irtlud, w published in tbe Dublin Evening Post, No*. 2, 1S17 :— 
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Such a system of registration, uiider which 
transfers of property in fce should be made by an 
authorised entry in the books of registry, much in 
the same way as a transfer of stock is now made 
at the Bank, would save most of the legal expenses 
of transfers. Simple forms of leases provided by 
the authority of parliament, giving the ordinary 
powers, might be sold at the Stamp Office, ready 
stamped ; every one being left at liberty to make 
use of a fuller and more expensive form if he 
wished. 

" In preparing the bill for the refonn of onr Regittij OtRce, and of 
" whii^li Lord Devon gave me the charge, one of the great otyects I had 
' ' in view was the ultimate use of the Ordnance Map ; bat 1 don't Uilnk 
"it is posaible that we can lue it by any direct compnlsorj legidation i 
■■ hut in due time no may get the public, through seasonable advice and 
" precedenla (to be circulated), to adopt and undentimd the lyat^n I 
" niggeit. especially if, in uc] of that survey, form* for all fiiHire deed* 
" proceed from this commission, based upon a general registry of deeds 
" fur tliis empire (home and colonial.) By snch meana, and the MijpU- 
" flcation of tlie tenure of lands, so as to get rid of copyhold rencirable 
" leases, &c. in England, fee-&rm granu, leases for lires renewable tar 
"ever, carpotate lea»ei, customarily renewable leaies, ie. ia trelaod, 
" aud lucli like, we may be enabled to overcome in some degrev the 
" present difflmUJea, and remove many of the burdens whioh now sur- 
" round the luidetl interest. In short, we might hysnch refomii, make 
" land and interests in land a portion of the currency, and sToilable as 
" part of the capital of thU ^roit empire. Until that isaecompUahtRli 
" the price of land will flnctnstc greatly ; M one period it will <u at 
" lliii moment in Ireland) be unsaleable, whllat in timw of commerdat 
■■ pro«pcrity it will attain loo high a value. The simplicity of title to 
" wliich 1 relcr, and for whicb I am an advocate, may \m illnstrat«d by 
" the system under wliich railway compaiues purdiasc lotuli. tiitj 
" lalip a peribct title on payment into court of the ascerUuned value sf 
■' the land whioli Ihcy want." 
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'ITie great number of large estates in Ireknd has 
been already remarked. Tlie confiscated projxirty 
was in general granted iu portions of considerable 
extent, and the difficulties before alluded to have 
prevented much subdivision. No class of small 
proprietore or yeomanry, such as are still to be 
found in some English counties, ever existed in Ire- 
land. Property constantly tends to accumulate in 
lai^ masses. The large landed proprietor fre- 
quently purchases a neighbouring estate, and 
unites it permanently to his own by entailing it ; 
thus diminishing still more the number of proprie- 
tors in fee. Land becomes vested in fewer hands, 
and the many are Impoverished. It should be 
the object of the legislature to counteract this 
tendency, by promoting subdivision of freeholds 
again, — not by positive laws, but by arrangements 
which, without interfering with the freedom of 
property, should encourage the sale of estates in 
smaller portions. 

Is it not of the utmost importance to the well- 
bdng of society, that the number of those who 
hold land in fce shoidd be increased ? That 
land should be held in estatcB of various sizes ? 
That a class of small proprietors or yeomanry 
should be raised up ? To entitle the holder of a 
lease in perpetuity to purchase the fee, would have 
a very extensive eiFect, but would hardly produce 
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any of the class of small landed proprietors above 
referred to ; parfly because they rarely hold land 
by long leases, and partly that they would not be 
able to make an immediate payment to the required 
extent. Something might be done to &cilitate this 
result ; partly perhaps by legislative enactments, 
partly by influencing public opinion. The purchase 
by a smaU former of his own farm might be freed 
from all stamp duty. Encouragement might be 
given to leases on long terms, with powers to fine 
down the rent from time to time, and finally to 
purchase the fee itself. Thus might we hope to 
create an independent yeomanry, thus might we 
encourage the exertions of the people, and emulate 
in our small farms the indefetigable industry, the 
careful garden cultivation of Belgium and Switzer- 
land. 

It may be useful to look to the experience of 
other countries, both as respects large estates, and 
the efiect of small properties on the industry and 
comforts of the people. 

Spain is held in large estates strictly entailed. 
The great mass of the people are deprived of all 
interest in the soil. The land is ill cultivated. 
Her peasantry are indolent and poor. M'CuUoch, in 
reference to the low state of agriculture, makes the 
following remarks : " Probably moral causes have 
" had still more influence than physical, in retard- 
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" ing the progress of figriculture in the Peninsula. 
" At tlie head of the former must be phiced the 
" vast extent of the lands, belonging to the nobi- 
" lity, clergy, and coi-porations. Mr. Townsend 
" mentions that the estates of three great lords — 
" the dukes of Osuna, Alba, and Medina Cipli, 
" cover nearly the whole of the immense province 
" of Andalusia ; and several in tlie other provinces 
" are hai-dly less extensive. These vast possessions 
" are uniformly held under strict entail ; and, 
" speaking generally, are all managed by stewards, 
" anxious only to remit money to their masters, who 
" are frequently in embarrassed circumstances. The 
" younger branches of the great families, though 
*' they inherit all th^ pride, inherit little or none 
" of their wealth. They are for the most part es- 
" ceedingly ill educated, and when not employed in 
" government service, pass their days in a state of 
" slothful dependence."* 

Arthur Young refers to the Island of Sardinia 
in the folloiving terms : " What keeps it in its 
*' present unimproved situation, is chiefly the extent 
" of estates, the absence of some veiy great pi'oprie- 
" tors, and the inattention of all. The duke of 
" Assinara has 300,000 livres a year, or £15,000 
" sterling ; the duke of St. Piera has 160,000 ; the 

* M'CuUoch't GeogTuphicai Dictioimrf, art. Spain. 
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" Marchcse di Pascha Ims a very great propej 
" Many of them live in Spain. The Conde de 
" Girah, a grandee of Spain, has an estate of two 
" days' journey, reaching from Pintii to OUustra. 
" The peasants are a miserable set that live in poor 
" cabins, without other chimneys tiian a hole in the 
" roof to let the smoke out.* In this magnificent 
island, which is nearly half the size of Ireland, 
the population scarcely exceeds 500,000. Si 
Young's time, some improvement has taken pli 
but it stjll appears to be in a miserable condltioD, 
It is even worse than Ireland. M'CuUoch thus 
describes it : " The division of the island info 
" immense estates, most of wliich were acquired by 
" Spanish gi^andees ; the want of leases, and the 
" restrictions on industry, have paralysed the in- 
" dustry of the inhabitants, and sunk them to the 
" lowest point in the scale of civilization. Sh 
" 1750, however, improvements of various ki 
" have been slowly, but gradually gaining ground 
" and within the last few years, several important 
" and substantial refonns have been introdui 
" that will, it is to be hoped, conspire to raise 
" fine island from the abyss into which it has 
" cast by l)ad laws and bad government."t 
The beneficial effects of a numerous proprii 

' Young's Tour in France, »ol. 2, page 267. 
t M'Culloch'e GeogTEiphicftl DicUonarr, irt. Sudinis. 
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are equally evident, whether we look to the cold 
and sterile lands of Norway, to the carefully irri- 
gated plains of Northern Italy, to the mountain 
&stne88es of Switzerland, or the s'wampy poldera 
of Holland and Belgium. " In Norway tlie land 
" is parcelled out into small estates, affording a 
" comfortable subsistenccj and in a moderate de- 
" gree the elegancies of civilized life, but notlung 
" more. With a population of 910,000 inhabitants 
" about the year 1819, there were 41,656 estates." 
" In Norway the law of succession has prevented 
" property from being accumulated in large masses. 
" The estates of individuals are in general small ; 
" and the houses, furniture, food, comforts, ways 
" and means of living among all classes appear to 
" approach more nearly to an equality to one 
" standai-d, than in any country in Europe. This 
" standard is fer removed from any want or dis- 
" comfort on the one hand, and from any luxury 
" or display on the other. The actual partition of 
" the land itself, seems in practice not to go below 
" such a [mrtion of land as will support a family 
" comfortably, according to the habits and notions 
" of the country ; and it is indeed evident that a 
" piece of ground without houses on it, and too 
" unall to keep a family according to the national 
*' estimation of what is requisite, would be of no 
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" value as a separate property. The heirs accord- 
" ingly either sell to each other or sell the whole to 
" a stranger and divide the proceeds."* 

The fertility and careful cultivation of Northern 
Italy is the theme of every traveller, " No where 
" is the art of irrigation carried to greater per^ 
" fection than in that part of the great plain of the 
" Po included in Piedmont. Water is here mea- 
" sured with as much accuracy as wine, an hour 
" per week is sold, and the fee simple of the water 
" is attended to with the same solicitude as that of 
" the land. The irrigated lands being under the 
" influence of a southern sun, produce the most 
" luxuriant crops... Savoy, which is remarkable for 
" the grandeur and beauty of its scenery, though a 
" poor country, produces sufficient for the wants of 
*^ its inhabitants. The peasants are all or mostly all 
" proprietors ; on the high grounds, the peasants 
" break up the soil with the pickaxe and spade, 
" and, to improve it, carry up mould and manure 
" in baskets from the valleys. The plough is of 
" use only in the valleys. Small reservoirs are 
" prepared near the tops of the hills and moun- 
" tains, from which water is let out at pleasure 
" in spring and summer, while to prevent the 
" earth from being washed down the declivity. 



♦ Laing'g Norway, pages 162 and 280. 
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" Bmall stone walls are erected, so that by dint of 
" skill and industry, cultivation is extended over 
" tracts which would otherwise be a continued 
" surface of naked rock."* 

Sivitzerland is so well known, and the industry, 
and frugality, and public spirit of its inhabitants 
80 highly appreciated, that it may seem hardly 
necessary to quote authorities in proof of its supe- 
rior condition. " It is a country of small proprie- 
" tors, an estate of 150 or 200 acres, belonging to 
" an individual, worth perhaps from £i)0 to £100 
" a year, would be considered large every where, 
" except in the Canton of Tcssin, or the Emmen- 
" thai in Berne, and a few other districts, where 
" local customs exist to prevent the too great sub- 

" ^vision of property." "There are generally 

" speaking no fanners, each proprietor ferming 
" his own small ijortion of land, and the moun- 
" tfunous tracts belonging to the different commu- 
"nities being depastured in common."..." Every 
" parish or community is obliged to supjjort its 
" own poor, who become chargeable in their own 
" commune, but those only having the rights of 
** citizenship have a right to eleemosynary sup- 
" port." . . ." The number of poor appears to be on the 
*' decrease ; and it is only in TJri, Tessin, Valais, 

* M-CuUoch'* Geographical Dictionary, ftrt. Kingdom o( SiuilinU. 
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" and one or two other cantons that pauperism is 
" at all common."..." The peculiar feature in the 
" condition of the Swiss population, the great 
" charm of Switzerland, next to its natural scenery, 
" is the air of well-being, the neatness, the sense of 
" property imprinted on the people, their dwell- 
•^ ings, their plots of land. They have a kind of 
" Robinson Crusoe industry about their houses and 
" little properties ; they are perpetually building, 
" repairing, altering, or improving something about 
" their tenements. The spirit of the proprietor is 
" not to be mistaken in all that one sees in Switzer- 
" land. Some cottages, for instance, are adorned 
" with long texts from scripture, painted on or 
" burned into the wood in front over the door ; 
" others, especially in the Simmenthal and Uasli- 
" thai, with the pedigree of the builder and owner- 
" These shew sometimes that the property has been 
" held two hundred years by the same family."* 

The canton of Zurich ranks first in the confeder- 
ation. " Agriculture is perhaps better conducted 
" in this than in most other parts of Switzerland. 
" Manuring is well understood, and irrigation is 
" successfully practised.... The labouring classes in 
" this canton are almost universally proprietors 
" of the small farms and cottages which they cul- 



• M*Culloch*8 GrCOKraphicAl Dictionary, art. Switzerland. 
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" tivate and inhabit."..." Zurich is also one of the 
" principal manufacturing cantons of Switzerland ; 
" its inhabitants generally dividing their attention 
" between the kbours of agriculture and those of 
" the loom. ' I have seldom entered,' says Dr. 
" Bowring, ' a rural dwelling, ivitliout finding one 
" or more looms in it employed in the weaving of 
" silk or cotton. If the labours of the field de- 
" mand the hand of the peasant, his wife or 
" ehildren are employed in manufacturing uidus- 
" try; when lighter toils suffice for the agricultural 
" part of the &mily exertions, the females and the 
" young people resign the loom to the iather or 
" the brothers. The interstices of agricultural 
" labour are filled up by manufacturing employ- 
" ment ; and in more than half of the operations 
" of Zurich, the former and the weaver are united.' 
" Most of the iamiliea of Zurich canton, consisting 
" of fitther and mother and two or three children, 
" earn among them, or possess in the produce of 
*' their land, an income fully equal to thirty shil- 
" lings a week in England. The working classes 
" are, compared with those of England, more 
" mora! and better educated. With regard to 
" education, the law compels it ; and consequently 
" there are scarcely any persons to be found, 
" who cannot read, and very few who cannot 
" write. Music is much cultivated in this can- 
T 2 
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" ton ; and the whole demeanor and appearance 
« of the working classes, present a most gratifying 
" picture of high prosperity, contentment, morality 
" and intelligence. Few cantons are really more 
" flourishing : the entire poor-rates a few years 
" since were only two pence halfpenny per head, 
" per annum. In point of fact, however, this 
" state of things is mainly to be ascribed to the 
" extreme economy of the people, a consequence 
" in part, of severe sumptuary laws, and to their 
" avoiding all superfluous expenditure."* 

The frugality and cleanliness of the Dutch, are 
as remarkable as the energy and persevering indus- 
try which reclaimed the polders and sandy plains, 
and which still maintain them from the constant 
attacks of the ocean. " Nothing," says Mr. Nicholls, 
" can exceed the cleanliness, the personal propriety, 
" and the apparent comfort of the people of Holland. 
" I did not see a house or a fence out of repair, or 
" a garden that was not carefully cultivated. We 
" met no ragged or dirty persons, nor any drunken 
"man.... We only saw two beggars, and they in 
" manner and appearance scarcely came within the 

" designation A scrupulous economy and cautious 

** foresight seem to be the characteristic virtues of 
•' every class. To spend their full annual income is 

• M'Culloch'i Geographical Dictionarj, art Zurich. 
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" accounted a species of crime. The same syste- 
" matic prudence pervades every part of the 
" community, agricultural and commercial ; and 
" thus the Dutch people are enabled to bear up 
"against the most formidable physical difficulties, 
" and to secure a larger amount of individual 
"comfort than probably exists in any other 
" country."* 

The highly cultivated plains of Flanders afford 
striking evidence, of the effects of care and labour 
on a soil naturally sterile. The country is not, like 
Holland, actually below the level of the sea ; yet it 
requires to be defended by broad and high dykes. 
The natural soil consists almost wholly of barren 
sand, and its great fertility is entirely the result 
of very skilful management, and the judicious 
application of various manures. "The commerce 
"and agriculture of Flanders grew together."... "By 
" the prosecution of spade husbandry, an indus- 
" trious Fleming, with fifteen acres of good light 
" land, brings up his family in decent independence, 
" and in the course of his life accumulates sufficient 
" means to put them in possession of a little farm 
*'of their own. There are many small proprietors, 
" who have risen slowly by the labour of their own 
" hands ; and their habitations shew, by the great 
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"care and neatness observed in every particular, 
^^that an honest pride is felt in possessing this 
"reward of exertion."..." The farms on the Pays 
" de Waes, between Ghent and Antwerp, are cul- 
" tivated with astonishing method and neatness ; 
"and afford the most perfect specimens of field 
" culture on the principles of gardening. The soil 
"is artificial, and the result of centuries of 
« systematic manuring, which has converted a 
"barren sand into a rich black loamy mould.".., 
" The extent of ferms in Flanders and throughout 
" Belgium very rarely exceeds one hundred acres. 
" The number containing fifty acres is not great, 
" but those of twenty, fifteen, ten, and five acres, 
" especially between ten and five, are very numer^ 
" ous." 

" The small farms between five and ten acres, 
" which abound in many parts of Belgium, have 
" much resemblance to the small holdings in Ire- 
•' land ; but while the Irish cultivator exists in a 
" state of miserable privation of the common con- 
" veniences of civilized life, the Belgian peasant- 
" farmer enjoys, comparatively, a great degree of 
" comfort. His cottage is built substantially, with 
" an upper floor for sleeping, and is kept in good 
" repair: it has always a cellarage for the dairy, 
" a store-room for the grain, an oven, an out-house 
" for potatoes, a roomy cattle stall, a piggery, and a 
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" loft for the poultry. The furniture is decent, the 
" bedding amply sufficient, and an air of comfort 
" and proaperity pervades the whole establishment. 
"The cows are supplied with straw to lie upon: 
"the dung and its drainings are carefully collected 
" in the tank, and a compost heap is accumulated 
"fix>m every possible source. The premises are 
" kept extremely neat, with a constant observance of 
" the most rigid economy, industry, and regularity. 
" No member of the family is ever seen ragged or 
" slovenly ; but all are decently clothed, though it 
*' be with the coarsest materials. The men univer- 
" sally work in linen canvass frocks, and both 
'* women ond men wear wooden shoes. Rye bread 
" and milk principally constitute their diet. Mashed 
" potatoes and onions, with occasionally slices of 
" bacon, are the usual articles for dinner. The 
" great superiority of the Belgian over the Irish 
" peasant-farmer is omng, not to any advantages 
"of soil or climate, but to a better system of culti- 
" vation, and especially to established habits of 
" sobriety, forethought, and prudent economy."* 

The superiority of Belgian cultivation is, no 
doubt, owing to the superior frugality and industry 
of the people; but to what is this superior industry 
to be attributed? It is vain to speak of race or 
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" a range of rocky hilk called the mountain of 
" Forth, fumiiiig the northern limit of the baronj' of 
" that name. They extend nearly four miles in 
" leugth, and ahout one mUe across. They are about 
" seven hundred feet above the sea, are exceedingly 
" J^'oS^d, bleak, and sterile, and are naturally almost 
" destitute of soil or vegetation. It was probably 
*' for this reason that the district (not being com- 
" prised within the bounds of the neighljouring 
*^ proprietors,) remained in a state of commonage 
" until within the last thirty or forty years. It is 
" now sprinkled with little patches of land, many of 
" them oil the highest part of the mountain, re 
" clmmed and enclosed at a vast expense of labour 
" by the peasant-proprietors ; who have been in- 
" duced to overcome extraordinary difficulties in 
" the hope of at length making a little spot of land 
" their own. Tlie surface was thickly covered 
" with large masses of rock of various sizes, and 
" intersected by the gullies formed by winter tor- 
" rents. These rocks have been broken, buried, 
" rolled away, or heaped int-o the form of fences. 
" The land, when thus cleared, has been carefully 
" enriched with soil, manured, and tiUed. These 
" little holdings vai-y from half an acre to ten of 
" fifteen acres. The occupiers hold by the right of 
" possession ; they are generally poor ; but they 
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One other instance is adduced, of a country 
which a short time since suffered the worst evils of 
the feudal system. The land in Prussia was vested 
in a small number of proprietors ; the peasantry 
were serfs bound to the soil, of which they were 
hereditary tenants, or tenants for life or for a term 
of years, but which none but nobles or privileged 
persons could hold as property. " In 1807, how- 
" ever, the regulation which prevented peasants, 
" tradesmen, &c. from acquiring land was abolished ; 
"and in 1811 appeared the famous edict, which 
" enacted that all the peasants who held perpetual 
" leases, on condition of papng certain quantities 
" of produce, or of performing certain services on 
" account of the proprietors, should, upon giving 
" up one-third of the lands held by them, become 
" the unconditional proprietors of the other two- 
" thirds. And with respect to the other classes of 
" peasants, or those who occupied lands upon life 
" leases, or leases for a tenn of years, it was 
" enacted that they should, upon giving up half 
" their farms, become the unconditional proprietors 
" of the other half This edict certainly effected 
" the greatest and most sweeping change, that was 
" ever peaceably effected in the distribution of pro- 
" perty in any great country. It was regarded at 
" the 'time, and in some respects justly, as a dan- 
" gerous interference with the rights of individuals. 
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" Bat the abuses which it went to eradicate were 
" 80 injurious to the public welfere, and were, at 
" the same time, so deeply seated, thiit they could 
" not have been extirpated by any less powerful 
" means. It has given a wonderful stimulus to im- 
" provemcnt. The peasantiy, relieved from the bur- 
" dens and services to which they were previously 
" subjected, and placed, in respect of jfolitical [and 
" social] privileges, on a level with their lords, have 
" begxm to display a spirit of enterprise and indus- 
" try, that was formerly unknoAvu."...." The Prussian 
" govemraent has also succeeded in effecting the 
" division of a vast number of common properties, 
" [formerly belonging to towns and villages] and 
" has thus totally changed the appearance of a great 
" extent of countrj-, and created several thousand 
" new proprietors. The want of capital, and the 
" force of old habits, rendered the influence of these 
" changes at the outset less striking than many 
" anticipated ; but these retarding circumstances 
" have daily diminished in power : and it miiy be 
" safely affirmed, that tlie country' has made a 
" greater progress since 1815, than it did during 
** the preceding hundred years,"* 

The example of Prussia seems peculiarly in 
point It forcibly demonstrates tlie evils resulting 

• M'Ciitlwh'i OcoprBjiliifnl nirlioniiry, arl. rriUBio. 
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marriage. Such were the yeomaiir}' of England ; 
such are the peasantry of many parts of Switzer- 
land, and in other places on the Continent. Wher^ 
ever this class of men exbts, the beneficial effects 
are felt by the state, in the industry and frugality 
of the people, and in increased respect for the law^ 
and institutions of the country. 

The great subdivision of landed property which 
exists in France, has frequently been urged as an 
objection to the views advocated in tliis essay. But 
the argument is by no means a fair one. The law 
of France compels sub-division. It forcibly divides 
the paternal estate. It is in fact a law of entail in 
fevor of all the children. It lessens the motives to 
accumulate property, by taking from a parent the 
power of disposing of it as he may judge best. 
It interferes with the exercise of parental autho- 
rity, by rendering all the children in great measure 
independent ; having a similar effect, as respects 
the whole family, that our entails have in reference 
to the eldest son. Thus it is as much opposed to 
fireedom as our legislation. There are, no doubt, 
economical checks, which have prevented land be- 
coming infinitely subdivided, as Arthur Young 
prophesied it would be ; but, the effect of this law 
of compulsory division must eventually be, to 
cut down all lanre estates, and render France a 
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country of small properties, of nearly uniform 
value. This must prove very inconvenient, and 
injurious to the interests of the country. 

In giving the foregoing instances of the advan- 
tageous position of countries in which a numerous 
landed proprietary exists, it is by no means the 
intention of the writer to recommend peasant 
proprietorship, or a general subdivision of the 
land into small estates, as a panacea for the evils 
of Ireland. The grand and simple principle 
which he wishes to advocate is — Freedom. This 
is to be obtained by the removal of restrictions, 
and letting individual interests have free scope 
for action. With freedom of sale, fiwility of 
transfer, and security and simplicity of title, land 
wiU be held in large or small portions, as may 
prove most advantageous for the owners and the 
community. The locality and nature of the soil 
will determine the amount of subdivision, by 
determining the purpose to which it can most 
profitably be applied. Large estates, with &rms 
managed on the most scientific principles, and 
whose extent admits the profitable use of machi- 
nery, will co-exist with small properties, under 
garden cultivation by the spade, where perse- 
vering industry and economy may compensate for 
any disadvantage of size. All ranks will be 
found among the landed proprietary. There will 
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be estates of all sizes, from the princely demesne 
of the uobleman down to the freehold of the 
yeoman farmer and the peasant. The land will not 
become universally cut up into minute portiong> 
neither will it be unduly accumulated into enor- 
mous properties. The tendency to accumulation 
will exist, but if the natural countervailing tenden- 
cies to distribution be allowed to act, no inconve- 
nience will result. Individual interests will de- 
termine the amount of subdivision which is most 
profitable for all. 

Even under present circumstances, the judicious 
landlord finds it his interest to divide his estate 
into farms of various sizes. Some very interest- 
ing evidence was ^ven before the Commission- 
ers on the occupation of land in Ireland, as 
to the beneficial effects of the intermingling of 
email and large farms on an estate in Scotland. 
The witness speaks of " dovetailing" small farms, 
wliich he calls *' crofts," of four, eight, or ten acres, 
among farms of thirty, fifty, and up to three hun- 
dred acres, and considers that it has effected the 
happiest results. The " crofters" are labourers, 
tradesmen, or small shopkeejiers, sometimes work- 
ing at wages for others, sometimes cultivating their 
own ground. They are able to pay a higher rent 
for the land than the larger farmers. He also re- 
marks, " that large farmers contribute few or none 
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" of the smaller products, such as butter, cheese, 
" poultry, eggs, pigs, &c." which are supplied in 
large quantities by these small crofters ; and he 
speaks very highly of their industry, economy, 
and general good conduct.* 

Yet whatever disadvantage we may see in the 
law of compulsory subdivision, it must be admit- 
ted that France has greatly improved under it. 
Inglis remarks on the happiness of the people, 
giving it as his opinion, " formed with a tolerably 
" intimate knowledge, and distinct recollection of 
" the lower orders there, that upon the whole, the 
" peasantry of France are the happiest peasantry 
" of any country in Europe." He also makes 
another remark, highly creditable to their character, 
and which is confirmed by other travellers, in " re- 
" cording his belief in the great honesty of the 
" French people, who cannot be charged with that 
" disposition towards petty theft, which so dis- 
•' graces the people of most other countries." Is 
not this honesty attributable to the general diffu- 
sion of property ? They do not steal from each 
other, because all have something to be stolen. 

Another effect produced, when facilities are af- 
forded for the purchase of land, in small or large 
portions, according to the wants of the market, is 

• Digest of Evidence on Occupation of Land in Ireland, roL i., page 403. 
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the high price at which it sells. It becomes iu 
some respects the poor man's savings-bank. The 
grand object of hia ambition, is to become the 
owner of a few acres of land, by which he may sup- 
port himself for the remainder of his life. Compe- 
tition consequently raises the price. 

The condition and circumstances of England 
have been adduced, as an objection to these argu- 
ments. The laws affecting real property are simi- 
lar in England and Ireland. Entails have existed 
there for centuries, and yet England has prospered. 
It is not, however, the mere existence of entails 
which is BO injurious ; but the remoter conse- 
quences to which the system naturally tends. If 
the entailed properties were not too large, or too 
ranch scattered for individual luanageiuent ; and if 
the owners were ivilling to live sufficiently within 
their income to save a provision for their younger 
children, instead of cncurabering the estate ; little, 
if any, injury would be sustained. The injurious 
consequences of the system have been much more 
strikingly developed in Ireland than in England, 
where many circumstances have existed, which 
have hitherto greatly neutralised its effiicts. 

Landed property has always been much more 

subdivided in England than in Ireland. Whilst 

there were many very large estates, there was 

also a numerous body of gentry jwsscssing pro- 

u 2 
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perties of moderate extent, and a I:irge numU 
of small freeholders corresponding with the 
sant-proprietors of other countries. The gH 
number of copyhold estates must also be taken 
into consideration. The popular cause, in the 
contest between Charles I. and the Parliament, 
derived its cliief support, not from the inhabitants 
of the large towns, but from the lesser gonti-y, in 
feet, the middle classes in the country ; and the re- 
sult of the contest proves their number and intelli- 
gence. The increase in the value of laud, which 
took place during the late war, tempted many of 
these small proprietors to a more expensive style 
of living ; and when land fell again after the peace, 
many of them were forced to sell their estates, 
which were frequently purchased by sonic of their 
neighbours. From these and other causes, the 
number of landed proprietors has diminished j 
and there is reason to believe that this diminution 
is still going on. Thus the middle classes are 
reduced ui number ; except in towns, where th(^ 
are maintained by commercial and manufacturing 
industry, and by the large amount of capital 
already accumulated. Still the number of landed 
proprietors in England is umch greater than in 
Ireland ; and, in some districts, there are even ] 
remaining many small proprietors, or ye( 
farmers, who cultivate their own estates. 
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The political and social circumstances of Ireland 
have naturally had a greater tendency to induce 
an extravagant mode of living than those of Eng- 
land ; whilst the same causes have made entails 
more generally prevalent, in the hope of pre- 
serving the estate in the family, notwithstanding 
the improvidence of the life-owner. Hence it 
results, that estates in Ireland are more generally 
eucambercd, and that a much smaller proportion 
of the land is unentailed than in England. In 
almost every part of England, land can be pur- 
chased in small portions, a circumstance so rare in 
Ireland, that it may be said it never occurs.* 

There can be no doubt that the wealth of England 
has increased and is increasing ; but it is question- 
able whether the prosperity of the great mass of 
the people keeps pace with this advance. There 
are many reasons to think that the reverse is the 
case ; that the rich are increasing in wealth, whilst 
the difficidties of the lower and working classes 
are increasing also ; that property is being accumu- 
lated in a few hands, whilst the many are impover- 
ished ; that the power of entailing lands is gradually 
producing those enormous properties, which the 
Thelluson Act was passed to prevent. The result 
may not be the less certain, because being slowly 

* See Appendices AA. and BB. for extracU from M'CullDdi's Geog, 
Diet, on Uie ilUuibntion of landed propei^j in EnglanJ and IruUod. 
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thrift ; but there are countervMling disadvantages. 
In many cases, encumbrances are created with the 
consent of the heir, which surely, though perhaps 
more slowly, bring about the eventual sale of the 
property. Still more frequently, while he retains 
the nominal o\vncrship of his ancestral estate, the 
proprietor is fiir from possessing the means of 
supporting the former station of the femily ; in 
the attempt to do so, he probably lives beyond liis 
income, and thus loses all hope of retrieving his 
position. If deprived of tiiis artificial support, 
the necessity of good management would produce 
its natural fruits. Proprietors of land would trust 
to prudence and economy, to enable them to retain 
possession of their property, instead of relying on 
legal disabilities, which control their freedom of 
action, for good as well as for evil. The aristociucy 
would no longer be disgraced by the disreputable 
conduct of proprietors of entailed estates, in con- 
tracting debts which they cannot discharge; and 
in so doing, bringing their rank into contempt, and 
lessening their influence more than if, having no 
such protection, they were obliged to sell their 
ancestral inheritance. 



In conclusion, to recapitulate a portion of the 
foregoing remarks, we niuy enumei-ate some nf 
the wants of Ireland, as follows : 
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1st. Certainty and security of title for both 
landlord and tenant. 

2nd. The inducements to improvement, which 
may be expected to result from the greater cer- 
tainty of ownership. 

3rd. Capital for effectmg these improvements, 
and for the proper cultivation of the soil. 

4th. Freedom of sale, by which capital may be 
attracted to land and its culture. 

5th. Facilities for sale and transfer, and for the 
examination of titles. 

6th. A greatly increased number of landed pro- 
prietors, possessing estates of various sizes, and 
he creation of a class of small proprietors, or 
yeomanry. 

In offering the following suggestions towards 
meeting these wants, and others referred to in the 
foregoing remarks, the writer intends them merely 
as an outline for consideration, not as a thoroughly 
digested plan. The evils resulting from the com- 
plicated systems of tenure in Ireland, and from 
uncertainty of title, are so many, and so destruc- 
tive to the interests of the country, that some 
effort must be made for their removal. K any of 
these suggestions should induce some one, who is 
better qualified, to give his attention to the sub- 
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ject, the writer's object in proposing them will 
be answered : 

1st. That all leases for lives renewable for ever, 
and leases customarily renewable on payment of 
fines, should be converted into perpetuities, an 
addition being made to the rent as compensation 
for the renewal fines. 

2nd. That all persons holding property in land 
or houses, by leases in perpetuity, or by leases for 
a long term of years, should be entitled to purchase 
the fee of their pi-opcrty, on equitable terms, on 
the principle ali*eady acted on as respects tlie quit 
and crown rents in Ireland, and the land-tax in 
England ; say, for a sura which, if re-invested in 
the funds, would produce an income equivalent to 
the rent received ; paying to each of the landlords 
above them, if there be more than one, that sum 
which may be equivalent to the rent or profit-rent 
received by him. 

3rd. That in case of a mortgage on the property, 
the amount paid by the purchaser should be first 
applied in discharge of the mortgage debt, and the 
balance, if any, paid to the mortgager. 

4th. If the property were bound by settlements, 
80 that the owner had only a life interest in it, that 
the purchase money should (by means of the court 
of chancery, or otherwise) be invested in the funds, 
for the benefit of the party having the reversionary 
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interest ; the dividends from such investment to be 
paid to the present possessor during his life. 

5th. That no difficulties respecting title should 
be allowed to interfere with the proposed right to 
purchase ; but that in such cases the money should 
be lodged in court for seven years, and invested in 
the public funds ; the party previously in posses^ 
sion receiving the interest on such investment du- 
ring the seven years, and being entitled to receive 
the amount itself on the expiration of that period, 
unless his right thereto should have been ques- 
tioned during the said term ; the lapse of time, if 
no question arose, being deemed a sufficient proof 
of title.* 

6th. That if any tax be retained on transfers 
of property, it should be a small per centage on 
the purchase money, in order that no obstacle 
should be raised to the sale of property in small 
lots. 

7th. That all future settlements should be set- 
tlements of property on the persons^ not a tying up 
of the land. The trustees to be always empowered 
to sell the property or any part of it, and to grant 
leases ; in short, to exercise the full rights of 
ownership. The proceeds of such sales to be sub- 
ject to the original trust, and again invested in the 
funds, or in other land. 



* See note to page 264. 
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8tb. That legal powers should be given for tlie 
sale of land now under entail, if the present 
possessor find it advantageous to do so ; care being 
taken to protect any one having a reversionaiy in- 
terest, as proposed in the 4th suggestion. 

9th. That a District Registrar of land should 
be ap]H)inted for every baron}-, a County Registrar 
for every county, and a General Registrar for Ire- 
land, (to have his office in Dublin,) and that the 
present holders of land or house property in fee* 
should be entitled to register their freeholds in 
triplicate, in suitable books of registry ; the various 
properties being marked out on maps of the Ord- 
nance Survey, and the registers having distinct re- 
ference to the maps. 

10th. That such registry, if unquestioned for 
seven years, should be full and complete proof <}f 
title for ever afterwards. 

11th. That all mortgagees should be entitled to 
have their mortgages registered in triplicate, in 



» hit^hly desirable that all doedi of (KQafer, ami other deed* 
\g landeil property, ihoald be resiatered ; bat the object of Uiese 
migKDtiuns U not m much to recommend a general plan of registration 
<rf deeda, aa to suggest a new mode of tenure for land held in fee-- 
iiuael^, by entry iu the national regUtcrs, Tliere are men; difficulties 
which at once present themselves in considering tlii* plnu. and possibly 
Ibey may be insuperable ; but if Uies-e could be oveivome, and lliis 
mode of rexistnitian were brought into operation, verf threat fW^tlitiea 
irauld be afforded for the examination of titles, and the expenses Of 
transfer might be reduced almost as low at those of transfers of Govern- 
ment stock. 
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such books of registry ; which registry should then 
become legal proof of the mortgage debt, and 
without which no mortgagee should be entitled to 
enforce his claim against the property. 

12th. That all circumstances as to settlement or 
entail, in any way affecting the rights of the pos- 
sessor of the property, should for the future be 
duly registered, to render them binding in law ; 
the registry to be legal proof of the settlement, &c. 

13th. That any judgment or mortgage, now ex- 
isting against any landed or house property in fee, 
which should not be registered within the seven 
years next ensuing, should become absolutely null 
and void, and should no longer be a lien on the 
property.* 

14th. That all future transfers of property held 
in fee, all mortgages thereon, and all settlements 
and encumbrances of every kind, should be effected 
by an entry in the books of registry, with refer- 
ences to the Ordnance Maps corresponding there- 
with ; the registry to be made in triplicate, on the 
lodgment of certificates duly signed and witnessed, 
in a manner somewhat similar to the mode of trans- 
ferring stock at the Bank of Ireland ; such entries 
of transfer, of mortgage, or of settlement being 
made in triplicate, in the baronial, county, and 



* See note to page 264. 
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general registers, and each of them becoming full 
legal proof of title. 

15th. That all persons should have a right to 
inspect such books of registry, and to take extracts 
therefrom, on payment of a small fee. 



After attempting to show, that so many plans 
proposed by others are inapplicable or insufficient, 
as remedies for the complicated cvila of Ireland, it 
may appear presumptuous in the ivriter, to imagine 
that he can suggest any thing better; yet he has 
been emboldened to offer his ideas to the public, by 
the very difficulties of our position, which, i-equi- 
ring prompt and searching measures of relief, im- 
peratively call u])on all, who desire the welfare of 
their country, to do what in them lies to assist her. 
The suggestions which he has ventured to propose, 
will probably appear to some crude and impracti- 
cable ; while others may even consider them as 
revolutionary, and dangerous to the property and 
institutions of the country. Such is very far from 
his intention ; but the consideration of the subject 
has been forced on his mind by the fearful aspect of 
the present times. The intention of the present 
suggestions is, to give certainty to title ; to tiicilitate 
transfers of property ; to reiluce the expenses of 
conveyancing to the lowest practicable point ; to 
extend the market for land. If these objects can 
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be obtained, the effect, so far from injuring the 
owners of land, would be greatly to increase the 
value of their property. It is the facility of sale 
and transfer, the certainty of a ready market, the 
great number of persons interested in them, which 
maintain the price of the public funds at so high a 
rate, and which enable the holder at any time ' to 
sell them for the full value. Surely the same 
results would also be obtained in the case of land. 

To deal with so difficult and complicated a subject 
needs extreme caution. The consideration of the 
question requires, to do it full justice, the most 
expansive grasp of mind, joined to the most inti- 
mate knowledge of legal forms. The writer can 
make no pretensions to such qualifications : he has 
thought on it as a merchant, not as a lawyer. 
Believing that this most important question must 
shortly obtain a large portion of public attention, 
he has ventured thus to obtrude his thoughts on 
the public, indulging the hope of impressing his 
convictions upon others. If the endeavour be un- 
successful, let the failure be attributed not to the 
principles themselves, but to tlie incompetency of 
their advocate. 
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The statistical tables given in the Appendix are compiled from the 
Report of the Commissioners for taking the Census in 1S41, and firom 
other authentic documents. They may serve to illustrate the differences 
in wealth and civilization between the four provinces of Ireland. Tables 
P. and Q. giving some statistical information respecting the several 
counties of Ireland and England, show the great inferiority of the for- 
mer country in wealth, and consequently in its capability of supporting 
the destitute by means of a poor-rate. Tables R. and S. are added, in 
order .to exhibit at one view the greater territorial extent and population 
of the unions and electoral divisions in Ireland, compared with the 
unions and parishes in England, iUustrating the greater difficulty of 
management in the former country. 

The remainder of the Appendix, excepting the three last portions, 
consists of extracts from the very valuable Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Inquiry into the state of the Law and Practice in respect to 
the Occupation of Land in Ireland. These extracts are strikingly 
illustrative of the condition of the country, and their great importance 
will plead the author's excuse for drawing so largely on a parliamentary 
docimaent, which, although readily accessible to any one who takes the 
trouble to look for it, has probably not been very extensively read. 

In Appendices BB and CC, the authority of M*Culloch is adduced to 
show that the soil of England is distributed among a much larger 
number of proprietors than that of Ireland. Appendix DD contains a 
comparative statement of the exports of homed cattle, pigs, and eggs 
from the ports of Dublin, Cork, and Waterford, in the first ten months 
of the years 1846 and 1847. 

Tlie calculation of proportions in the following tables is made not only 
with reference to the actual extent of arable land in tlie rural districts, 
but also on the estimate that two-thirds of the area of the civic districts 
is available for human support ; and that the waste lands are made so 
feir uscfbl in the feeding of cattle, &c. that seven acres of waste may 
be considered as equivalent to one acre of arable land. 

a 
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APPENDIX A. 
Explanation of Claasification uaed in Tables B. to 6. 

Extracted from Report of Coimmi$^onenfor taking the Cennu of Irdomd tit 1841. 

ParUamentary Reports, 1843, vol zxiv. 

The value or condition of a house, as to the acconunodation it affords, 
may be considered to depend mainly on — Ist, its extent, as shown by 
the number of the rooms— 2nd, its quality, as shown by the number of 
its windows— and, 3rd, its solidity or durability, as shown by the ma- 
terials of its walls and roof. K numbers be adopted to express the posi- 
tion of every house in a scale of each of these elements, and if the numbers 
thus obtained for every house be added together, we shall have a new series 
of nimabers, giving the position of the house in a scale compounded of 
all the elements, L e. their actual state. We adopted four classes, and 
the result was, that in the lowest, or fourth class, were comprised all 
mud cabins having only one room — in the third, a better description of 
cottage, still built of mud, but varying from two to four rooms and 
windows — in the second, a good farm-house, or in towns, a house in a 
small street, having frt>m five to nine rooms and windows— and in the 
first, all houses of a better description than the preceding classes. — ^Page 
xiv. 

The rule we adopted for classifying accommodation was but an ex- 
tension of the principle which guided us in classiQring the houses them- 
selves. According to it. First class accommodation consists of first class 
houses, each containing one fiunily. Second class accommodation con- 
sists of second class houses, each containing one family, and of first class 
houses, each containing two or three families. Third class accommoda- 
tion consists of third class houses, each containing one family — of second 
class houses, each containing two or three families — and of first class 
houses, each containing four or five families. Fourth class accommoda- 
tion consists of all fourth class houses — all third class houses containing 
more than one family — all second class houses containing more than 
three families — and all first class houses, containing more than five 
fjEmiilies. — Page xvi. 

The next classification of families, as designated in the table " accord- 
ing to means,'* is founded upon the principle, that of man in his natural 
state, labour is the only capital, and that however complicated the state 
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of tocie^ may become, there can be but two other classes— those who, 
by intelligence or other means, become directors of labour — and those 
who by accumulation, or still higher intelligence, have become the em- 
ployers of the other classes. The rules we laid down for the formation 
of these divisions were as follow : 

FiBST Class ^Heads of families possessing capital in wealth or in 

professional knowledge, or whose means of subsistence enable them to 
live without labour. In rural districts, this may include farmers of 
more than 50 acres. 

Second Class.— Heads of £unilies who have some fixed income or 
employment ; also, artizans who possess acquired capital in the know- 
ledge of some trade ; neither of which classes, however, is wholly exempt 
from labour. This may include &rmers from five to fifty acres. 

Thibd Class. — ^Heads of families without capital in either money, 
land, or acquired knowledge, i. e. labourers, and persons who obtain the 
means of existence by employments which require little or no instruc- 
tion. This may include small farmers up to five acres. — Page xviiL 
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APPENDIX H. 



Table showing the comparatiye order of the amount of property invested 
in Live Stock in each County in proportion to its extent. (From the 
Census of Ireland, 1841.) 

K:aractedfrcm Report <;f Commisdonen on Occupation qf Land.— Par. Rep. 1845, vol xxiL 

page^%. 
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APPENDIX I. 
Average value of Live Stock upon each class of Farms. 

Extracted from the Rqnort of the Commiuionen for taJnng the Census of Ireland in 1841. 

Par. Rep. 1843, voL xxiv. page 31. 
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APPENDIX K. 



Table ibowing the extent of e«cb cUm of Boiue Acconunodation 
occupied by the people in the seTerBl conntiei in IreUnd. (From the 
Cennu cf Iieland, 1841.) 
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APPENDIX L. 

The foUowing table will sbaw the proportioDs to the population, flre 
jean old snd upwards, of the number of ignoruit, together with some 
other intet^tiog compariioDS. The coonties are arranged according 
to the order of their edncatioti. 
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APPENDIX M. 



T»l)le ilioving tlie probable qnuititj of Unimproved Pasture luiJ Bog 
Lands in the several countie» of Ireland, &c. 
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APPENDIX R. 

Statement of the Poor-Law Unions in each Coimtj in Ireland, with the 
number of Electoral Diyisions, the population, the area, and the an- 
nual yaloe for the asBeasment of the rate. 



Nois— The population, area, and yalnation given in the following table are not thoae of 
the sereral counties, but of the union or unions, whose workhonses are sitaated witUn 
the said counties. 

CompOed from Arthur Moore's 8tatistia of Poor-LoM UmkmMfor 1847. 



If amber 

of 
Unkma. 



Number 

of 
BlMtorml 
DlrUioiu 



Popolatioo. 
18il. 



Are* 

la 
Stetata 
Aeraa. 



TaliuUloB 

for 
Poor B«t«. 



LEINSTER. 

Callow. 

Doblin 

Kildare 

Kilkenny .... .... 

King's County.... 

Longford 

Louth. 

Meath 

Queen*8 County .. 

Westmeath 

Wexford 

Wicklow 

Total 

MUNSTER. 

Clare 

Cork 

Keny 

Limerick 

Tipperary 

Waterford. 

Total. 



1 

4 
8 
3 
8 
3 
3 
6 
3 
1 
4 
3 



14 
89 
63 
85 
63 
84 
44 
63 
37 
36 
66 
43 



78,086 
874,308 
136,883 
168,606 
166,113 
143,887 
161,108 
184,883 
109,104 

73,373 
339,080 
133,196 



33 



484 



1,933,868 



196,403 
330,986 
447,978 
886,637 
497,668 
347,633 
311,866 
643,160 
834,631 
361,064 
660,333 
476,821 



4,673,616 



179,087 
1,186,530 
868,890 
835,879 
394,436 
311,706 
836,833 
533,709 
166,673 
190,944 
444,385 
308,619 



4,627,139 



4 

11 
5 
4 

8 
3 



54 
175 

67 

73 
186 

49 



363,691 
849,413 
388,308 
836,986 
606,381 
191,619 



634,833 

1,803,046 
1,369,366 

669,189 
1,233,475 

416,688 



373,768 
1,899,108 
846,396 
683,679 
859,366 
863,945 



86 



554 



3,486,847 6,005.486 



8,856,963 
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APPENDIX B. CONTINUED. 



Number 

of 
Unions. 



CONNAUGHT. 

Gfllway 

Ldtrim 

Mayo. , 

BoMommon 

Sligo , 



TotaL. 



ULSTER. 

Antrim 

AriDAgh 

Cavan. 

Donegal 

Down. 

Fennanagh 

Londondeny . . . . 

Monaghan ...... 

T^jfTone 



Total. 



6 
S 
6 
4 
1 



19 



Number 

of 
BleetoTAl 
i>iTlaloiu. 



76 
88 
68 
71 
28 



PMraUUon, 
1841. 



Are» 

in 

Statute 

Acres. 



271 



7 


131 


3 


44 


8 


46 


8 


103 


6 


95 


8 


43 


4 


86 


4 


61 


7 


183 



411,7M 
181,936 
418,863 
819,834 
111,054 



1,442,931 



48 



740 



418,316 
181,536 
318,834 
280,800 
846,605 
154,417 
237,818 
310,553 
324,353 



1,156,454 
433,755 

1,406,496 
830,004 
354,995 



4,070,704 



909,530 
334,401 
377,161 
1,331,064 
585,740 
407,518 
557,953 
844,528 
812,225 



TaloAtion 

for 
Poor Bate. 



505,150 
166,513 
316,865 
884,710 
142,030 



1,515,268 



791,101 
267,254 
252,929 
239,170 
576,415 
186,972 
329,339 
261,286 
883,582 



2,362,132 5,460,119 3,288,048 



LEINSTER... 
MUNSTER.... 
CONNAUGHT. 
ULSTER 



SUMMARY OF PROVINCES. 



Total for Ireland. . . . 



83 


484 


35 


554 


19 


271 


43 


740 


130 


2,049 



1,933,868 
2,435,347 
1,442,921 
2,362,132 



^8,174,268 



4,673,515 
6,005,485 
4,070,704 
5,460,119 



•20,209,823 



4,527,129 
3,856,962 
1,515,268 
8,288,048 



13,187,407 



Number of Utiions 
whose are* Is above 
100.000 and less than 
SOO 000 statute acres. 



82 



Number of Unions 
whose area is above 
SOO^OOO statute acres. 



25 



Number of Unions 

whose population is 

above IUO.000. and less 

thanaoCOOO. 



10 



Number of Unions 

wlMse population is 

above 300,000. 



None. 



* A trifling diKrepancy ejdsts between the population and area for each Union, ai stated 

S' Arthur Moore, and the total amount of the population and area of Ireland, as giren in 
e Census. 
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APPENDIX S. 

Statement of the Poor Law Unions and Parishes, in each County in 
England and Wales, with the Area in Statute Acres, and the Popula- 
tion. 

Non — The area and population given in the following table are not those of the 
teveral counties, but of the union or unions whose workhouMi are situated within the said 
counties. 

CwmpUedfrom ParUamaUarp Aeoountt and Papertfor 1848, vA* xIy. 



COUNTIES. 


Number 

of 
Unions. 


Number 

of 
Parishes. 


Area 

In 

SUtttto 

Acres. 


in 
1841. 


£N6LAin>. 
Bedfoid 


6 

13 

7 

9 

9 

13 

8 

8 

16 

13 

14 

17 

16 

8 

13 

3 

37 

33 

11 

14 

14 


135 
336 
196 
173 
470 
317 
161 
198 
446 
883 
309 
373 
340 
338 
174 
87 
410 
437 
318 
710 
163 


304,603 
589,789 
898,885 
534,633 
584,778 
833,508 
766,446 
411,846 

1,604,300 
613,709 
713,439 
856,761 
673,004 
480,193 
453,539 
313,388 
933,836 

1,016,540 
480,488 

1,546,401 
174,540 


113,879 
190,867 
140,853 
171,948 
371,831 
840,738 
156,933 
330,083 
430,509 
167,874 
835,997 
830,838 
330,563 
110,675 
176,173 
55,578 
534,883 
1,483,873 
330,833 
356,347 
561,809 


Berks 


llni^lHntfh&Tn 


Csmbridsc. ••••• 


Cheiter 


Cornwall 


Pnmhnrlftnfl 


Derby 


*'^-* "J •••••• •...•• 

Devon , 


Dorset. 


DnrfiATn .. .... 


Essex 


(v1nn<<A«ti>r ...... 


Herefonl •••. 




TTuntinffdnn . *«.. •« •••••• •• 


Kent 


LAnc&fltflT ..• .•.•••••••••••••••• 


T^itf^Mrt^r. 


Lincoln .. .... ..•••••• •••• •••••••• 


Middlesex 


Forward. 


360 


6061 


14,178,960 


6,768,898 
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APPENDIX S. CONTmUED. 



— 


:3r 


.^. 


dr* 


i£l 


Bmuht 


Ml) 

iJ 

u 


118 
SM 

M 
3IH 


1.1JS.W6 
BMWO 

i,flos.i7i 

WS.7IS 
T<9,«9S 

i,OTO,aoa 


B.70B,S9J 
M3,STJ 

314.713 

al.7I» 
a!i,3« 

180,118 

isa.1171 


ir™™™* 


NMlblk 






NoltortiHa 


Oirflml 


ih..i.~. 












Sum 


Wuitlc* 


W-M, 1~. 




WorcMa 


rmt-EMlEMti« 


[fortURldia. 






™™„^.^„„, 


I 






M.M9 
S,7U 

»,8« 
MM* 










In ffatmonUnd. 


Fonnrt 


H* 


i^m 


W,»1.TH 


nnuw 
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APPENDIX S. CONTINUED. 



COUIITISB. 



BroD^t over 

WALES. 

An^eaej 

Brecon. 

Cardigmn 

Carmarthen 

Canarvon 

Denbigh 

Flint 

Glamoi^gan. 

MerioneUi •« 

Montgomery.. .• 

Pembroke 

Radnor 

fPariBhea not in Unions 

Total 



NunlMr 

of 
Union*. 



546 

1 

4 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
5 
4 
8 
8 
8 



587 



Number 

of 

PftriabM In 



13,794 

58 

108 

106 

88 

85 

94 

80 

193 

48 

51 

14S 

46 

687 



Are* 

In 

SUtnto 

Acres. 



38,791,726 



•7,780.989 



14,490 



86,532,715 



PofmUtion 

In 

IMl. 



13,878,306 

88,105 
55,899 
75,106 

110,404 
86,738 
68,488 
64,355 

178,041 
50,696 
56,709 
78,568 
19,554 
3,145,253 



15,907,605 



Number of Unions In Kngtuid and 

WaIos, whoM Area U above lOO/XX) 

Statute Acres. 


100.000. 


43 


6 



• This Amonnt, in addition to the area of the 687 parishes includes the area of the Welsh 
ooontiea, and of the portions of English counties whose area is not giren in the parliamen- 
tary reports from which the materials for this table are derived. 

t The number of parishes not comprised in unions, and their area and populatioQ, an 
not f^nnished in the parliamentary document alluded to ; but are calculated by aabtracttng 
the number of parishes comprised in unions, from the whole number in F.ngiand and Wales, 
and the area and population given for these parishes from the whole area and population. 



APPENDIX T. 

Hietorical Account of tlie Tenure of Land in Ireland. 

SrttvM /nun Rfpvn ^f C^mtintuivfnt im Oenputwit 0/ l,atij in Irtiitnd.—Par, /JT- 



Bdure eiiKring upon aay dctniled statement of the Teaolt of our 
inquiry, we think i( may not lie umntetCBting or unin»tracti»L' to give a 
alight sketcli of the m]uiner la which landed property in Ireland luu 
been dealt with for d long scries of years ; and we bdicvc that such a 
Tcview is important to a clear understaniUng of the Bubjcct, and to the 
niiccessful inTestigation of tlie aourcta from which aany of the present 
evils have sprung. 

In the cirll contentions which at vaiious periods and during many 
emtuiies disturl>ed the repose of England and Scotland, propi^ny grada> 
ally passed from the feuiJnl tenure of former Umea Id tlie mole clTili^tcd 
KlatioD of landlord and tenant, as known to our present law. It is for 
ns briefly to shew bow different haa been the caae in Ireland. Without 
entering at any length Into tbe history of the past, we cannot avoid 
noticing a few prominent matters wliich exercised a material inflnenoe in 
producine the existing relation of landlord and tenant. We allude 10 
the conSscations and colonisations of Elizabeth and James — the wars of 
Cromwell — and lastly, the penal code. 

The first of these led, in many instaoccs, to the possession of large 
tracts by indinduals, whose more cxtenaire eatalce in Knglond mode 
them regardless and neglectful of their properties in Ireland. 

Again, tlie conSscations of the lands of O'Neill in the north, and 
Desmond in tlie soutli, were followed by the pinntaliona of Ulster and 
Munsler ; the eileaalTe settlemcnti of Scotch and English in tbe couti' 
tics of Ulster, has introduced habits and onstoma which give a diflerent 
chamcter to that province from other parts of the island. Hence also is 
supposed to hare arisen the system of tenant-right, which, as forming a 
singular feature in the relation of landlord and tenant, we shall have 
occasion afterwards to notice. In Munstcr ihc plnntotion was more 
Imperfectly carried out, and a class of undertakers, unaccompanied by 
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those followers whom they were equally bound by the terms of their 
grant to introduce, became the landlords of the native peasantry in 
many parts of those districts, producing, for that reason, comparatiYely 
little change. 

The adventurers who obtained debentures firom Cromwell formed, for 
the most part, a small proprietary ; and being generally resident, exer- 
cised an influence on the relations of society, different from that produced 
by the large and absent grantees of former reigns. 

These confiscations were followed at a later period, by the enactment 
of the penal laws, which, affecting as they did the position of the Roman 
Catholics as regarded landed property, must have had a very general 
influence on society in such a country as Ireland. These laws, both in 
their enactment and in their subsequent relaxations, have affected 
materially the position of occupier and proprietor. They interfered 
with almost eyery mode of dealing with landed property by those who 
professed that religion, and by creating a feeling of insecurity, directly 
checked their industry. 

The Protestant landlords also suffered indirectly from the operation of 
the same laws ; for, in letting their estates, they were, to a great degree, 
confined in the selection of their tenants, to those who alone could eigoy 
any permanent tenure under them, and were exclusively entitled to the 
elective franchise. Many landlords parted with the whole, or a great 
portion of their property, for long terms, and thus avoided all immediate 
contact with the inferior occupiers, so that all the duties of a landlord 
were left for performance to a middleman. The latter, on the other 
hand, in the favourable position in which the laws had indirectly placed 
him, as regarded the proprietor, dictated very frequently his own terms 
to the landlord ; and restrictive covenants against sub-letting or sub- 
dividing were seldom inserted. 

About eighty years after their first introduction, a relaxation of these 
laws took place. 

Among many measures professedly for the improvement of Ireland, 
an act was passed in 1771, which allowed Roman Catholics to take a lease 
for sixty-one years of not less than ten acres, or more than fifty, of bog, 
with only half an acre of arable land for the site of a house, but not to 
be situated within a mile of a town ; and if it was not reclaimed in 
twenty-one years, the lease to be void. In 1777 it was enacted, that titles 
not hitherto litigated should not be disturbed, and Roman Catholics 
were allowed to take leases for any term under a thousand years. In 
1782, they were allowed to acquire fireehold property for lives or by 
inheritance; and in 1793 was passed a further enactment, which 
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materially affected the position of landlord and tenant. The forty-shil- 
ling firanchise was hj that act extended to Roman Catholics ; the land- 
lords and the middlemen then found the importance of a nmnerous 
following of tenantry, and sub-diyision and sub-letting, being by this 
law indirectly encouraged, greatly increased. The war with France 
raised considerably the profits of the occupier, who was thus enabled to 
pay a large rent to the mesne lessee. These causes produced throughout 
the country a class of intermediate proprietors, known by the name of 
middlemen, whose decline after the cessation of the war, and the fall of 
prices in 1815, brought with it much of the evils we have witnessed of 
late years. Many who during the long war had amassed much wealth, 
had become proprietors in fee ; others who had not been so successful 
struggled in after years to maintain a position in society which their 
fiuling resources could not support. Their sub-tenants were unable to 
pay " war rents." The middleman himself, who had come under rent 
daring the same period, became equally unable to meet his engagements. 
All became impoverished ; the middleman parted with his interest, or un- 
derlet the little land he had hitherto retained in his own hands ; himself 
and his family were inyolved rapidly in ruin. The landlord, in many 
cases, was obliged to look to the occupiers for his rent, or, at the 
expiration of the lease, found the farms covered with a pauper, and, it 
may be, a superabundant population. Subsequently, the Act of 1829 
destroyed the political value of the forty-shilling freeholder, and to 
tdieve his property firom the burden which this chain of circumstances 
brotight upon it, the landlord, in too many instances, adopted what has 
been called the '* dearanoe system." 
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APPENDIX U. 
Description of the Tenure by Liyes Renewable for erer. 

Extracted from Report qf Comndtaionen en Oeatpation qf Land in Irdand. — Par, Rep, 

1845, voL xix. pages 13 and 14. 

In adverting to the character of the landlord's tenure in Ireland, it is 
our duty to observe upon a species of tenure, scarcely known elsewhere, 
which prevails very extensively in that country, one-seventh of Ireland 
being said to be held under it. We allude to the tenure by lease for 
lives, with a covenant of perpetual renewal on payment of a fine, some- 
times merely nominal, on the fall of each life. The origin of this 
tenure is said to be traceable to the condition and state of property, con* 
sequent upon the extensive confiscations to which nearly the whole of 
Ireland has, at different periods, been subjected ; the gn^ntees, being 
generally absentees, and desirous of securing a recognition from time to 
time of their proprietorship, as well as the power of recovering their 
rents, are supposed to have originated this form of demise. This tenure, 
though manifestly intended to be perpetual, has proved a source of 
frequent litigation. Various constructions have been put upon the 
covenants for perpetual renewal. We cannot more clearly exhibit the 
extent of this evil, than by citing firom Mr. Lynch's Measures for Ire- 
land, a quotation he has given from a judgment of the late Sir M. 
O'Loghlen, when Master of the Rolls in Ireland, in reference to this 
subject. ** Every day's experience shows how very uncertain the dura- 
tion of an interest under such a tenure is. Forfeitures of the right to 
enforce a renewal daily occur, through the neglect of tenants, or the 
dexterous management of landlords. Covenants treated in some cases 
for more than a century as entitling tenants to renewal for ever, have 
been construed by courts of justice as not conferring that right. Any 
person who is much engaged in the investigation of titles under leases 
of lives renewable for ever, will find in almost every abstract of such 
titles, a statement of the result of one or more suits in equity for enforc- 
ing the right. The usual statement is— the right to a renewal having 
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been questioned, it became nccessaiy to file a bill in equity." In addi- 
tion to this high authority, we may refer to the eridence on this head. 

To remedy the inconvenience and ill effects which arise firom this 
species of tenure, we recommend that power should be given to the 
lessor and lessee, in all cases to commute the fines into an increased rent, 
and thus, to convert the tenure of leases of lives renewable for ever into 
an absolute perpetuity — a power being given, as in the Church Tempo- 
ralities Act, to distrain and eject in case of non-payment of the reserved 
rent, and to refer to a Court of Equity all questions as to the pecuniary 
value to be placed on any reservations by covenants which may interfere 
with the proper cultivation of the land. 



A A 
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APPENDIX W. 

Remarks on the Management of Land in respect to the building of 
Farm-houses, &c. hy the Landlord in England, and hy the Tenant in 
Ireland. 

Extracted from Report qf Commiitioners on Occupation qf Land in Irtiand.—Par, Bq>. 184&, 

vol xix. page 16. 

It is well known, that in England and Scotland, before a landlord 
offers a farm for letting, he finds it necessary to provide a suitable farm- 
house, with necessary farm building^, for the proper management of the 
farm. He puts the gates and fences into good order, and he also takes 
upon himself a great part of the burden of keeping the buildings in re- 
pair during the term ; and the rent is fixed with reference to this state 
of things. Such, at least, is generally the case, although special con- 
tracts may occasionally be made, yarying the arrangement between 
landlord and tenant. 

In Ireland the case is wholly different. The smallness of the farms, 
as they are usually let, together with other circumstances, to which it is 
not necessary to advert, render the introduction of the English system 
extremely difficult, and in many cases impracticable. 

It is admitted on all hands, that according to the general practice in 
Ireland, the landlord builds neither dwelling-house nor farm-offices, nor 
puts fences, gates, &c. into good order, before he lets his land to a 
tenant. 

The cases in which a landlord does any of those things are the excep- 
tions. The system, however, of giving aid in these matters is becoming 
more prevalent. In most cases, whatever is done in the way of building 
or fencing is done by the tenant, and in the ordinary language of the 
country, dwelling-houses, farm-buildings, and even the making of 
fences, are described by the general word ** improvements," which is 
thus employed, to denote the necessary adjuncts to a farm, without 
which, in England or Scotland, no tenant would be found to rent it. 



APPENDIX X. 
Remorki) rceiit-cliiift CouBoliJution of I'anns anJ Ejivtment of Tennntry. 

BttroOnl/nm Sryorl if ConmUKiintri ™ O-rtgiiaiiiii ii;- Lasd m Irrlaiid Par.Bff. IStS, , 

llie Select Comniittcieof ISSOdeBCribetheBdrancementof ogricnlture 
dnrin); the var, the coDseqaeol demand for labour and augmentatiDn of 
tlie population ; the increksed value of land, nnd m the temptation to 
iutletting. 

Alter alladlng to the vretched conditioD to which the sub-divinun of 
Ittnd, *od an over population had reduced the people, their Report pro- 
ceedi 1 — " Such was tlie state of things so soon as a fiiU in prices occurred 
after the peace. A chaose then began to take place in the Bjstem of 
managing lands. The great decline of ngricultursl produce prevented 
nunx of the middlemen, sdi well as the occupiers, from pajing their 
rents; an oniiety began to be felt by the proprietors, to iniproTc the 
Tftluc of their estates, and a general impression was produced in tlie 
minds of all persons, that a pauper population spread orcr the country 
would go on increasing, and the value of the land at the same time 
diminishing, till tbe produce would become insnfflcient to maintain the 
iGSideot population. 

" ■ That evil became so obvioai,'coatiDnes Dr. Doyle, ' tbat the pro- 
prietors thought Bome remedy ought to be applied, and tliey did 
accordingly apply remedies, of the principle of which I highly approved ; 
but I thought, and still think, that those laws ought Vt have been 
■ocompanied by some proviuon for tlie poor.' 

"The new system of managing lands was that of consolidating fkrms, 
and bringing the landlord and tenant more immediately in contact. It 
ii stated to lead to tietler husbandry, to a greater certainty of the potato 
crop, to Gkrm buildings and more couiibrtable habitations, to the gra- 
dual improvement of the quality of the soil .and the quantity of prvduce. 
Lower rents ore aaaumed, bnt on an average of years larger rents are 
paid i ond a race of yeomanry is likely to spring up and to be encou- 
ragei]. These bencttts are so etroagly felt, that all the witnesse* concur 
that they ore universally recognised by landlords and agents, and are 
AA 2 
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carried into practioe as far as circumstances will admit. The risk to be 
apprehended is not, that the proprietors of land should be insensible to 
these considerations, but that they should in some cases proceed with too 
much rapidity. 

** So &r from its being for the interest of the landlord to sublet, and 
so fkr from there existing any inyeterate habit of sub-dividing fsrms 
for the sake of acquiring higher rents, experience has shown that per- 
sonal interest imperatiyely prescribes a contrary mode of proceeding. It 
is a mistake to imagine that these clearances of estates have originated 
with the subletting act, or with the statute that raised the franchise ; 
on the contrary, they existed more than ten years before those measures 
had been adopted ; but it is undoubtedly true that both statutes have 
given motives or afforded facilities for pursuing a course previously 
adopted on the ground of private interest. If the condition of the 
landlord and of those tenants who remain in possession of the soil are 
alone considered, the change is undoubtedly one of unmixed good. But 
the situation of another class remains to be considered, that of the 
ejected tenantry, or of those who are obliged to give up their small 
holdings in order to promote the consolidation of £ums. Their c<mdi* 
tion is necessarily most deplorable. ' It would be impossible for language 
to convey an idea of the state of distress to which the ejected tenantiy 
have been reduced, or of the disease, misery, and even vice, which they 
have propagated in the towns wherein they have settled ; so that not 
only they who have been ^ected have been rendered miserable, but they 
have carried with them and propagated that misery. They have in- 
creased the stock of labour, they have rendered the habitations of those 
who received them more crowded, they have given occasion to the dis- 
semination of disease, they have been obliged to resort to theft and all 
manner of vice and iniquity to procure subsistence ; but, what is per- 
haps the most painful of all, a vast number of them have perished of 
want.* 

*' Your committee cannot help hoping and believing that the foregoing 
powerful statement is one which describes an extreme case ; still, there 
can be no doubt, that in making a change, in itself important and salu- 
tary, a most fearful extent of suffering is produced." 

The cause which most frequently, at the present day, leads to the 
eviction of a number of tenants on a particular estate, is the wish of the 
proprietor to increase the size of the holdings, with a view to the bett^ 
cultivation of the land ; and when it is seen in the Evidence, and in the 
Returns upon the size of &nns, how minute those holdings are fre- 
quently found to be, previous to the change, it cannot be denied that 
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such a Btep is, in many cases, absolatelj necessary, and called for by a 
dne regard to the interest of both landlord and tenant 

Some witnesses, who put forward most strongly, as matter of com- 
plaint, the consolidation of small holdings, into what they call large 
farms, in answer to the further question, "To what size were the 
&rms brought ?" describe them as enlarged to the extent of twenty-five, 
twenty, or even ten acres. We give this, of course, only as the gene- 
ral result of our inquiries. There have been, undoubtedly,^ cases in 
which large numbers of tenants have been remored, with a riew to 
create much larger fieunns, or with a view to the occupation of land in 
some manner more agreeable to the landlord ; but these are the excep- 
tions, and not the general practice. In either case, the feeling that is 
engendered amongst the parties removed, and the surrounding popula- 
tion, as well as the opinion which impartial persons will form, must de- 
pend, in a great degree, upon the mode in which the removal is 
conducted. 

It now frequently happens, that upon the expiration of a long lease, a 
landlord finds his property occupied by a multitude of paupers, who had 
obtained an occupation of a few roods or acres, either through the want 
of a clause against subletting in the former demise, or the failure of the 
landlord through some legal defect, or his own neglect to enforce that 
covenant if existing. Many of these poor people are found living in a 
most miserable way, and quite incapable of managing their land pro- 
perly, or so as to derive from their small holdings a sufScient supply 
even of food for their subsistence. 

It becomes absolutely necessary, with a view even to the condition of 
the people themselves, as well as towards any general improvement in 
the country, to make some change. 
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APPENDIX Y. 

Remarks respecting the Management of Estates by the Court of 

Chancery. 

Extracted from Report qf Commusumert on OoagxMtion qf Land in Ireland.— Par. Rep. 1845, 

vol idx.page 26. 

At an early period of our inquiry, we directed our attention to the situ- 
ation of estates placed under receiyers in the Court of Chancery, or Court 
of Exchequer, and we obtained some returns, showing the extent of pro- 
perty so circumstanced. 

According to the usual practice, when a {arm under a receiyer came 
out of lease, a sort of auction ^las held in the master's office, and the land 
was let to the highest bidder ; and as great difficulties were experienced 
in obtaining the sanction of the Court in making any outlay, or taking 
any necessary step in the management, these circumstances necessarily 
caused all property under the courts to be left in a very unimproyed 
state, and placed the tenants in an impoyerished condition. Many com- 
plaints on this subject will be found throughout the Eyidence. The 
present Lord Chancellor and the Chief Baron of the Court of Exche- 
quer, haye recently issued orders, which will tend to remoye some of tlie 
eyils consequent upon the former practice, on the properties of lunatics 
and minors ; and as the attention of both these learned judges is fully 
aliye to the subject, we haye no doubt that such further improyements 
will be made, as may be necessary to make the new system work pro- 
perly for the adyantage of the property and the tenants. Some difficul- 
ties occur in the case of properties brought into court, to be administered 
for the benefit of creditors ; but it has been strongly recommended, and 
is, in our opinion, highly desirable, that a similar system should be made 
applicable to these cases, if the powers of the court be sufficient ; but if 
this should not be the case, we trust that the learned judges will not 
hesitate to cause application to be made to the legislature, for such alte- 
ration in the law as may appear to them necessary, in order to enable 
them to administer an estate for the benefit of all persons haying an 
interest in it. 
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But as an encumbered estate must at all times be managed at great 
expense and at much disadvantage under the courts, we recommend that 
every facility consistent with safety should be given for bringing such 
estates to an early sale, rather than allowing them to remain for years 
the subject of expensive litigation. 
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APPENDIX Z. 

BemarkB respectiiig the Sale of Landed Property, and the adTantagea 
which would result firom ita being more frequently sold in small lota. 

Extmdedfnm Report qf Ccmmittionen on OoaipatUm of Land in IrOand^—Par. Rep. 18i5, 

voL xix. page^. 

It now rarely happens that land in Ireland is brought into the market 
for sale in lots of a moderate or small size. Estates are so generally 
encumbered by family settlements or otherwise, that the expense, delay, 
and difficulty which would attend the dividing them, so as to sell in 
separate or detached portions, deter a proprietor frt>m taking this course, 
although a larger sum might be raised by it in the whole. 

We beliere that there is a large number of persons in Ireland possess- 
ing a small amount of capital, which they would gladly employ in the 
purchase and cultivation of land, and a still larger number, now resident 
in different parts of the country, and holding land for uncertain or limited 
terms at a rent, who would most cheerfiilly embrace the opportunity of 
becoming proprietors. The gradual introduction of such a class of men 
would be a great improvement in the social condition of Ireland. A 
much larger proportion of the population than at present would become 
personally interested in the preservation of peace and good order ; and 
the pro8x>ect of gaining admission into this class of small landowners, 
would often stimulate the renting farmer to increased exertion and per- 
severing industry. We think that some facilities may safely be given 
towards making out titles to land, so as to lessen delay and expense, 
particularly with reference to the searches necessary under the system 
of registry now established in Ireland. 



APPENDIX AA. 

Remarks raspecting the Con-Acre Sjetem and the general conJition of 
tlic Labooring Closaec in IrelaDd. 

EiMftal/romRrpitriafComitiiBuinH^mOiaipaltai ifLandlalreUihil.—Pm.Riv.iMa, 



la adTerting to the coniJiliDa of the different danea of occnpien In 
Inland, we noticed, irith deep regret, the state of the cottie» and 
labourers la muit part* of the country, from the want of ccrtnin employ- 



It will be seen in tho Evidence, that in mjuif districts their only food ia 
the potato, their only beverage wnter, that their cabins are seldom a 
jiTOtectioo Bgmnst the weather, that a bed or a blanket is a rare luimy, 
and that nearlj in all their pig snj mnnore heap conBtitutc theiF onJjr 
prupert7. 

When we consider this atate of things, and the large proportion of the 
popnlation wliich comes unJei the deaignaCioa of agricultural labourers, 
ire have to repeat, that the patient endurance which the; exhibit is de- 
WriiDg uf high eommendation, and eotittca them to the best attcnUon of 
Ooreminent and of Parliament. 

Their condition has engaged our moat anxione consideration. Up to 
thla period, any improrement thnt may liave taken place is attributed 
■Imoat entirely to the habits of tmnpenmce in which they hare so gene- 
rally persevered, and not, we grieve to aay, to any inereased demand for 
tiieir labour. We deeply deplore the difficulty which eiis[« in suggeatiog 
any direct means tor ameliorating their condition. We trust such 
meAna may be found in the general improvement of the country, and in 
the increased demand for labour, which, we hope, will follow ttota the 
adoption of the suggestions we hare already venliired to offer. But there 
ate one or two amlters from which, nlthough they may be thought by some 
of trivial importance, we are of opinion that some direct advantage 
might be derived by the labouring population. We hate already advert- 
ed lo the con-acre system. It will be seen In the Evidence, that thecon- 
tracta between the labourer who hire*, and the Cirnier who lets the plot 
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of ground in which the potatoes are to be planted, are UBually yerbal, 
and how completely the latter is in the power of the former, in the event 
of any dispute arising in reference to those contracts. 

We recommend that a summary jurisdiction should be given to Magis- 
trates at Petty Sessions, to hear and adjudicate upon disputes respecting 
con-acre, where the plot of gpround shall not exceed half an acre. 

Where a cottier is summoned before magistrates for trespass committed 
by his pig, or for a nuisance, in his having a heap of manure upon a pub- 
lic road, it happens not unfrequently that the person under whom he 
holds his cabin has fomished neither the means nor place to erect a pig 
cot, or keep his dung-heap from the road. It is worthy of consideration 
whether, as suggested by several witnesses, a fine might not be imposed 
upon the person who has let the cabin without adjuncts, necessary alike 
to the public convenience, and for affording the means of sustenance to 
the poor cottier ; and whether, in such cases, it might not be desirable 
to empower Magistrates at Petty Sessions to require the person by whom 
the cabin is let, to provide such adjuncts where possible ; and that in de- 
&ult of doing so, he should be liable to a fine. Considering also the 
wretched condition in which so many cabins in Ireland are found, and 
the sufferings and disease to which our fellow creatures living in such 
hovels are exposed, it would be extremely desirable, if it were possible to 
effect it, that in all cases of cottier holdings, the i>erson who lets the cabin 
should be bound to keep it in suficient repair, and that he should be 
compellable by Magistrates to do so. It may also be proi>er to enact 
that the person letting a cabin shall not be entitled to recover his 
rent by any legal process, if it can be shown that he has not kept it in 
tenantable repair. 

We cannot however disguise from ourselves, the great dificulty of deal- 
ing by law with such matters, and the danger lest evils of this nature 
may be aggravated rather than diminished, by too hasty attempts to re- 
move them by legislation. We have therefore felt ourselves unable to 
recommend any direct measure for that purpose. 

We trust the exposure of such a state of things may lead to its remedy. 
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APPENDIX BB. 

Extracted from Bt'Culloch's Geographical Dictionary, in reference to the 
Distribution of Property in Fee in the several Ck)untieB of Ireland. 

Antrim Property in very great estates — ^but large portions of 

some of them are leased for ever — farms small. 
Armagh Property to a great extent in the hands of the church, 

&c. — some good estates — minor estates numerous — 

farms very small, from two and five to twenty-five 

acres. 
Carlow Estates middle sized — ^minute subdivision of land less 

than elsewhere. 

Cavan Some large estates^greater number moderate size. 

Clare Estates large — tillage £urms very small. 

Cork Property principally in very large estates. 

Donegal Property in very large estates— but some let on leases for 

ever. 
Down Some large estates — a fair proportion of medium size- 
farms very small. 

Dublin Property a good deal subdivided. 

Fermanagh Distribution of property not stated — ^farms of all sizes, 

but the majority very small. 
Gkdway Estates mostly very large— tillage farms mostly very 

small, and very generally let on the partnership 
^ system. 

Kerry Property mostly in very large estates— but some leased 

for ever — some rather extensive dairy fiirms, but 

tillage fJEurms generally very small. 
Kildare Some very large estates, but property, notwithstanding, 

a good deal divided. 

Kilkenny Property mostly in very large estates. 

King's Co Estates mostly very large— tillage farms small, but 

some grazing farms very extensive. 
Leitrim Proi>erty in very large estates — tillage farms small, and 

fluently held in partnership. 
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Limerick. Propert7 in yery large estates— tillage fJEurms mostlj 

Tery large, bat some extensiye grazing fums. 

Londonderry.. ..Almost all held by London Ck>mpanie8. 

Longford Property mostly in large estates. 

Louth Estates of a medium size. 

Mayo Property in a few hands. 

Meath Some large estates, but property better diyided than in 

most Lrish counties. 

Monaghan Some large and a great many small estates. 

Queen's Ca Estates mostly large — but many of them are let on per- 

I>etual leases, the head lessees on these estates forming 
the middle class of gentry. 

Roscommon..... Estates yery large — ^many let on perpetual leases, &c. 

Sligo A few pretty large estates — ^but a considerable propor- 
tion diyided among small proprietors. 

Tipperary Some yery large estates, but many of moderate size^ — 

tillage farms yery small, and mostly held under mid- 
dlemen ; the con-acre yery preyalent, but less so t^n 
in Connaught. 

Tyrone Property mostly in yery large estates. 

Waterford Estates for the most part yeiy large. 

Westmeath Property in moderate sized estates — grazing grounds 

extensiye — tillage farms much subdiyided. 

Wexford Proi>erty in pretty considerable estates^less subdi- 

yision of land than in most other Lrish counties. 

Wicklow Estates mostly large. 
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APPENDIX CC. 

Extracted from M'Culloch's Geographical Dictionary, in reference to the 
Distribution of Property in Fee in the several Counties of England 
and Wales. 

Bedford Some large estates— but property notwithstanding a 

good deal subdivided. 

Berkshire Property much subdivided^-a third of county occu- 
pied by proprietors. 

Bucks There are some large estates. 

Cambridge Estates of aU sizes--some large— but many smaU — 

some bemg worth only £20, £50, to £100 per 
annum — size of farms equally various. 

Cheshire Estates for the most part large — &rms mostly small. 

Cornwall Property much divided, and "vexatiously inter- 
mixed" — farms for the most part smalL 

Cumberland Property much divided — a few large estates— but by 

&r the largest portion of the county in small pro- 
perties, worth £10, £20, or £200 per annum. 

Derby (Not stated). 

Devon Property much divided. 

Dorset Property in large estates -fiirms mostly large. 

Durham Much property belongs to the church — also some 

large estates— but property is notwithstanding a 
good deal subdivided. 

Essex Estates of all sizes, from £5 to £20,000 per annum. 

Moderate sized farms, occupied by their owners. 

Gloucester Estates and farms of all sizes. 

Hampshire Estates mostly large— forms of all sizes. 

Hereford Property very variously divided— a few large estates 

^many medium, and some small. 

Hertford Few large estates— farms not generally large. 

Huntingdon Estates generally extensive. 
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Kent Property much diyided — no great estates. Yeo- 
manry of Kent a very superior class, and some, 
besides their own, occupy extensive hired fiLrms. 
Land in Kent held by the tenure of gavel- 
kind, descending, in the event of the &ther dying 
intestate, not to the eldest son, but to all the sons 
alike in equal portions. 

Lancaster Some large estates, but property a good deal sub- 
divided. 

Leicester Property mostly in large estates. 

Lincoln Property very variously divided— estates from 

£25,000 a year to £5 ; but the great majority 
small. 

Middlesex Property is very much divided. 

Monmouth Some larg^ estates, but property a good deal divided. 

Norfolk Estates of all sizes, from £40,000 a-year downwards. 

Northampton Estates generally large — few large fiirms. 

Northumberland ...Estates of all sizes, but mostly large. 

Nottingham Estates of all sizes — ^many small. 

Oxford But few large estates — ^farms generally small. 

Rutland Estates and farms of various sizes. 

Salop Property variously divided — some estates very large 

— awhile many are of very inferior degrees of size. 

Somerset Property variously divided— some large estates — a 

good deal of land occupied by yeomen-farmers. 

Stafford Estates varying from £10,000 a year down to £2. 

Suffolk ; Property much divided — a good deal in the hands of 

respectable yeomen who farm their own estates. 

Surrey No very large estates — ^farms of all sizes. 

Sussex Property much divided. 

Warwick Some estates very large — others smalL 

Westmoreland Similar to Cumberland. 

Wiltshire Some large estates—but property much subdivided. 

Worcester Estates of all sizes — farms mostly small. 

York Property in the West and North Ridings very much 

sub-divided. In the East Riding less subdivided 
than in most parts of England — many families in 
this riding have held their estates for centuries. 
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APPENDIX DD. 



A Comparative Statement of the Exports by steam ressels, of Homei! 
Cattle, Pigs, and Eggs, from the Ports of Dublin, Cork, and Water- 
ford, in the first Ten Months of the years 1846 and 1847. 



HORNED CATTLE. 


' In 1846 


In 1847 


Month 


Dublin 


Cork 


Wat«rfi>rd 


Total 


Month 


Dublin 


Cork 


Waterford 


Total 


l8t 

2nd 
3rd 
4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 
8th 
9th 
10th 


4,470 
2,317 
2,517 
8,159 
4,724 
3,149 
4,230 
6,414 
8,472 
10,481 


466 
219 
341 
505 
393 
836 
662 
846 
1,078 
948 


158 
198 
126 
22 
355 
640 
1,027 
819 


4,936 
2,536 
3,016 
3,862 
5,243 
4,007 
5,247 
7,900 
10,577 
12,248 


iBt 

2nd 
Sid 
4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 
8th 
9th 
10th 


8,813 
3,606 
2,858 
2,443 
2,922 
7,015 
7,488 
7,431 
8,146 
8,049 


751 

601 

266 

510 

739 

2,240 

2,195 

1,455 

778 

769 


114 

397 

1,886 

2,539 

1,998 

1,078 

543 

769 


4,564 
4,207 
3,288 
8,350 
6,547 
11,794 
11,681 
9,964 
9,467 
9,577 




49,933 


6,294 


3,345 


59,572 




53,771 


10,304 


9,314 


73,389 


PIGS. 


In 1846 


Lv 1847 


Month 


Dublin 


Ck>rk 


Waterfbrd 


Total 


Month 


DubUn 


Cork 


WatcrHHd 


Total 


1st 
2nd 
8rd 
4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 
8th 
9th 
10th 


10,421 

12,048 

16,910 

14,767 

13,311 

6,147 

6,647 

3,862 

4,984 

8,062 


7,701 
5,758 
6,777 
4,702 
5,171 
8,684 
4,017 
2,701 
2,686 
4,763 


6,690 
5,926 
7,281 
6,421 
5,950 
3,131 
3,908 
1.735 
2,681 
5,764 


24,812 
28,782 
80,968 
25,890 
24,432 
12,962 
14,572 
8,298 
10,851 
18,589 


l8t 

2nd 
8rd 
4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 
8th 
9th 
10th 


7,001 

5,871 

8,560 

1,622 

1,169 

198 

173 

43 

469 

1,084 


1,754 
1,433 
998 
548 
530 
247 
117 
151 
820 
1,120 


6,057 

2,498 

1,211 

503 

625 

102 

31 

72 

1,298 

3,848 


13,812 

9,802 

6,764 

2,673 

2,324 

547 

821 

266 

2,087 

6,047 




97,159 


47,960 


49,487 


191,606 




20,690 


7,213 


15,240 


43,148 



348 



APPENDIX DD CONTINUED. 



CRATES AND BOXES OF EGOS.* 


Ik 1846 


In 1847 


Month 


DnbUo 


Cork 


Waterford 


ToUl 


Month 


Dublin 


Cork 


Watvteri 


TMal 


Ist 
2iid 
3rd 
4th 
5th 
6th 
7 th 
8th 
9th 
10th 


1,507 
2,481 
4,207 
4,504 
3,867 
3,203 
2,787 
1,520 
1,662 
1,747 


1,186 
2,144 
8,791 
4,140 
3,430 
3,401 
3,550 
2,042 
2,074 
2,279 


90 
91 
47 
28 
53 
20 


2,643 
4,625 
7,998 
8,644 
7,377 
6,695 
5,384 
3,590 
8,789 
4,040 


l>t 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 
8th 
9th 
10th 


518 

458 

1,719 

3,230 

1,628 

1,218 

1,473 

888 

822 

1,522 


396 
546 

1,103 
1,906 
1,497 
2,260 
1,851 
1,436 
1,726 
1,811 


86 
54 
88 
17 
SO 
81 


818 
1,008 
2,816 
4,136 
8,211 
3,582 
8,862 
2,286 
2,578 
2,864 




37,485 


26,977 


329 


54,791 




12,414 


13,929 


356 


26,699 



* It may be interesting to state, that the shipments of eggs to London are generally 
in boxes, containing about 2,500 eggs ; and those to Uverpool in crates, containing from 
6,000 to 8,000 egg& 



THE END. 



< 3Mnuars» 1848. 
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he Annals of the Four Masters, from A.D. 1172, 

to the Conclusion, in 1616; consisting of the Irish Text, from the original 
MS. in the Royal Irish Academy, and an English Translation, with 
copious Explanatory Notes. By John G'Donovan, Esq., M. R. I. A. 
3 vols., 4to., pp. 2498. Price £S 8s. 



There are few oonntriei in which erenta of 
grtrater interest for the hiatoriftn hare taken place, 
or in which matters of greater curiosity for the 
man of general learning have left thefr traces, 
than in Ireland. Long after the other Celtic na- 
tions had adopted new forms of Roman and feudal 
civilization, Ireland retained the peculiar insti- 
tutions and manners of the primitive Europ^n 
funily I and, rude and imperfect as these tmnues- 
tionably were, in comparison with those of the 
neighbouring nations, they must be admitted to 
have exercised a material influence on the pro- 
gress of events in some of the most stirring periods 
of modem history. Nevertheless, it still remains 
a singular but just reproach to the learned in 
these countries, **that the history of Ireland is 
yet to be written.** Until lately, Irish scholars, 
acquainted with the places of deposit, and com- 

Gtent to the translation of the native annals, 
ve been careless of consulting, or unable to ob- 
tain access to, official records ; while those to 
whom the sources of official information have 
been open, either disregarded the aid, or were 
ignorant of the existence, of the other cIsm of 
authorities. Hence, the reader of our principal 
Irish histories finds, on the one hand, a punrly 
English version of events, as in Ilollingsned or 
Cox ; or, on the other, an etiually partial Irish 
story, as in O'Hullivan or Keating. In fisct, until 
the very recent exertions of the Irish Archseolo- 
glcal Society, it might fliirly have been said, that, 
since the publication of Sir Richard Cox*s Hiber- 
nia AngUcMia, there had been no addition made 
to the materials of nediaval Irish history, with 



the single exoeption of the mlendid coUeetfon of 
Irish annals translated into Latin by Dr. Charles 
0*Conor. and given to the world, by the muniil- 
cenoe of the late Duke of Buckingham, under 
the title of Rerum Uibemicarum 8cript<nw Ve- 
teres. 

Of the Rerum Hlbemleamm Scriptores, the 
most voluminous and most interesting part is 
that of the Four Masters, of which it is now 

firoposed to publish the continuation, with an Eng- 
ish translation and notes. The early portion of 
these Annals, as of all the others, is, as has been 
observed, brief, and eif%n meagre in its notices, 
and valuable chiefly for the settlement of ancient 
topoffraphy and family history; but from the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries onward, the nar- 
rative is copious and sraphic, and abounds with 
varied incident and characteristic details. This 
hitherto unpublitlied portion, extending from 
A. D. 1171 to A. D. 1616, and of which the ori- 
ginal authorities are now, in great part, lost, com- 
prises more than three-fourths of the entire com- 
pilation I so that the proposed publication may be 
regarded as virtually giving tiiese Annals to the 
world for the first time. 

Considerable expense and trouble have been 
Incurred in selecting models for the Irish Trpe* 
ffom the best written and most valuable of the 
early Irish Manuscripts. The Publishers are 
happy to say, that their selection has met with the 
fuft approbation of all persons capable of fbrminc 
a Judgment on the subject i and naa been adopted 
by the Royal Irish Academy, and the Iriah 
Arehasoloffiral Society. 



WORKS rtiDLIRBF.] 



Ecclesiastical Index of Ireland, with the Rectories, 

Vicunas, Perpetual nod Imprnprinte Curacies, firr«nged aluliab^tioall]', 
with their Value, Glebe Laad«, Churchea, Glebe Houses. Members of 
Est&blished Church, DioeeEca, and Patronai also the Unions of all the 
Dignitaries at present existiog-, and the episcopal Incomesi nith annexed 
Appendix, containing' Forms, and Legal Precedoiits, for the Use of Cui- 
didate* for Orders, and the Parochial Clergy. Edited hj the R«v. Rabort 
Kdox, a. M. I vol. Sto., ctoth, Gi. 

A General Collection of the Ancient Music of Ire- 
land; consistio); of upwards of 165 Airs, few of which faavD ever before 
been nubliahedi compriaing oii Explanation of the Principles oa which 
Irish Melodies have (le^u eoiislrucled j a eopioui Digest of ancieot Irish 
Musical Science, nnd the technical Terms used by tho Harpers i a Diuer- 
tation on the Antiquity and Characteristics of Irish Music and Mosicol 
Instruments i together with Biographical Memoirs of various eminent 
Harpers of later Times, and Notices of the more remarkable Melodies sod 
Pieces of the Collection ; also, an Account of the several Efforts towards 
a Revival of the Use of the Harp in Ireland. By Edward Bunting. 
I vol. royal ilo., in elegantly ornftmeiiti-'ii cl'ith bunnls. Price 3I<. fid. 



Round Towel's of Ireland. Tho Ecclesiastical Ar- 
chitecture of Ireland, anterior to the Anglo-Nurmtui Invasion : coRiprisinff 
an Essay on the Orijfin and Uses of the Round Towers of Ireland, which 
obtained the Gold Medal and Prize of the Royal Irish Academy. By 
George Petrie,R.H. A., V.P.R.I.A. The Work is bcnulifuUy prialtd, 
and contains upwards of 250 Illustrations, from Drawings by Mr. Petrie. 
Second Edition, in I vol. royal 8vo., emtn.'fi-J i-lotli. prite £l Sf. 



WOKKS OtI tftKLAKB— «(HU^«ci. 



Fasti Ecclesia; Hibemica;. The Succession of the 

Prelates and MDmbers of the Cathedrnl Bodies tu [relimd. Bj Henrj 
Cotton. D. C. L., Archdeacon uf Cashel. 

Vol. I. 8VO., bowds. Price l-li. 

Vol. I[.. Part I., cunlftining the first half Volume of the Diocstes 
of Dulilin, GlenJaloeh, and Kildu-e. Price T«- &d. 

Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Down, Connor, and 

Dromore ; eompriain^ nn undent Toxntion of those Dioce^ei, cotnptlcd 
■bout the Yew MCOXCl.. with Noteaj und other earlj Docuiii«ntt, 
nabodied with originol Mutter in an Appendix, Bt the Rev, WlUiain 
Reeres. M. B.. Pcrppfua! Ciirnte of Kilconriola, in the Diocese of Conoor. 



Mihtiiry Mcraoiis of the Irish Nation; comprising 

I ft Hintorv of the Irish Brigade in the Servie* of Frnnce ; with an Appen- 
dix uf offipini Pnp*rs rPlfitive to th<* Brigade, from th.> Archives of Paris. 
By lh« lute Matthew OTonor, Esq., Bnrri.ter at Law. flvo. tloth, 
hoard*, Vt. 



The Irish Flora; comprising the Flowering Plants 

and Ferns. Second Edition, I vol. 12ino., fancy ctoth, 5g. 

Industrial Resources of Ireland, carefully revised 

and cnrrected. with Mnpa illuslrnliiiK t)ie geulogi(.'al and iiidtulrial Struc- 
ture of the Country. By Sir Robert Kwie, M.D. PobI Svo., Nr* Edilion. 
1 vol.. cloth, 7(. 



The Geological Maps to the New Edition of Kane's 

Inilufltrial Resources of Ireland. 4to., sewed. \i. 

A Grammar of the Irish Language, published for 

the Use of the acnior Classes in the College of St. Columba. By John 
O'Donovan, Member afthe Iriih Arehaeotrnpcal Society. In one large 
volume, vith engraved spedmens, from early Irish manojeriptii. Price let. 



A Primer of the Irish Language, for the Use of 

SliLdeiils 111 the College of St. Coluuiba. I vol. ISmo.. tmards. :u. 

The History of the County of Dublin, and Me- 
moir* of the Arohbinhnpt nf DiiMici. liy John OAlton. Eiq.. M.R,1-A„ 



HODGES AND SUItll. 



N IDKLAND — enntiiiued. 



The Life of James Gandon, M.R.I.A., F.R.S., 

Architect of the present Cuslom Houoe. Four Courts, King's Inna, and 
Weil Vivw of tbe Bank ot' Ireland. From niateriuls collected by his 
Soil, tuxl Edited by th« late T. J. Mulvanj. R. H. A. 1 vol. Svg., with 

Portrait, IU». &/. 






'Si^'H 



The Tenant- Right of Ulster, considered Economi- 

ratlv: being_ an Essay read before the Dublin Universitj Phikisnuhicul 
Society^ witli an Appendii, containing the Evidence of John Neilson 
HancocL. Esq., taken before the Landlord and Tenant Commission. By 
W. Neilson Hancock, £sq., Barrister at Law. 8vo., viewed. U. 

Land Commissioners' Keport. Digest of Evidence 

taken before Her Majesty's Commissioners of Inquiry into the State "t" 
the Law anil Practice in respect to tlie Occupation of Land in Ireland. 
^ vols. Bvo., boards, \!iii. 

The Poor Law Unions and Electoral Divisions in 

Ireland, and the Daronies Jn which they are Gituale, shewing their Area, 
Piipiilatinn, and Net Annual Value ; oith Summaries of the Unions. 
Countiea, and Provinee*. with a List of Uie Marriage Kegistrars' Dislricia, 
iihcvrinjf their Population, Area, Counties in which situate, Sc. Curapilcd 
from Official lUlurns by Arthur Mnor«, Etii. 

"TI.LI, •! the preicM maiDinl, !•( moM la. BriOOl UtUloIl, Wilt rhll It ■111 ITtullIC Ull •)>■ 

t«"Ui.i > . 1-1. r 111 ^ 1u lbs v>ut>K(i( of Uwjuatkiii mrUlvf oolotllwrtlW 




Viceroyalty of the Earl of Bcssborough. — Notices 

ofth* Viceroyalty of iht late Earl of Bessboronifh, Svo. boards, 5f. 



WORKS PUBLISHED BT HODGES AND SMITH. 



In the Press, — will be published in Ff^miary^ 

AN ANALYSIS 

OF 

THE CRIMINAL LAW OF IRELAND, 

BY THOMAS LEFROY, ESQ., 

BABBISTEB AT LAW. 



'y^ -K^ N^>^"« sy^^^yys^ 



Preparing for PtUflication, 
In One Volume 4to., elaborateljf illustrated bj Engravings from original Drawings, 

^tt ^ttjbttccture, l^tstorg, antr Antiquities 



OF THE 



CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF ST. CANICE ; 

Together with Memoirs of the Bishops of Ossory ; the Succession of Deans, 
and other Dignitaries connect^ with the Church; with some Account of 
the original Sees of Seir Ciaran and Aghaboe, and of the ancient Episcopal 
Corporation of Irishtown, Kilkenny. 

BY THE KEV. JAMES GRAVES, A. M., 

CDBATE OF BT. PATBICk's, KILKENRT ; AND 

JOHN G. A. PRIM, Esq. 



Ainongiit the many monuments of the architec- 
tural taste and skill of our ancestors, which time 
and the more destructive liand of man lutve si>ared, 
few offer a fairer field to the annalist and the 
draughtsman than tlie ancient Cathedral of the 
Dioccw! of Ossorv ; it is, therefore, strange that 
its architectural features have never iiitherto been 
adequately portrayed, and that its history remains 
as yet, in a «cat degree, to be written. 

It is true that Ware and his continuator, Harris, 
have left us a series of memoirs of the Bishops of 



regards the fabric of the Cathedral, or its monu- 
mental antic|uities, these memoirs, as might be 
expected, afford little information ; and the wurli 
of which tluy form a part, imving be«n long out of 
print, is now expensive, and rarely to be procured. 
With respect to Ledwtche's Essay towards the 
History and Antiauities of Irishtown and Kil- 
kenny, it is enough to observe, that this whimti- 



posal. The only other work which treats expressly 
of the Cathedral is a small volume published by 
the late Doctor 8hee of Kilkenny, being merely 
a reprint, with a translation and notes, of the 
monumental inscriptions collected by O'Phclan, 
and which had bdbre appeared in Lcdwidie's 
Essay. 

Every thing of value supplied by the above- 
mentioned writers is embodied in this work, and 
for the first time presented to the Public in a con- 
nected form I and, in addition, the Editors have 



Ostory, which cannot he too highly prized ; but as carefully examined the ancient " Red Book" of 



Ossory, a M8. of the fourteenth arntur>'. Bishop 
Otway's Vbitation Book, compiled in the latter 
port of the seventeenth century, and other MSS. 
preserved in the archive* of the Sec i the records 
of the Chapter, of the Vicars Choral, and of tlte 
Corporation of Irishtown, which imvc all afforded 
much curious and interesting information. The 
various manuscript collections in Dublin, aud that 



cat and Inaccurate writer availed nimself but of a ! of the British Museum, will also contribute to- 
small part of the materials which he had at his dis- ' wards the work. 
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